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editor's preface. 



be spared from the intervals of a life of la<- 
bour, he hopes he shall not be without ac- 
knowledgement, from those who are compe- 
tent to appreciate the value of whatsoever 
comes from the great founder of the science 
of morals and legislation. 

M. Dumont's work contains an exami- 
nation of the declaration of the Rights of 
Man, as proclaimed by the French Consti- 
tuent Assembly. This fomis no part of the 
present volume, to the subject of which, in- 
deed, — ^Fallacies employed in debate^ — it is 
not strictly pertinent. But, in fact, the ori- 
ginal papers have been mislaid, and they 
seemed to lose so much of their spirit in a 
translation from the French, that the contents 
of the additional chapter would not compen- 
sate for the additional bulk and expense of 
the book. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Section I. 
A FALLACY, WHAT, 



ily the name^ oi fallacy it is cooamon to dcftignata 
any argament employed, or topic siugeated, for the 
purpose, or with a probability, of producing the effect 
of deception,^ — of causing some erroneous opinion 
to be entertained by any person to whose mind such 
argument may have been presented. 

Section n. 

FALLACIES, BV WHOM TIlEATEn OF HEItKlOFOnl!. 

The earliest author extant in whose-woriis any men> 
tion is made on the subject of Jallacies is Aristotle; 
by whom, in the course or rather on the occasion of 
liis treatise on Logic, not only is this subject started, 
but a list of the species of arguments to vbich this 
denomination is applicable is undertaken to be given. 
Upon tbe principle of the exhaustive method at so' 
early a period employed by that astonishing genius, 
and in comparison ot what it might and ought to 
hftv( 6een, so little turned to account since, tjiv is the 



number of parts into which the whole mas3 is distri- 
buted — fallacies in the diction, fallacies not in the 
diction : and thirteen (whereof in the diction six, not 
in the diction seven) is the number of the articles 
distributed between those two parts ". 

As from Aristotle down to Locke, on the subject of 
the origination of our ideas, (deceptioua and unde- 
ceptious included,)^so from Aristotle down to this 
present day, on the subject of the forms, of which such 
ideas or combination of ideas as are employable in 
the character of instruments of deception, are suscep- 
tible, — all is a blank. 

To do something in the way of filling up this blank 
is the object of the present work. 

In speaking of Aristotle's collection of fallacies, 
as a stock to which from his time to the present 
no addition has been made, all that is meant, is, that 
whatsoever arguments may have had deception for 
their object, none besides those brought to view by 
Aristotle, have been brouglit to view in that character 
and under that name; for between the timeof Aristode 
and the present, treatises of the art of oratory, or po- 
pular argumentation, have not been wanting in various 

* ZtfifiiM, from whence our Engli^ won! iijthum, is the word 
employed by Aristotle. The choice of the appellation is singular 
enough ; nftf is the word that was already in use for •Jesignating a 
iM»e man. It was the same appellation that was commonly employed 
for the designiiioD of the seven Sa^es. X«fir^f, from whence out 
tophiit, beiojf an impretative of Xo^Of , whs the word applied as it wrre 
in irony to designate the tribe of wranglers, whose pretension to tha 
Jpnat of wisdom bad no better ground than an abuse ofwords. ■ 



languages aiitl in consitlenible number: nur can ttnj 
of these be found in which, by him who any wish to 
put a deceit upon those to wbom be bas to addreaH 
himself, instruction in no small quanti^ may not be 
obtained. 

What in these books of instructioD B pro fes sed to 
be taught comes ander this general descriptioa : tu. 
how, by means of words aptly employed, to gain yoor 
point ; to produce upon those with whom you have 
to deal, those to whom you bare to address yourself, 
the impression, and, by means of the impressioo, tbc 
disposition most favourable to your purpose, whatso- 
^er that purpose may be. * 

As to the impression and disposition die produc- 
tion of which might happen to be desired, whether 
the impression were correct or deceptions, whether 
the disposition were with a view to the individual or 
Community in question, salutary, indiSerent, or per- 
nicious, was a question that seemed not in any of these 
instances to have come across the author's mind. In 
the view taken by them of the subject, had any such 
question presented itself, it would have been put aside 
as foreign to the subject ; exactly as, in a treatise on 
the art of war, a question concerning the justice of the 
war. 

Dionysius of Dilicamaesus, Cicero, and Quintilian, 
Isaac Voss, and, though last and in bulk least, yet 
not the least intevestiog, our own Gerard Hamiltoa 
(of whom more will be said), are of this stamp. 

Between those earliest and these latestof the writers 
B 2 



^ho have written on this subject and with this view, 
others in abundance might be inserted ; but these are 
quite enough. 

After so many ages past in. teaching with equal 
complacency and indifference the art of true instruc- 
tion and the art of deception — the art of producing 
good effects, and the art of producing bad effects— 
the art of the honest man and the art of the knave — 
of promoting the purposes of tlie benefactor and the 
purposes of the enemy of the human race-; — after so 
many ages during which, with a view to persuasion, 
disposition, i^ction, no instructions have been endea- 
voured to be given but in the same strain of imper* 
turbable impartiality, it seemed not too early in the 
nineteenth century to take up the subject on the ground 
of morality, and to invite common honesty for the first 
time to mount the bench and take her seat as judge. 

As to Aristotle's fallacies, unless his petitio principii 
and hxsjallaciaf non causa pro causd be considered as 
exceptions, upon examination so little danger would 
be found in them, that, had the philosopher left them 
unexposed to do their worst, the omission need not 
have hung very heavy upon his conscience; scarce 
in any instance will be discovered any the least dan- 
ger of final deception : the utmost inconvenience they 
seem capable of producing seems confined to a slight 
sensation of embarrassment.' And as to the - embar- 
rassment, the difficulty will be, not in pronouncing 
that the proposition in question is incapable of form- * 
ing a just ground for the conclusion built upon it, but 



in finding words for the description of the weakness 
which is the cause of this incapacity : not in discover- 
ing the proposition to be absurd, but in giving an 
exact description of the form in which the absurdity 
presents itself 

Section III. 

RELATION OF FALLACIES TO VULGAR ERRORS. 

Error, vulgar error \ is an appellation given to an 
opinion which, being considered as false, is considered 
in itself only, and not with a view to any consequences 
of any kind, of which it may be productive. 

It is termed vulgar with reference to the persons 
by whom it is supposed to be entertained : and this 
either in respect of their multitude, simply, or in re- 
spect of the lowness of the station occupied by them 
or the greater part of them in the scale of respectabi- 
lity, in the scale of intelligence. 

Fallacy is an appellation applied not exclusively to 
an opinion or to propositions enunciative of supposed 
opinions, but to discourse in any shape considered as 
having a tendency, with or without design, to cause 
any erroneous opinion to be embraced, or even, through 

* Vulgar errort is a (lenomiDation which, from the work written on 
this subject by a physician of name in the seventeenth century, has 
obtained a certain degree of celebrity. 

Not the moral (of which the political is a department), but the phy- 
sical, was tlie field of the errors which it was the object of Sir Thomas 
Brown to hunt out and bring to view : but of this restriction no inti^ 
mation is given by the words of which the title of his work is composed. 




the medium of erruneoiia opinioii already Wtertftined, 
tu cause any pernicious course of action to be engaged 
or peraevered io* 

Ttius, to Mieve that tbey who lived in early or old 
times were, because tbey lived in those dines, wis^r 
or better than those who live in later or modern times, 
is vulgar error : the employing that vulgar error iii 
tile endeavogr to cause pernicious practices and insti- 
tutions to be retained, is fallacy. 

By those by whom the term fallaof has been em- 
ployed, at any rate by those by whom it was originally 
employed, deception has been considered not merely 
as a consequence more or less probable, but as a con- 
sequence the production of which was aimed at on 
the part at least of some of the utterers. 

EXsT^oj sopfam, arguments employed by the sophists, 
is the denomination by which Aristotle has designated 
his devices, thirteen in number, to which his commen- 
tators, such of them as write in Latin, ^ve the name 
■ aifallacia, (fromJaHere to deceive,) from which our 
English word faliacies. 

That in the use of these instruments, such a thing 
an deception was the object of the set of men men- 
tioned by Aristotle under the name of sophists, is al- 
together out of doubt. On every occasion on which 
they ai;e mentioned by him, this intention of deceiving 
la either directiv asserted or assumed. 



Section IV. 

POLITICAL FALLACIES TUE SUBJECT OF THIS 

WORK. 

The present work confines itself to' the examination 
and ex[K)sure of only one class of fallacies, wbicb class 
is determindd by tbe nature of the occasion in wbicb 
tbey are employed, 

Tbe occasion here in question is tbat of tbe forma- 
tion of a deeisioD procuring tbe adoption or rejection 
of some measure of governmeni : including uada the 
notion of a measure of government, a measure of le- 
gislation as well as of administration ; two operations 
so intimately connected, tbat tbe drawing of a boun- 
dary line between them will in some instances be mat- 
ter of no small difiiculty, but for tbe distinguishing of 
wbicb on tbe present occasion, and for the purpose of 
the present work, there will not be any need. 

Under the name of a Treatise on Political FaUadei, 
this work will possess tbe character, and, in so iar as 
tbp character answers the design of it, have the e£fect 
of a treatise on the art of government : having for its 
practical object and tendency, in the first place, the 
facilitating the introduction of such features of good 
government 4s remain to be introduced ; in tbe next 
plaice giving them perpetuation — perpetuation, not by 
means of l^istative clauses aiming directly at tbat ob- 
ject(ao aim of which the mutility and mischievousness 
vill come to be fully laid open to view in tbe course 
of this work), but by means of tbat instrument v>2. 



quence^'it tends to promote tb 
the end or object which it profi 
larly in view : the other, tbe I 
ing out the irrelevancy, and thuf 
stroying the persuasive force, ot 
gtinienfs as have been in use, o 
employed in the endeavour to o 
suade men from concurring in th 
Of these two different but he 
applying this same instrument to 
the fnort direct is that of whici 
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eollection of unfinished papers 
lisfaed at Paris in the French 1 
had the advantage of passing t 
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Sophistry is a hydra of whicb, if alt the necfas could 
be exposedj the force would be destroyed, la tbn 
work they have been diligently looked out for, and in 
the course of it the principal and most active of them 
have been brought to view. 

Section V. 

DIVISION Oa CLASSIFICATION OF FALLACIES. 

So numerous are the instruments of persuasioa which 
in the character of fallacies the present work will bring 
to view, that, for enabling the mind to obtain any tole- 
rably satis^tory command over it, a set of divisions 
deduced from some source or other appeared to be 
altogether indtspensablfe. 

To frame these divisions with perfect lo^cal acca- 
racy will be an undertaking of no small diiGculty ; an 
undertaking requiring more time than either the aatbor 
or editor has been able to bestow upon it. 

An imperfect clasufication, however, being prefer- 
able to no classification at all, the author had adopted 
(Hie principle of division from the situation of the ut- 
terers of fallacies, especially from the utterers io the 
British Houses of Parliament : — ^fallacies of the im, — 
fallacies of the outs, — e'uher-tide ftdlacies. 

A principle of subdivision he found io tbe quarter 
to which the fallacy in question applied itself, in the 
persons on whom it was designed to operate ; the af- 
fections, ^e judgement, and the imagination. 

To the several clusters of fallacies marked out by 
this subdivision, a Latin affix, exf^essiveof the feculty 




W a0ecti9u aiioed at, wa« given ; not aurely for osten* 
tatioD, for of the very humblest surt would such ostea- 
tatipg be, but for prominence, for impreBMveness, and 
ttwqcc for clearness : arguments 1 . ad verecundiam : 
^.adsuperstitionem: 3. ad atmcitiam: 4.admetum: 
5. ad odium : 6. ad invidentiam : 7> ad quietem : 
S. ad socordiam : 9- ad superbiam : 10. ad judicium : 
11. ad imaginationem. 

In the same manner, Locke has employed Latin de- 
nominations to disGuguish fcHir kinds of argument : ad 
vera:undiaai, od ignorantiam, ad homatem, ad judicium. 

Mr. Dumpnt, who some few years since published 
in French a translation, or rather a redaction, of a con- 
siderable portion of the present work, divided the fal- 
lacies intQ three classes, according to the particular 
or special object to which the fallacies of eaiih class 
appeared more immediately applicable. Some he 
supposed destined to repress discuttsioii altogether; 
others to postpone it ; others to perplex, when discu»- 
^on CfHild no longer be avoided. The first class be 
called fallacies of authority, ttie second fallacies of 
delay, and the third fallacies of confusion : he has 
also added to the name of each fellacy the Latin affix 
which points out the faculty or affection to which it 
ID chiefly addressed. 

The present editor has preferred this arrangement 
to that pursued by the author, and with some little 
variation he has adopted it in this volume. 

In addition to the supposed immediate oi^ect of a 
given class of fallacies,' he has considered tlie suhject 
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nu/if^r of «aqb iodividu^ fallacyi with a vipw to th^ 
coroprebeofJiog in one clas3 all auch fallacies as more 
nearly r^seiqble eaph other in the nature of their suIh 
Ject matter : and the classes he has arranged in the 
order in which the enemies of improvement may be 
supposed to resort to them according to the emergency 
of the moment, 

first, fallacies of authority (including laudatory 
personalities) ; the subject matter of which is authority 
]Q various shapes, and the immediate object, to r^eu, 
on the ground of the weight of such authority, all f jv 
ercisc of the reasofiing faculty. 

Secondly, fallacies ci danger (including vituperative 
personalities) ; the subject matter of which is the sug* 
gestion of danger in various shapes, and the object, to 
repress altogether^ on the ground of such danger, the 
discussion proposed to be entered on. 

Thirdly, fallacies of delay; the subject matter of which 
is an assigning of reasons for delay in various shapei^ 
and the object, to postpone such discmshn^ with a view 
of eluding it altogether. 

Fourthly, fallacies of confusion; the subject matter 
of which consists chiefly of vague and mdefinite gene- 
ralities, while the object is to produce^ when discussion 
can no lopger be avoided, such confusion in the minds 
of the hearers as to incapacitate them for forming a 
correct judgenient on the question proposed for deli-^ 
beration. 

In tliG arrangetpeut thus made, imperfections will 
be found, the removal of which, should the removal 



«f them be practicable and at tlie same time worth 
the trouble, must be left to some experter hand. The 
classes themselves are not in every instance sufficiently 
distinct from each other; the articles ranged under 
thein respectively not appertaining with a degree of 
propriety sufficienUy exclusive to the beads under 
which they are placed. Still, imperfect as it is, the 
arrangement will, it is hoped, be found by the reflect- 
ing reader not altogether without its use. 

Section VI. 

NOMKIfGLATUKE OF POLITICAL FALLACIES. 

Between the business of classification and that of 
nomenclature, the connexion is most intimate. To 
the work of classification no expression can be given 
but by means of nomenclature : no name other than 
what in the language of grammarians is calleda^roper 
name, no name more extensive in its application than 
is the name of an individual, can be applied, but a 
class is marked out, and, as ftir as the work of the 
mind is creation, created. 

Still, however, the two operations remain not the 
less distinguishable : for of the class marked out, a 
description may be given of any lengUi and degree of 
complication ; the description given may be such as 
to occupy entire sentences in any number. But a 
name properly so called consists either of no more 
than one word, and that one a noun substantive, or at 
most of no more than a substantive with its adjunct: 
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or, if of words more than one, they must be in sncU 
sort linked together as to form in conjunction no more 
than a sort of compound word^^occupying the place of 
a noun substantive in the composition of a sentence. 
Without prodigious circuroiocottoo and ioconve-* 
niefice, a class of objects, however well marked out by 
description, cannot be designated, unless we substitute 
for the words constituting the descriptioOr a word« 
or very small cluster of words, so coniiected as to 
constitute a name. In this case nomenclature is to 
description what, in algebraical operation, the sub- 
stitution of a. single letter of the alphabet for a line 
of any length composed of numerical figures or letters 
of the alphabet^ or both together, is to the continu- 
ing and repeating at each step the complicated mat- 
ter of that same line. 

The class being marked out whether by description 
or denomination, an operation that will remain to b^ 
performed is, if no name be as yet given to it, the find- 
ing for it and giving to it a name : if a name lias been 
^ven to it, the sitting in judgement on such nanne, for 
the purpose of determining whether it presents as ade- 
quate a conception of the object as can be wished, or 
whether some other may not be devised by which that 
conception may be presented in a manner more ade- 
quate. 

Blessed be he for evermore, in whatsoever rube ar- 
rayed, to whose creative genius we are indebted for 
the first conception of those too short-lived vehicles, 
by which, as in a nutshell^ intimation is conveyed to 
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us of the essential ^character of those awful voliiines 
which at the touch of the sceptre become the rules of 
our conduct, and the arbiters of oar destiny : — " The 
Alien Act," "The Turnpike Act," "The Middlesex 
Waterworks Bill," &c. &c.! 

How advantageous a iiubstitute in some cases, how 
oseful an additament in all cases, would they not 
make to those authoritative masses of words called 
titles, by which so large a proportion of sound and so 
small a proportion of instruction are at so large an ex- 
pense of attention granted to us ; " An Act to explun 
and amend an Act entitled An Act to explain and 
amend," &c. &c. ! 

In two, thrfee, four, or at the outside half a dozen 
words, information without pretension is ^ven, which 
frequently when pretended is not given, but confusion 
and darkness given instead of it, in twice, thrice, four 
limes, or half a dozen times as mtiny lines. 

Rouleaus of commodious and significative appella- 
tives, are thus issued ddy by day throughout the session 
firoman invisible though not an unlicensed mint; but no 
sooner has the last newspaper thatappeared the last day 
of the session made its way to the most distant of its 
stages, than all this learning, all thiscirculating medium, 
is as completely lost to the worid and buried in obli- 
vion as a French assignat. 

So many yearly strings of words, not one of which 
is to be found in the works of Drydeii, with whom 
the art of coining words fit to be used became num- 
bered among the lost arts, and the art of giving birth 



to new ideas among the prohibited ones ! So many 
words, not one of which would liave found toleration 
from the orthodoxy of Charles Fox ! 

Let the worksho|) of invention be shut up for ever, 
rather than that the tympanum of taste should be grated 
by a new sound ! Rigorous decree ! more rigorous if 
obedience or execution kept pace wiili destgn.than evcii 
the continent-blockading and commerce-crushing de- 
crees proclaimed by fiuonaparte. 

So necessary is it that, when a thing is talked of, 
there should be a name to call it by ; io condocive, 
not to say necessary, to the prevalence of reason, of 
common sense, and moral honesty, that instruments 
of deception should be talked of, and well talked of, 
and talked out of fashion, — in a word talked down, — 
that, without any other license than the old one 
granted by Horace, and which, notwithstanding ttte 
acknowledged goodness of the authority, men are so 
strangdy backward to make use of, — the author had, 
under the spur of necessity, struck out for each of 
these instruments of deception a separate barbarism, 
such as the tools which he bad at command would 
enable him to produce : the objections, honever, of 
a class of readers, who, under the denomination of 
men of taste, attach much more importance to the 
manner than to the matter of a composition, have in- 
duced the editor to suppress for the present some of 
these characteristic appellations, and to substitute for 
them a less expressive periphrasis. 
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Section VII. 

contrast between the present work and 

Hamilton's " parliamentary logic." 

Of this work, the general conceptioo bad been 
formed, and in the composition of it some little pro- 
gress made, vih&i the advertisements brouj^t under 
the author's notice the posthumous work intituled 
"Parliamentary Logic, by the late William Gerard 
Hamilton," distinguished from so many other HamiU 
tons by the name of Single-speech Haimlton. 

Of finding the need of a work such as the present, 
superseded in any considerable degree by that of the 
right honourable orator, the author had neither hope 
norapprehensioo : but his surprise was not inconsider- 
able on finding scarcely in any part of the two works 
any the smallest degree of coincidence. ' 

In respect of practical views and objects, it would 
not indeed be true to say that between the one and 
the other there exists not any relation ; for there exists 
a pretty close one, namely, the relation of contrariety. 

When, under the titie of " Directions to Servants,'" 
Swift presented to view a collection of such various 
faults as servants, of diflerent descriptions, had been 
found or supposed by him liabla to fall into, his ob- 
ject (it need scarce be said), if he had any serious ob- 
ject beyond that of making his readers laugh, was, 
not that compliance, but that non-compliance, with 
the directions so humorously ddivered, should be the 
practical result. 
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.Taking tliat work of Swift's for bis pattern, and 
what seemed the serious object of it, for his guidance, 
the author of this work occasionalij found in the 
form of a directiwi for the framing of a fallacy, what 
seemed the most coaveoieot vehicle for conveying a 
conception of its nature : as in some instances, for 
conveying a concepti<m of the nature of the figoic 
he is occufued in the description of, a mMbemati- 
cian b^ns with giving an indicatitm of the mode in 
which it may be framed, or, as the phrase is, ge- 
mrated. 

On these occanons much pains wiU not be neces- 
sary to satisfy the reader that the object of any 
instructions which may here be found for the com- 
position of a fallacy, has been, not to promote, betas 
hr as possible to prevent the use of It : to prevent 
the use of it, or at any rate to deprive it of its 
effect. 

Such, if Gerard Hamilton is to be believed, was 
Qot the object with Gerard Hamilton : his book is a 
sort of school, in which the means of advocating what 
is a good cause, and the means of advocating what 
is a bad cause, are brought to view with equal 
frankness, and inculcated with equal solicitude for 
success : in a word, that which Machiavel has been 
supposed sometimes to aim at, Gerard Hamilton 
as often as it occurs to him does not only aim at, 
but aim at without disguise. Whether on this ob- 
servation any such imputation as that (tf caluntny 
is justly chai^^ble, the samples given in the course 



One use of government (in eyes such as fais the 
imncipal use) Js to enable men who have shares in it to 
employ public money in payment for private service : — 

Within the view of Gerard Hamilton there lived a 
man whoae talents and turn of mind qualified bim for 
appearing with peculiar success in the character of an 
amusing companion in every good house. In this cha- 
racter he for a length of time appeared in the house of 
Gerard Hamilton : finding him an Irishman, Hamil- 
ton got an Irish pension of 300/. a year created fm- 
him, and sent him back to Ireland : tbe man being in 
Dublin, and constituting in virtue of bis office a part 
of tbe lord lieutenant's family, he appeared in the same 
chanu:ter and with equal success in the bouse of the 
lord lieutenant*. 



*" Yet, uich was the wanndi of bis (liend^ feeliags, uid with such 
conitant pleasure did he reflect on the muy happy days which they 
bad spent together, that he not only in the first place obtained for him 
a pennanent provision on the establishment of Ireland *, but in addi- 
tion to this proof of his re^rd and esteem, he nerer ceased, without 
any kind of solidtatiun, to watch over his interest with the most lively 
solicitude ; constantly applying in person on his behalf to every new 
lord lieutenant, if he were acquainted wilh him; 'or if that were not 
lhecasa,contiivingbyiome circuitous means to procure Mr, Jej^ison's 
re-appointment to the office origuially conferred bn him by Lord Town- 
abend : and by these means chiefly he was continued for a long series 
of years under twelve successive governors of Ireland in the same sta- 
tion, which had always before been considered a temporary office." — 
Pari. Log.**. 

* Holt hy editor Malone : — " A pension of 3001. a year, which the 
Duke of Rutland during his government, from personal regard and a 
high admiration of Mr. Jephson's talents, increased to 600^ prr attntm 
for thejointlives of himself and Mrs. Jei^son. He survived our author 



His Grace gave permanence to the sinecure, and 
doubled tbe salary of it. Here was libenUity upon li- 
boBlity — here was virtue upon virtue. It is by aucb 
things that merit is displayed ; it is for sudi tfaingi 
that taies are imposed ; it is for affofdii^ matter and 
exerdse for such virtues ; it is for affording rewards 
for such merit, that tbe people of every country, in so 
far as any good use is made of Chero, are made. 

To a man in whose eyes public virtue appeared io 
this only shape, no wonder that pariiamentary reform 
should be odious -.—of parliameatary reform, the effect 
of which, and, in eyes of a different complexion, one 
main use would be, tbe drying up tbe source of all 
such virtues. 

Here, in r^ard to tbe matter of fact, there are two 
representations ^ven of the same subject : represen- 
tations perfectly concurrent in all points with one an* 
other, thou^ from very different quarters, and ban- 
ning as well as ending with very di&ient views, and 
leading to opposite conclusions. 
' Parliament a sort of gaming-house ; members on 
the two sides of each house the players ; the proper^ 
of tbe people, such portion of it as on any pretence 
may be found capable of being ettracted from them, 
the stakes played for. Insincerity in all its shapes, 
disiogenuousness, l^ng, hypocrisy, Cdlacy. tbe instru- 



but a few yeats, dTing U his bouM M Black Bock, Dear DyUm, of m 
pusljtic ^sordcT, Hftj 31, 1803, in tus ■iiQ'-ieTcntb yew." 

HoU.—Tbai not content with editing and, in tfaii wiy, reoonmund- 
ingin the lumpdMM principleaof b»»fti«>daDdoo unbjiu Mi,M«l'iiie 
takes up paitknilaT aj^orisnu, and applies hb mind to tbe elueidabon 
ordieni. This maj be seen nemiriiiBcd in Apberisnu 34S, MB, 




ments employed by the players on both sides for ob- 
taining advantages in the game : on eacii occasioo^^ — ^bi 
respect of the side on which be ranks hitnselft-^nfafiit 
course will be most for the advantage of the universal 
iaterest, — a question never looked at, never taken into 
account: (Hi whidi side is the prospected personal ad- 
vantage in its several sliapes, — this the only questioo 
really taken into consldo^tion : according to the an- 
swer given to this question in his own mind, a man 
takes the one or the other of the two sides : the side 
of those in office, if there be room or near prospect 
of room for him ; the side of those by whom ofi^ 
is but in expectancy, if the future contingent presents 
a more encoura^ng prospect than the immediately 
present. 

To all these distinguished persons, to the self-ap- 
pointed professor apd teacher of political profligacy, 
to bis admiring editor, to their common and sympa- 
thizing friend \ the bigotry-ridden preacher of hollow 
and common*place morality, parliam«)lary refonn we 
see in an equal degree, and that an extreme one, an 
object of abhorrence. How should it be otherwise ? 
By parliamentary reform, tiie prey, the perpetually re* 
neiscent prey, the fruit and object of the game, would 
bai*e been snatched out of their hands. Official pay 
in no ease more than what is sufficient for the securi^ 
of adequate service,^-no sinecures, no pensions, for 
hiring flatterers and pampering parasites: — no plunder- 
ing in any shape or for any purpose :-i-amid3t the cries 




of No theory ! no theory ! the example of America a 
lessoD, the practice of Aolerica tranaCcrred to Bntaia. 

The ootioD of the g^oeral fnedominaDre of sdf-re- 
gardiog over social interest has been held up as a 
weakneea iocideot to the situatioo of those whose coo- 
Tcne has been nNxe with books than men. Be it bo : 
loolc then to those teachers, those men of practical 
wisdom, whose converse baa been with mea at least 
as much as with books : look in particular to this 
right honourable, who in the house of commons had 
doubled the twenty years lucubration necessary for 
taw, who had served almost six appreoticeatups, who 
iQ that office had served out five complete clerkriiips; 
what says he ? Self-regarding interest predomioaot 
over social interest ? Self regard [Mredominaiit ? no : 
but self-regard sole oceapaiit : the universal ioterest^ 
howsoever talked of, never so much as thought of; 
right and wrong, objects of avowed iodiHerence. 

Of the self-written Memturs of Bubb Dodii^^ 
bow much was said in their day ! of Gerard ibmil- 
ton's Parliamentaiy Logic^ bow little ! The reason is 
Dot uoobnous: Dodingtoa was all anecdote; Hamil- 
toD was all theoiy. What Hamilton endcavoived to 
teach with Malone and Johnson for his bag-beareis, 
Dodington was seeo to pracdse. 

Nor is the veil of decorum cast off any where from 
hb practice. Iq Hamilton's hook for the first time 
has profiigpcy been seen stark naked. In the re^ 
of Charles the Second, Sir Charles Sedley and others 
were indicted £Dr exposing themselves in a balcony in 
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a state of perfect nudity. In Gerard Hamilton may 
be seen the Sir Cbaries Sedley of poUttcal morali^. 
Sedley m%bt have stood in iiis bakoay till be iras 
frozen, and nobody the better, nobody much the worse : 
bat Hamilton's sdf-exposure is most instructive. 

Of parliamentary reform were a man to say tliat it 
is good because Gerard Hamilton was averse-to it, be 
would &11 into the use of one of tfaose iallades against 
the influence of which it u one of the objects of the 
ensuing work to raise a barrier ; 

This however may be said, and said without fallacy, 
viz. that it is the in6uence exercised by such men, and 
the use to which such their influence is put by them, 
that constitutes no small part of the political disease, 
which has produced the demand for pariiamentary 
reform in the character of a remedy. 

To such men it is as natural and necessary that 
parliamentary reform should be odious, as that Botany 
Bay or the Hulks should be odious to thieves and 
robbers. 

Above all other species of business, the one which 
Goard Hamilton was most apprehensive of his pupils 
not bong sufficiently constant in the practice of, is 
misrepresentation. Under the name of action, thrice 
was gesticulation spoken of as tbe first accomplisb- 
ment of his profesuon by the Athenian orator ; 

By Gerard Hamilton, in a collection of aphorisms, 
553 in number, in about 40 vice is recommended 
without disguise; twelve times is misrepresentatbn, 
i. e. premeditated falsehood with or without a mask, 



recommepUed io the sevenl forms of which it pre- 
salted itself to lum as susceptible : viz. io the way of 
false additioo three times, in the way of fiilse sobeti- 
tutiot) twice, and in the way of omiBsion seven times. 

He was feariiil of deceiving the ooly pmoas he 
meant not to deceive (viz. the pu[Mls to whom he was 
tncbiog the art c^ decdving others), had be fiUlen 
ioto any such omission, as that of omitting in the 
teaching of this lesson any instruction or eiample that 
might contribute to render them perfect in iL 

Of a good cause as such, of every cwise that is ei^ 
titled to the appellation of a good cause, it is the char 
racteristic properly that it does not stand in need,^-of 
a bad cause, of every cause that is justiy designated 
by the appellation of a bad cause, it is the character- 
istic proper^ that it does stand in need of assistance 
of this land. Not merely indifference as between -good ^ 
and bad, but predilection for what is bad is therefore 
the cast of nund betrayed or rather displayed by Ge- 
rard Hamilton. For the inaise of intelligence and 
active talent, that is, for so much of it as constitutes 
the difference between what is to be earned by the 
advocation of good causes only, and that which is to 
be earned by the advocation of bad causes likewise, 
--of bad causes in preference to good opes, — ^for this 
spedes and degree of praise it is, that Gerard Hamil- 
ton was content to foi^ the merit of probi^, of sin- 
cerity as a branch of probity, and take to himself the 
substance as well as the shape and colour of the op- 
posite vice. 
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This is tbe work wfaicti» haviag been billy wtiUm 
out by tbe tutfaor ", and tbeoca by tbe editor, proMimed 
tobave been iotoided far itbepreu, bod bem "sbown 
by hjwn to bis fnend Dr. Johnaon." Tbie is the work 
wbidb tbu tame Dr. Jc^uikhi, if tbe editor ia to be 
beUered, "comidered a very curious and masterly 
perfonouoe.'' This is tbe work io wbich that poiD- 



* Extnct from tbe preAtce to Hamilton's vrork : — 
" But in the treatise on Pariiamentary Logic we have the ihiit ud 
rmk of the esperiwDc (rf' one, who wu bj do neaoi uneoimnant 
with law, and lud lunuelf nt in Parliament ibr more than for^ jean ; 
who in the commencement of hU political career buret forth like a 
meteor, and for a while obscured his contempotaries by die splendour 
oftnl tloqumoe; who was AmoetaiuiansobMiTerof theduncmis- 
tic merits and delects of the distinguished ^eakeis of his time : sod 
who, though after bis first effort be seldom engaged in public debat^ 
devoted almost oil his leisure and thou^ts, during the long period 
aboK menttoiwd, to die eiaminntion aad ditcusAi of all.lbe jrtSct 
pal questions agitated in Parliament and of the several topics and 
modes of reasoning b; which thej were either supported or opposed. 

*'Hence the rales and precepts here accumulMed, which are equally 
adaptad to the use of the pleader and orator : nothing vague, or looM^ 
or general *, is delivered ; and the most minute particularilies and 
artftil turns of debate are noticed with admirable aculeness, subtilty 
and ptedsioup The worl^ therefore, is filled with practical axioms, 
•Bd pasUsmenlarjr and forenslD wisdom, and cannot but be of pap» 
tnal Dse to all those penons who may hare occasion to use tfaor di»> 
cursive talents within or withoat tbe doers of the House of Commons, 
io conversation, at die Bar, or kt Parliament. 

" ltii« Tract wu ftlriy wtittea out by the autbor,aDdlben(bc«tB^ 
be presumed to bav»been intended by turn for the press. He had 
shown it to his friend Dr. Johnson, vibo considered it a very curious 
and masterly performance." 

* For " notliiitg," read " Ike grtaua part." J. B. 
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pous fue^chv 0f lodiMtgholy wmmiUks mw/ 
editor 19 to be belierad, dolbii^ to ''^ll^Mt Vx 
'^ the too great OMCHMeM raiid n/ ba cmtalt of 
parts of iC and Ibe ocoaskm itgpive to ^ ^'Wi§k 
some of tbe precepts had baea aiore <^>aned add 
ptoded*'' 

So far as coocerns sincerity and candoor io deliM^t 
tbe two friends indeed, even to ju^ d tbem frcHn 
the evidence transmitted to us by thw mpaotive pa» 
negyrists, seem to bave been worthy to^matt at tfie 
same noeagfiy : aod an ^* ^aLpa niiinn and € p| < » yai e iit,'' 
composed by tbe band tbit snggieatad it» wodU beyond 
doubt have been a '^vcry curioiis and mafllmly/' m^, 
well as amusing addition to tbis ''very curioos and 
masterly performance " 

Two months before bis deatb, when, if be Uinself 
is to be believed, ambition bad in sneb a d^gfrae been' 
e&tingiii^bad in him by age and infirndties, that afitar 
Dear forty years of experience a seat in Pariiament 
vas become an 6bje^ of iadifkreoob to him %««^Aiir 
years nfiter he had been visited by a fit of tba pal8y^»~« 
he wfia visited by a fit <tf virtoe, and in the paroiysm 
Qf that fit hazatdad an axpcrioMit, the ebfeot of which 
waa to try whether, in a then ^^HXiadiing partiameo^ 
a seat might not.be obtained witboot a compkbe sa^> 
crifiM of independence* The eaperimeat waa not 
sitcoessfijL From some lord, whose name deeamm' 
ha^ suppressed, he was, as his letter to his ionlsbip 

II I ■ ■ I I — 1W»— — ^ 

• page «6. * page 14. 



tertified, "on the pont of nceiving " a seat; and the 
object of this letter was to learn wbetber^ along with 
the «ea^ "ttie power of tliinkiiig fw himself" might 
be iocluded in the grant ; the question beii^ accom- 
panied with a request that, in case of the negative 
some other nomioee might be the object of his lord- 
ship's " conBdence." 

The request was ioadmisuble, and the confidence 
found some other object. 

It is in the hope of substituting men to puppets, 
and the will of the peoi^e to the will of noble lord^ 
puppets themselves to ministers or secret advisers, 
that parliamentary reform ha3 of late become once 
more an object of general dii^sire : but parliamentary 
reform was that sort of thing which " he would sooner," 
be said, " suffer bis band to be cut off than vote for * :" 
whether it was before or after the experiment that 
this magnanimity was displayed, the editor has not 
informed us. 

The present which the world received in the publi- 
cation of this work may on several accounts be justly 
termed a valuable one. The only causo of regret is, 
that the editor should, by the unqualified ap[Ht)bation 
and admiration bestowed npoo it, have made the prin- 
ciples of the work as it were his own. 

Tme it is, that where instruction is given, showing 
how mischief may be done or aimed at, whether it 
shall serve as a precept or'a prdiibition, depends in 
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the upshot, upon the person on whom it opcnles with 
effect: 

Many a dehMtation that not onlj has the effiect of 
an exhortation, but was designed to hare that ^ect ; 
- Instructioas bow to administer poisoos with suc- 
cess, may on the other hand have the effect of enabling 
a person who takes them up with an opposite view, to 
secure himself the more effectually agtdnst tiie attacii 
of poisons ; 

Biit by the manner iu which he writes, by the ac- 
cessory ideas presented by the words in which, the in- 
stroction is conveyed, there can seldom be much dif- 
ficulty in comprehmdtng in the delimy (tf his tnstroc' 
tions whether the writer wishes that the snggcstioiis 
conveyed by them should be embraoad or rejected : 
' If occasionrily there can be room fiar doubt in this 
respect, at any rate no room can there be Ah- any iii 
the case of G«wil Hamilton. As Uttle can there be ^ 
in the case of bis editor and pan^yrist: Qui mhi £$• 
apubapuer es, ct^ atyuedoceri. Sue ada, hoc am- 
mo concipe dicta tuo : The object or end in view is, 
on occaaon of a debate in Partiamoit, — in a supreme 
le^slative assembly, — how to gain your pant, whatever 
it be. The means indicated as cooductve to that end 
are sometimes &ir ones, sometimes foid once ; and be 
th^ fair or foul, they are throug^ut delivered with 
the same tone of seriousness and composure. 

Come unto me all ye who have a point to gain, and 
I will show you bow : bad or good, so as it be not par- 
liamentary reform, to me it is matter of indifference. 
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Here then, whatever be the influence of authority, 
authority in getierali and that of the writer in: parti-> 
cular/itis in the propagation of louiicdrity (of inain- 
certly to be employed in the service it is most fit for,: 
and iniwfaich it finds its richest reward,) that through- 
out the whole course q£ this wotk, and under the naaie 
of Gerard Hamilton, not to speak of his editor and 
panegyriiiti such authority eserts itself. 

To secure their children from falling into the vice' 
of dmnkenoess^ it was the policy we are told of Spar^ 
tea 6)li(to:t06xbilMft their slaves in a state of inebria^ 
tioOyHbatitiie ooatesBpt mi^t be felt to which a man 
stttidt exposed rwinn flie intellectual part of his frame 
has been tiironrn into the. disordered state to which ik 
is apt by this la^anSi to be reduced. An £n^sh father, 
if be has any negaid for the morals of his son^ and in 
particular for that vital part in which sincerity is con- 
ecraed, will peirhiaps no where else find so instructive 
an example as: Gierard Hamilton has rendered bimseJf 
by Ifais.bQok: in that mirror may be seen to what a 
state Gif corruption the moml part of man's frame is 
capable of being reduced ; to what a state of degra^* 
datioB^.in.tbe prasent state of pariiaineotaiy morality,^ 
a maa is capable ctf sinking even when sober,, and 
withottt any belpfinom wine ; and with what deli be*, 
rate zeal he may himself exert his powers in the en-* 
deavour to propagate the infection in other minds. 



PART THE FIRST. 



FALLACIES OF AUTHORITY. 

Tke subject of which it Authoritj/ m various shapet, 

and the object, to r^ress ail ej.-erdte of the reaton- 

ing faculty. 

With reference to any menures iMviog for tbdr 
ot^ject the greatat happimu of tke greaiett mitnber, 
tbe course pursued by the advenaries of sucfa measoret 
baa commoDly been, in the first imtance, to endeavoov 
tQ rei»«as altogether the ezerciae of ithe reaBoning fe- 
culty> by adducing aathority in Tarious shapes as con* 
elusive upon tbe satgect of tbe measnre proposed. 

But before any clear view can he ^ren of tbe de- 
coption Uable to be produced by tbe abuse of tbe spe^ 
des of aigament here in question, it wilt be neoessaiy 
to tMiQg to view the distinction between the proper 
and the improper use of it. 

In tbe ensuing analysis of Authority, one distinctioii 
oi^t to be borne in mind ;— 4t is the distinction be- 
tween what may be termed a questitm of opinion, or 
quid faciendum ; and what may be temoed a questioa 
oifact, or quid factum. Since it will frequently hap- 
pen, that whilst the authority of a person in respect 
to a question of fact \& entitled to more or leas re^ud, 
it is not so entitled in respect of a question of ofMuioB. 
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of opportuni^ or matter of iofortnadoD, with refereoce 
to tbe iadividual question in hand ; distance in point 
of time from tlie scene of the proposed measure; 
distance in point of place ; — such a^n are tbe sources 
in which, tbe situation of the pei'soo in question being 
given, any deficiency in respect of relative and ade- 
quate intelligence is, it seems, to be looked for. 

It is in tbe character of a cause of deficiency in re< 
lative and adequate information, that distance in point 
of time operates as a cause of deficiency in respect of 
relative and adequate intelligence, and so in rej^rd to 
distance in point of place. 

As to relative prubity, any deficiency reivrable to 
this bead will be occasioned by tlie exposure of tbe 
pertoaa ctffut to tbe action of sinister interest : con- 
cerning which see Part 5, Chapter ^.—f-Causet of the 
utterance ^ these Jallacies. 

The most ordinary and conspicuous deficiency in 
tbe article of relative probity, is that of sioceri^: tbe 
improbity consisting in the opposition or discrepancy 
t)etween the opinion expressed and the opinion really 
entertained. 

But as not only declaration of opinion, but opinion 
itsdf, is exposed to tbe action of sinister interest, in 
so far as this is the case, the deficiency is occasioned 
in two ways ; by the action of tbe sinister interest 
either the relevant means and materials are kept oato[ 
the mind, or, if this be not found practicable, the atten- 
tion is kept from fixing upon tbem with the degree of 
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JDtensity proportioned to their le^tiniately persuasive 
ftmx. 

As to the mass of information received by any per- 
son in relation to a ^ven subject, the correctuess and 
completeness of such inforniatioa, and theoce the pro- 
bability of correctness on the part of the ofHoioo 
grounded on it, will be in the joint ratio of the suffi- 
ciency of the means of collecting such information, and 
the strength of the motives by which be was ui^d to 
the employment of those means. 

Chi both these accounts taken together, at the top 
of the scale of trustworthiness stands that mass oT 
authori^ which is constituted by what may be termed 
tcieni^ or professional opinion : that is, opinion en- 
tertained in relation to the subject in question by a 
person who, by special means and motives attached 
to a particular situation in life, may with reason be 
considered as possessed of such means of ensuring the 
correctness of his opinion as cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to have place on the part of a person not so 
circumstanced. 

As to the special motives in question, they will in 
every case be found to consist of good or evil : profit 
for instance, or loss, presenting themselves as even- 
tually likely to befell the person in question ; pio6t 
or other good in case of the correctness of his opi- 
nion ; loss or other evil in the event of its incorrect- 
ness. 

In proportion to the force with which a mau's will 
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is operated upon bj tbe motives in question, is tha 
degree of attentioo employed io looking oat for tb« 
means oi informatioD, and tbe um made of tbem in 
the way of reflection towards tbe formaUcKi of his 
opinion. 

Thus in the case of every occupation which a man 
engages in with a view to profi^ the bo[>e of gaining 
his livelihood, and the fear of not gaining it, are tbe 
motives by which lie is urged to apply bis attention to 
tbe collection of whatsoever information may contri* 
bute to the correctness of tbe several opinions which 
lie may have occasiMi to fonn, respecting tbe most 
advantageous method of carrying on the several ope- 
rations, by which such profit may be obiaioed. 

1 . The legitimately persuasive force of pr^esuoaal 
authority, being taken as the highest term in the scale, 
tbe following may be noticed as expressive of so many 
other species of authority, occnpyiog so many inferior 
d^rees in the same scale : 

S. AutbcHi^ derived from power. Tbe greater 
the quantity of power a man has, no matter in what 
ibape, tbe oeaier the fuithority of bis opinion a>me8 
to [vofessional autbori^, in respect of the &cility of 
obtaining the means conducive to ccnrectiKSS (rf de- 
osion. 

3. Authority derived from opulence. Opulence 
— being an instrument of power, and, to a consider- 
able eiteot, applicable in a direct way to many or 
most of tbe purposes to which power is ^>plicable,— 

DS 
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seems to stand next after power in the scale of instni- ~ 
ments of facility as above. 

4. Aulbority derived from repulatitm, considered 
as among the efficient causes of respect. By reputa- 
tion, understand, on this occasion, general reputation, 
not special and relative reputation, wliicli would rank 
the species of authority under the head of professional- 
authority as above. 

Note, that of all these four species of authority it 
is only in the case of the first that the presumable ad- 
vantage, which is the efficient cause of its legitimately 
persuasive force, extends to the article of motives a» 
well as means. By having the motives that tend to« 
correctness of information, the protiessional man has 
the means likewise ; since it is to the force of the mo- 
tives under the stimulus of which he acts that he is 
indebted for whatever means he acquires. It is from 
bis having the motives that it follows that he has the 
means. 

But in those other cases, whatsoever be the means 
which a man's situation places within his reach, it 
follows not that he has the motives, — that he is ac- 
tually under tlie impulse of any motive sufficient to 
the full action of that desire and that energy by 
which alone he can be in an adequate degree put in 
possession of the means. 

On the contrary, in proportion as in the scale of 
power the man in question rises above the ordinary 
level, in that same proportion, in respect of motives 
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for exertion (be tbe line of action what it may), be is 
apt to sink below tbe same level : because the greater 
the quantum of the share of the general mass of ob- 
jects of desire that a man is already in possession of, 
the greater is tbe amount of tliat portion of bis desires 
which is already in a state of saturation, and conse- 
quently the less the amount of that portion which, re- 
maining unsatiated, is left free to operate upon his 
mind in the character of a motive. 

Under Oriental despotism, the person at whose 
command the meant of infonnation exist \a a larger 
proportion than they do in the instance of any other 
person whatever, is the despot ; but necessary motiva 
being wanting, no use is made by him of these means, 
and the general result is a state of almost infantine 
imbecility and ignorance. 

Such in kind, varying only in degree, is the case 
with every hand in which power is lodged, unincum- 
beied with obligation ; or, in other words, with sense 
of eventual danger. 

In England the king, tbe peer, the opulent borough- 
holding or county-holding country gentleman, should, 
on the above principle, present an instance of the sort 
of double scale in question, in which, while means de- 
crease, motives rise. 

But so long as be takes' any part at all in public 
afiairs, the sense of that weak kind of eventual respon- 
sibility to which, notwithstanding tbe prevailing habits 
of idolatry, the monarch, as sucb, stands at all times 
exposed, suffices to keep his intellectual Acuities at a 
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point more or leas above tlie point of utter ignonmce ; 
whereas, short of provable idiotism, there is no degree 
of imbecility that iu either of those two other situa- 
tions can suffice to render it matter of danger or in- 
convenience to the possessor, either to leave alto- 
gether unexercised the power annexed to such situa- 
tion, or, without the smallest regard for the public 
welfare, to exercise it in whatever manner may be 
most agreeable or convenient to himself. 

All this while, it is only on the supposition of per- 
feet relative probity, viz. of that branch of probity that 
consists of sincerity, as well as absence of all such 
sources of delusion as to tiie person in question are 
liable to produce the effects of insincerity, — in a word, 
it is only on the supposition of the absence of exposure 
to the action of any sinister interest, operating in such 
direction as to tend to produce either erroneous opi- 
nion or misrepresentation of a man's opinion on the sub- 
ject in question, that, in so far as it depends on the in- 
formation necessary to correctness of opinion, the title 
of a man's authority to regard bears any proportion 
either to motives or to means of information as above. 

On the contrary, if either immediately, or through 
the medium of the will, a man's understanding be ex- 
posed to the dominion of sinister interest, the more 
complete as well as correct the mass of relative in- 
formation is which he possesses, the more completely 
destitute of all title to regard, i. e. to confidence, un- 
less it be in the opposite direction, will the authority, 
or pretended or real opinion, be. 
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Hence it is tfaatoo the quesdon, What is the system 
of remuMratioa best adapted to the purpose of ob- 
Cainii^ tbe highest degree of oflkial aptitude through- 
out the whole field of official senrioe ? — the authority 
of any person who here or elsewhere, now or formerly, 
in possesion or expectation of any such situation 
that of minister of state, so far from being greater 
than that of an average man, b not equal to 0, but in 
tbe mathematical sense native, or so muchbelow : 
i.e. so far as it affords a reason for looking upon the 
opposite opinion as the right and true one. 

So again as to this question— -What, in so frur as 
concerns cognoscihility, or economy and expedition 
in {NTOoedure, the state of tbe law aught to be ?— in the 
instance of any person who here or elsewhere, recently 
or formerly, but more particularly in thb country, was 
in possession or expectation of any situation, profes- 
sional or official, the profitableness of which, in the 
shape of pecuniary emolument, or in any other shape 
(such as power, reputation, ease, and occasionally 
vengeance), depended upon the incognoscibility, tbe 
expensiveness, the dilatoriness, the vexatiousness of 
the system of judicial procedure, — the weight of the 
authority,-^the strength of its title to credit on the 
part of those understandings to which the force of it 
n applied, — ^is not merely equal to 0, but in the mathe- 
matical sense native, or so much below 0. 

Note, that where, as above, the weight or probative 
iimse of tbe authority in question is spoken of as being 
not positive but negative (being rendered so by sinister 
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tible of any such arguments, in proportion to tbe effi- 
(neacy of tbe motives and means beiias for tbe acqui- 
aitionof such relevant infonnatioa is the probability 
of bis bringing such information to view. If, tiuai, 
instead of bringing to view any sacb relevant informa- 
tion, or by way of supplement and support to such 
relevant information (when weak and insufficient), tbe 
arguments which be brin^ to view are of tbe irrelevant 
sort, the addition of such bad arguments affords a sort 
of circumstantial evidence, and that of no mean de- 
^ee of probative force, of the inability of the side thus 
advocated to furnish any good ones. 
- Ciosenas of the relation between tbe immediate 
subject in hand and the subject of the supposed opi- 
nion of which the authori^ is composed, has been 
mentioned as the third circumstance necessary to be 
considered in estimating the credit due to autbori^ : 
— of this, it is evident enough, there cannot be any 
common and generally applicable measure. It is that 
sort of quantity of the amount of which a judgment 
can only be (denounced in each individual case. 

As to the fourth, — fidelity of tbe medium throng 
which the opinion constitutive of the authori^ in ques- 
tion bos been, or is supposed to have been, transmitted, 
— it is only pr^ memoria that this topic is here brought 
to view in tbe list of the circumstances from which 
the Ic^ditiately persuasive force of an opinion con- 
stitutive of authority is liable to experience decrease : 
of its admission into this list tbe propriety is, on the 
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bare meatioD, as manifest as it b in the power of rea- 
soning to make it In this respect the rule and mea- 
sure as well as c%use of such decrease stand exactly 
on the same ground as the rule with respect to any 
other evidence ; authority being to the purpose in 
question neither more nor less than an article of cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 

The need for the legitimately persuasive force of 
authority, i. e. probability of comparatively superior 
information on the one hand, is in the inverse ratio of 
information on the part of the person on whom it is 
designed to operate, on the other. The less the de- 
gree in which each man is qualified to form a judg- 
ment on any subject on the ground of specific and re- 
levant informadon,-— on the ground of direct evidence, 
— the more cogent the necessity he is under of trusting, 
with a degree of confidence more or less implicit, to 
that species of circumstantial evidence : and in pro- 
portion to the number of the persons . who possess, 
each within himself, the means of forming an opi- 
nion on any gjiven subject on the ground of such 
direct evidence, the greater the number of the per- 
sons to whom it ought to be matter of shame to 
frame and pronounce their respective decision, on no 
better ground than that of such inconclusive and ne- 
cessarily fallacious evidence. 

Of the truth of this observation, men belon^ng to 
the several classes, whose situation in the community 
has^ven to them in conjunction, with efficient power. 
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a separate and sinister interest opposite to that of the 
community in general, have seldom failed to be in a 
sufficient degree percipient. 

In this perception, in the instance of the fraternity 
of lawyers, may be seen one cause, though not the 
only one, of the anxiety betrayed, and pains taken, to 
keep the rule of action in a state of as complete in- 
cognoscibility as possible on the part of those whose 
conduct is professed to be directed by it, and whose 
fate is in fact disposed of by it. 

In this same perception, in the instance of the 
clergy of old times in the Romish church, may be 
seen in like manner the cause, or at least one cause, 
of the pains taken to keep in the same state of incog- 
noscibility the acknowledged rule of action in matters 
of sacred and supernatural law. 

In' this same perception, in the instance of the En- 
glish clergy of times posterior to those of the Romish 
church, — ^in this same perception, — ^may be seen one 
cause of the exertions made by so large a proportion 
of the governing classes of that hierarchy to keep back 
and if possible render abortive the system of invention, 
which has for its object the giving to the exercise of 
the art of reading the highest degree of universality 
possible. 

To return. Be the subject matter what it may, to 
the account of fallacies cannot be placed any mention 
made of an opinion to such or such an effect, as having 
been delivered or intimated by such or such a person 
by name, when the sole object of the reference is to 
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the comprehenaioD of the debaters, that argunieDt 
beariDg the closest relation to it would be perfectly 
within the sphere of their compreheDsion, — authority 
(a sort of argument in the case here in question not 
relevant) is employed in the place of such relevant 
arguments as might have been adduced on one side, 
or, in opposition to irrelevant ones, adduced on the 
other side. . 

But the case in which the practice of adducing au- 
thority in thecbaracterofan argument is in the highest 
degree exposed to the imputation of fallacy, is, where 
the situation of the debaters being such that the fbrni- 
iag a correct conception of, and judgment oo, such 
relevant arguments as the subject admits is not beyond 
their competency, the opinion, real or supposed, of any 
person who, from his profession or other particular 
situation, derives an interest opposite to that of the 
public, is adduced in tiie character of an argument, in 
lieu of such relevant arguments as the question ought 
to furnish. (In an appendix to this chapter will be 
given examples of persons whose declared opinions, 
on a question of l^slation, are in a peculiar degree 
liable to be tinged with falsity by the action of sinister 
interest.) 

He who, on a question concerning the propriety of 
any law or established practice with reference to the 
time being, refers to authority as decisive of the ques- 

thia Dot in one work only, but in two. The tbove words are from his 
Vin, 'Leff.U 9, 302 ; and in hii Alliance, lu;. is a passage to the same 
effect : here then we have authority against sulbority. 
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tioii» asnimes tbe truth of one or other of two posi- 
tions : viz. that the principle of utility^ i. e; that tbe 
greatest bappioess of the greatest number, is not at the 
time in question tbe proper standard for judging of tbe 
merits of the question, or that the practice of other 
and fonner times, or tbe opinion of other persons, 
ought to be regarded in all cases as conclusive evi- 
dence of the nature and tendency of the practice : — 
conclusive evidence, superseding the necessity and 
propriety of any recourse to reason or present expe- 
rience 

In tbe first case, being really an enemy to the com- 
munity, that he should be esteemed as such by all to 
whom the happiness of the communis is an object of 
regard, is no more than right and reasonable, no more 
than what, if men acted consistently, would uniformly 
take place. 

In the other case, what he does, is, virtually to ac' 
knowledge himself not to possess any powers of rea- 
soning which he himself can venture to think it safe 
to trust to : incapable of forming for himself any 
judgment by which be looks upon it as safe to be 
determined, he betakes himself for safety to some 
other man, or set of men, of whom he knows little or 
nothing, except that tbey lived so many years ago ; 
that the period of their existence was by so much an- 
terior to his own time ; by so much anterior, and 
consequently possessing for its guidance so much the 
less experience. 

But when a man gives this account of himself, — 
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when he represents his own mind as labounDg onder 
this kind and degree of imbecility, <-»what can be more 
reasonable than that he should be taken at hie word ? 
that he should be considered as a person labouring 
under a general and incurable imbecility, from whom 
nothing relevant can reasonably be expected ? 

He who, in place of reasoning, deduced (if the sub- 
ject be of a practical nature) from the consideration 
of the end in view, employs authority, makes no se- 
cret of the opinion he entertains of his hearers or his 
readers : he assumes that those to whom he addrestes 
himself are incapable, each of them, of forming a 
judgment of theirown. If they submit to this insula 
may it not be presumed that -they acknowledge the 
justice of it ? 

Of imbecility, at any rate of self-conscious and self- 
avowed imbecility, proportionable humility ought na- 
turally to be the result ; 

On the contrary, so far from httmility,-^>f this spe- 
cies of idolatry, — of this worshipping of dead men's 
bones, all the passions the most opposite to humility, 
— ^pride, anger, obstinacy, and overbearingness,-~are 
the frequent, not to say the constant accompaniments* 

With the utmost strength of mind that can be dis- 
played in the field of reasoning, no reasonable man 
ever maiufests so much heat, assumes so much, or 
exhibits himself disposed to bear so little, as tfiese 
men, whose title to regard and notice is thus given 
up by themselves. 

Whence this inconsistency? Whence this violence? 
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From this alone, that having some abuse to defend, 
some abuse in which they have an interest and a profit, 
and finding it on the ground of present public interest 
indefeasible, they fly for refuge to the only sort of ar- 
gument, in which so much as the pretension of being 
sincere in error can find countenance. 

By authority, support, the strength of which is pro- 
portioned to the number of the persons joining in it, 
is given to systems of opinions, at once absurd and 
pernicious — to the religion of Buddh, of Brama, of 
Fob, of Mahomet. 

And hence it may be inferred that the probative 
force of authority is not increased by the number of 
those who may have professed a givai 0[Hnion, unless 
indeed it could be proved that each individual of the 
multitudes who professed the opinion, possessed in 
the highest d^ree the means and motives for ensuring 
its correctness. Even in such a case it would not 
warrant the substitution of the authority for such di- 
rect evidence and arguments as any case in debate 
might be able to supply, supposing the debaters capa- 
ble of comprehending such direct evidence and argu- 
ments ; but tiiat, in ordinary cases, no such circum- 
stantial evidence should possess any such le^timately 
probative force as to warrant, the addition, much less _ 
the substitution of it, to that sort of iDformati(m which 
belongs to direct evidence, will, it is supposed, be 
rendered sufficiently apparent by the following consi- 
derations ; 

1. If in theory any the minutest degree of force 
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were ascribed to the dementary monade of the body 
Of authori^ thus composed, and this tbeory were fol- 
lowed up io practice, tbe consequence would be, the 
utter sLb?er8ion of the existing state of things : — as 
for example, — If distance in point of time were not 
mfficieot to destroy the probative force of such autfio- 
rity, the Catholic religion would in England be to be 
restored to the exclusive domioion it possessed and 
exercised for so many centuries : tbe Toleration laws 
ivould be to be repealed, and persecution to the lengtii 
of extirpation would be to be substituted to whatever 
liberty in conduct and discourse is enjoyed at present; 
—and io this way, after the abolished religion had 
thus been trlunipbaody restored, an inexorable door 
would be shut against every imaginable change in it, 
and thence against eveiy ima^nable reform or im- 
provement in it, through all future ages : 

2. If distance in point of place were not understood 
to have the same effect, some ottier religion than the 
Cbristian,^-tfae religion of Mahomet for example, or 
tbe way of thinking in matters of reli^on, prevalent in 
China, — would have to be substituted by law to the 
Christian religion. 

In authority, defence, such as it is, has been found 
for every imperfection, for every abuse, for every the 
most pemicibus and most execrable abomination that 
the most corrupt system of government has ever lua- 
buided in its bosom : — 
And here may be seen the mischief necessarily at- 
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But, Secondly, In a situation for which the strongest 
taleots would not be more than adequate, there is fre- 
quently a failure of natural talent; because, in so many 
instances admission to that situation depends either oo 
the person admitted, or oo others to whom, whether 
he has or has not the requisite talents is a matter of 
indifierence, that no degree of intellectual deficiency, 
short of palpable idiocy, can have the effect of ex- 
cluding a man from occupying it. 

Thirdly, The sense of responsibility is in the instance 
of a \arge proportion of the members wanting altoge- 
ther ; because in so small a proportion are they at 
nny time in any degree of dependence on the people 
whose fete is in their hands, and because in the in- 
stance of the few who are in any degree so dependent, 
the efficient cause aad consequently the feeling of such 
dependence endures during so small a proportion of 
the time for which they enjoy their situations : be- 
cause also, while so few are dependent on those on 
whom they ought to be dependent, so many are de- 
pendent on those who ought to be dependent on them, 
— those servants of the crown, on whose conduct they 
are commissioned by their constituents to act as 
judges. What share of knowledge, intelligence and 
natural talent'is in the house, is thus divided between 
those who are, and their rivals who hope to be, ser- 
vants of the crown. The consequence is, that, those 
excepted in whom knowledge, intelligence and talent 
are worse than useless, the house is composed of meo 
the furniture of whose minds is made up of discordant 
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prejudices, of which on each occasion they follow that 
bj which the interest or passion of the moment is 
most promoted. 

Then, with regard to responsibility, so happily have 
matters been managed by the house,— a seat there is 
not less clear of obligation than a seat in the opera 
house : in both, a man takes his seat, then only when 
he cannot find m.ore amusement elsewhere ; for both, 
the qualifications are the same, — a ticket begged or 
bought : in neither is a man charged with any ob- 
ligation, other than the n^ative one of not being a 
nuisance to the comjiany ; in both, the length as well as 
number of attendances depends on the amusement a 
man finds, except, in the case of the house, as regards 
the members dependent on the crown. True it is, 
tlial a self-called independent member is not necessa- 
rily ignorant and weak : if by accident a man pos- 
sessed of knowledge and intelligence is placed in the 
house, his seat will not deprive him of his acquire- 
ments : all therefore that is meant is, only, that igno- 
rance does not disqualify, not that knowledge does. 
Of the crown and its creatures it is the interest that 
this ignorance be as thick as possible. Why ? Because 
the thicker the ignorance, the more completely is the 
furniture of men's minds made up of those interest- 
begotten prejudices, which render them blindly obse- 
quious to ^1 those who with power in their hands 
stand up to take the lead. 

But the emperor of Morocco is not more irrespon- 
nble, and tlierefore more likely to be ignorant and 
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prone to be deceived by the hUacy ofautboii^, thaa 
ft member of tfae &ituh Parliamoit :— the emperor 
of Morocco's power is clear of obligaticM] ; so is tbe 
member's : — the emperor's power, it is true, is ao in- 
t^;er, and the member's bat a fraction of it ; but no 
^OTBDce prevents a man from becoming <»■ continu- 
ing emperor of Morocco, nor from becoming or con- 
tinuing a member: — tbe emperor's title is deriTOd 
from birth ; so is that of many a member :— to enjoy 
fai« despotism, no fraud, insinceri^, hypocrisy or jai^ 
gon is necessary to the emperor ; much of alt to the 
member : — by ascending-and maintaining lus throne, 
no principle is violated by the emperor ; . by tbe mem- 
ber, if a borough-bolder, many are violated' on his 
taking and retuning his seat : — by being a despot the 
emperor is not an impostor ; the member is : — tbe 
emperor pretends not to be a trustee, agent, deputy, 
delegate, representative ; lying is not among tbe ao- 
companiments of his tyranny and insolence; the 
member does pretend all this, and (if a borough- 
bolder) lies. — A trust-holder? yes; but a tnist-breaker: 
. — an agent'' yes; but for faimself : — a representative 
of the people? yes; but so as Mr. Kemble is of Mac- 
beth : — a deputy r yes ; because it has not been in 
their power to depute, to delate any body else :— 
deputy, — delate, — neither title he assumes but for 
a^raent, and when be cannot help it ; deputation 
being matter of fact, tbe word presents an act with 
all its circumstances, viz. fewness of the electors, their 
nant of freedom, 8k. ; representation is a more con- 
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venient word, the acts, &c. are kept out of sight by it ; 
— it is a mere Bction, the offspring of lawyer-craft, and 
any one person or thing may be represented by any 
other. By canvass with colours, a man is represent- 
ed ; by a king, the whole people ; by an ambassador, 
the king, and thus the people. 

Remedy against the influence of this fallacy. 

For banishing ignorance, for substituting to it a 
constantly competent measure of useful, appropriate 
and general instruction, the proper, the necessary, the 
only niealis lie not deep beneath the suriace. 

The sources of instruction being supposed at coui- 
maod, and the quanti^ of natural talent given, the 
quantity of information obtained will in every case be 
as the quantity of mental labour employed in the col- 
lection of it— the quantity of mental labour, as the 
aggregate strength of the motives by which a man is 
excite! to labour. 

In the existing order of things, there is, compara- 
tively speaking, no instruction obtained, because no 
labour is bestowed, — no labour is bestowed, because 
none of tiie motives by which men are excited to la- 
bour are applied in this direction. 

The situation being by the supposition an object of 
desire, if the case were such that, without labour em- 
ployed in obtaining instruction, there would be no 
chance of obtaining the situation, or but an inferior 
chance, while in case of labour so employed there 
would be a certainty or a superior chance, — here, in- 
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structioD would have its motives, — here, labour applied 
to the attaiomeot of instrnctioD, — here, consequeotly, 
instructioo itself would have its probaUyefficieDtcame. 

Hie quality, i.e. the relative applicability of tbe 
mass of information obtained, is an object not to be 
overlooked. 

The goodness of tbe quality will depend on the 
liberty «ijoyed in respect of the choice. By profai- 
bitions, with penalties attached to the deliveiy of al- 
lied infonnatioD relative to a subject ia qnestioo, or 
any part of it, the quality of the whole mass is im- 
paired, and an implied certificate is given of the truth 
and utili^ of whatsoever portion Is thus endeavoured 
to be suppressed. 

APPENDIX. 
ExampUt of descriptumt of persons whose declared 
opinions upon a question of l^islation are peculiarly 
liable to be tinged with falsity by the action of 
sinister interest. 

1. lawyers; oppositeness of their interest to the 
universal interest. 
The opinions of lawyers in a question of le^lation, 
particularly of such lawyers as are or have been prac- 
tising advocates, are peculiarly lifU>le to be tinged with 
falsity by the operation of sinister interest. To the 
interest of the community at large, that of every ad- 
vocate is in a state of such direct and constant oppo- 
sition (especially in civil matters), that tbe above 
assertion requires au apology to redeem it from the 
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appearaoce of trifling : the apology cod^U id the ex- 
tensively prevEuling propensity to oreriook and turn 
aside from a fact so entitled to notice. It is the people's 
interest that delay, vexation and expense of procedure 
should be as small as possible : — it is the advocate's 
that they should be as great as possible : viz. expense 
in so far as his profit is proportioned to it ; &cUtious 
vexation and delay, in so far as inseparable from the 
profit-yielding part of the expense. As to uncertain^ 
in the law, it is the people's interest that each inan's 
security agunat wrong should be as complete as pos- 
sible; tiiat all bis rights should be known to him; that 
all acts, which in the case of his doing them will be 
treated as offences, may be known to him aa such, to- 
gether with their eventual punisbment, that he may 
avoid committing them, and that others may, in as few 
instances as possible, suffer either from the wrong or 
from the expensive and vexaUous remedy. Hence it 
is their interest, that as to all these matters the rule of 
acUon, in so far as it applies to each man, should at 
all times be not only discoverable, but actually present 
to his mind. Such knowledge, which it is every man's 
interest to possess to the greatest, it is the lawyer's 
interest that he possess it to the narrowest extent pos- 
sible. It is every man's interest to keep out of law- 
yers' hands as much as possible ; it is the lawyer's io- 
terest to get him in as often, and keep him in as long, 
as possible : thence that any written expression of the 
words necessary to keep non-lawyers out of bis hand 
may as long as possible be prevented from coming into 
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existence, and wbeii in existence as long as possible 
kept from being present to his miad, and when pre- 
sented irom staying there*. It is the lawyer's interest, 
therefore, that people should continually suffer for the 
noD-observance of laws, which, so far from hanng re- 
ceived efficient promulgation, have never yet found 
any authoritative expression in words. This b the 
perfection of oppression : yet, propose that access to 
Icnowledge of the laws be afforded by means of a code, 
lawyers, one and all, will join in declaring it impos- 
sible. To any effect, as occasion occurs, a judge will 
:forge a rule of law : to that same effect, in any d^er- 
luinate form of words, propose to make a law, that 
same judge will declare it impossible. It is the judge's 
interest that oD every occasicHi his declared opioitHi 
be taken for the standard of right and wrong; that 
whatever he declares right or wrong be universally re- 
ceived as such, how contrary soever such declaration 
be to truth and utili^, or to lus own declaration at 
other times : — hence, that within the whole field of 
law, men's opinions of right and wrong should be as 
contradictory, unsettled, and thence as obsequious to 
bim as possible : in particular, that the same conduct 

* A considerable proportiuD of what is tenncd the Common law of 
pjiglaud is in this oral and unwritten state. The cues in which it 
has been clothed with words, that is, in which it has been framed and 
pronounced, are to be found in the various collectioiis of reported d«> 
C)»ona. These decisions, not having the sanction of a law paued hy 
the le^lature, are confirmed or OYciruled at pleasure by the eiiiting 
judges ; so that, except in matters of the most common and duljr oc- 
currence, they afford no rule of action at all. 
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which to others would occasion shame and punish- 
ment, should to him and his occasion honour and re- 
ward : that on condition of telling a lie, it should be 
in his power to do what he pleases, the injustice and 
falsehood being regarded with complacency and re- 
verence ; that as often as by falsehood, money or ad- 
vantage in any other shape can be produced to him, 
it should be regarded as prdper for him to employ re- 
ward or punishment, or both, for the procurement of 
such falsehood. Consistently with men's abstaining 
from violences, by which the person and property of 
him and his would be alarmingly endangered, it is his 
interest that intellectual as well as moral depravation 
should be as intense and extensive as possible ; That 
transgressions cognizable by him should be as nume- 
rous as possible ; That injuries and other trans- 
gressions committed by him should be reverenced as 
acts of virtue ; That the suffering produced by such 
injuries should be placed, not to his account, but 
to the immutable nature of things, or to the wrong- 
doer, who, but for encouragement from him, would not 
have become such. His professional and personal in- 
terest being thus adverse to that of the public, from 
a lawyer's declaration that the tendency of a proposed 
law relative to procedure, &c. is pernicious, the con- 
trary inference may not unreasonably be drawn. From 
those habits of misrepresenting their own opinion 
(i. e. of insincerity), which are almost peculiar to this 
in comparison with other classes, one presumption is, 
that he does not entertain the opinion thus declared ; 
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— another, that if he does, be has been deceived into 
it by sinister interest and the authority of co-pro- 
fessional men, in like manner decdvers or deceived : 
in other words, it is the result of interest-begotten pre> 
Judice. In the case of every other body of men, it is 
generally expected that their conduct and language will 
be for the most part directed by their own interest, that 
is, by their own view of it. In tlie case of the lawyer, 
the ground of this persuasion, so far from being weaker, 
is stronger than in any other case. His evidence being 
thus interested eoidence, according to his own rules bis 
<leclarauon of opinion on the subject here pointed out 
-would not be so much ns bearable. It is true, were 
those rules consisteatly observed, judicature would be 
useless, and society dissolved : accordingly they are 
not so observed, but observed or broken pretty much 
at pleasure ; but they are not the less among the num- 
ber of those rules, the excellence and inviolabili^ of 
which the lawyer is never tired of trumpeting. But 
on any point, such as those in question, nothing could 
be more unreasonable, nothing more inconsistent with 
what has beeu said above, than to refuse him a hear- 
ing. Ou every such point, his habits and experieuce 
afford him facilities not possessed by any one else for 
finding relevant and specific arguments, when the na- 
ture of the case afibrris any ; but the surer be is of 
being able to find such arguments, if any such are to 
be found, the stronger the reason for treating his naked 
declaration of opinion as unworthy of all regard : ac- 
companied by specific arguments, it is useless ; desti- 
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tute of them, it amounts to a virtual confession of 
tb«ir non-existence. 

So matters stand on thequestion vrhaXought to be law. 

On the question what the law is, so long as the rule of , 
action is kept in the state of common, alias unwritten, 
alias imaginary law, authority, though next to nothing, 
is every thing. The question is, what on a ^ven oc- 
casion A. (the judge) is likely to think: wait till your 
fortune has been spent in the inquiry, and you will 
know ; but, forasmuch as it is naturally a man's wish 
to be able to give a guess what the result will even- 
tually be, before he has spent his fortune, in the 
view if possible to avoid spending his fortune and get- 
ting nothing in return for it, he applies through the 
medium of B. (an attorney) for an opinion to C. (a 
counsel), who, considering what D. (a former judge) 
has, on a subject supposed to be more or less analo- 
gous to the one in question, said or been supposed to 
say, deduces therefore bis guess as to what, when the 
time comes, Judge A., he thinks, will say, and gives it 
you. A shorter way would be to put the question at 
once to A. ; but, for obvious reasons, this is not per- 
mitted. 

On many cases, agdn, as well-grounded a guess 
might be had of an astrologer for 6ve shillings, as of a 
counsel for twice or thrice as many guineas, but that 
the lawyer considers the astrologer as a smuggler, and 
puts him down. 

But Packwood's opinion on the goodness of his own 
razors would be a safer guide for jud^ng of their good- 
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ness, than a jaAfft'a opioion on the goodness of a pro- 
posed law : it b F&ckwood's interest that his razors 
be as good as possible ; — the judge's, that the law be 
as bad, yet thought to be as good, as possible. It 
would not be the judge's interest that his commodity 
should be thus badj if, as in the case of Packwood, the 
customer had other shops to go to ; but in this case, 
eren when there are two shops to go to, the shops 
being in confederacy, the commodity is equally bad in 
both ; and the worse the commodity, the better it is 
aud to be. In the case of the judge's commodity, no 
experience suffices to undeceive men ; the bad quality 
of it is refoTed to any cause but the true one. 

Examples. Churchmen; oppositeness of their interest 
to the universal interest. 
In the lawyer's case it has been shown that oo the 
question, what on such or such a point ought to be 
taw, to re£er to a lawyer's opinion given without or 
against specific reasons, is a fallacy ; its tendency, in 
proportion to the regard paid to it, deceptious ; — the 
cause of this deceptious tendency, sinister interest, to 
the action of which all tidvocates and (bdng made 
from advocates) all judges stand exposed. To the 
churchman's case the same reasoning applies : as, in 
the lawyer's case die objection does not arise on the 
question, what law is, but what ought to be law, — so 
ia the churchman's case it does not arise as to what 
in matters of religion is law, but as to what in those 
Diatters ought to be law. On a question not connected 
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irith religion^ reference to a churchman's opinion as 
uch, as authority, can scarcely be considered as a 
edlacy, such opinion not being likely to be considered 
A constitutive of authority. To understand how great 
irould be the probability of deception, if on the ques- 
ion, what in matters of religion ought to be law, the 
msupported opinion of a churchman were to be re- — s 

jarded as authority, we must develop the nature and H 

6rm of the sinister interest, by which any declaration 
f opinion from such a quarter is divested of all title 
regard. The sources of a churchman's sinister in- 
erest are as follows : — 

1. On entering into the profession, as condition 
precedent to advantage from it in the shape of sub- 
istence and all other shapes, he makes of necessity a 
olemn and recorded declaration of his belief in the 
ruth of 39 articles, framed S6S years ago, the date 
f which, the ignorance and violence of the time con- 
idered, should suffice to satisfy a reflecting mind of ' I i 
be impossibility of their being all of them really be- I ^ 
ieved by any person at present : I ^ 

2. In this declaration is generally understood to be u 
[icluded an engagement or undertaking, in case of ori- 
;inal belief and subsequent change, never to declare, 
AXtj if questioned, to deny such change : 

3. In the institution thus established, he beholds 
bame and punishment attached to sincerity, rewards in 
be largest quantity to absurdity and insincerity. Now 
be presumptions resulting from such an application of 
eward and punishment' to engage men to declare as* 
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«ot to given propontioiu are, 1st, That the {nvpon* 
tion is not believed by the proposer ; Snd, Thence, 
that it is not true ; 3rd, Thence, that it is not bdieved 
by the acceptor. It is impossible by reward or puniab* 
meat to produce real aod immediate belief: bat the 
following effects amy certainly be produced : l8t,Tbe 
abstainiDgfrom any declaration of disbelief; Su), Da- 
<laration of belief; Srd, The bnning aside from all 
consideratioos tending to produce disbelief; 4th, llie 
iooking out for, and fostening exclusive attention to, 
All considerations tending to produce belief, authority 
especially, by which a sort of vague and indistinct 
belief of the most absurd propositions has^eveiy where 
been produced. 

Od qo other part of the field of knowledge are r^^ 
ward or pnoisbment now-a-days considered as fit io- 
stnimeDts for the production of assent or dissent. A 
schoolmaster would not be looked upon as sane, who, 
instead of patting Euclid's Demonstrations into the 
bands of his scholar, should, without the Demonstra- 
tions, put the Propositions into bis haod, and give him 
a guinea for sigaing a papa* declarative of his belief in 
Ibem, or lock him up for a couple of days without 
food on his refosal to sign it. And so in chemistry, 
toectianics, husbandry, astronomy, or any other branch 
of knowledge. It is true, that in those parts of know- 
ledge in which assent and dissent are left free, the im- 
portance of truth may be esteemed not so ffeat as 
here, where it is thus influenced ; but the more im* 
portant the truth, the mcH^ flagrant the absurdly and 
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tyranny of employing, for the propagation of it, in« 
atniments, the employment of which has a stronger 
tendency to propagate error than troth. 

4. For teaching such religious truths as men are 
allowed to teach, together with such religious error as 
they aanei thus forced to teach, the churchman sees re- 
wards allotted in larger quantities than are allotted to 
tlie most useful services. Of much of the matter of 
reward thus bestowed, the disposal is in the king's 
bands, with the power of applying it, and motives for 
applying it, to the purpose of paiiiamentary service, 
payit^ for habitual breach of trust, and keeping in 
corrupt and secret dependence on his agents, those 
agents of the people whose duty it is to sit as judges 
over the agents of the king. In Ireland, of nine^tenths 
of those oQ pretence of instructing whom this vast mass 
of reward is extorted, it is knoi^, that, being by con- 
science precluded from bearing, it is impossible that 
they should derive any benefit Irom such instruction. 

In Scotland, where Government reward is not em- 
ployed in ^ving support to it, Church-of-£ngland]sm 
IS nedoced to next to nothing. 

The opinions which, in this state of things, interest 
engages a churchman to support, are — 1st, That re* 
ward to the highest extent has no tendency to pro- 
tnote insincerity, even where practicable, to an un- 
limited extent, and without chance of detection ; 8nd, 
Or that money given in case of compliance, refused 
in case of non-compliance, is not reward for com- 
pliance ; 3rd, Or that punishment applied in case of 
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noil-compliance, withheld in case of compliance, is not 
punishment; 4th^ Or that insincerity is not vice but 
virtue, and as such ought to be promoted ; 5th, Hiat 
it is not merely consistent with, but requisite to, good 
government to extort money from poor and rich to 
be applied as reward for doing nothing, or for doing 
but a small part of that which is done by others for a 
small proportion of the same reward, and tiiis on pre- 
tence of rendering service, which nine-tenths of the 
people refuse to receive. 

It is the interest of the persons thus engaged in a 
course of insincerity, that by the same means perse- 
verance in the same course should be universal and 
perpetual ; for su])pose, in case of the reward being 
witliheld, the number annually making the same de- 
daration should be reduced to half : this would be 
presumptive evidence of insincerity on the part of half 
of those who made it before. 

The more flagrant the absurdity, the stronger is 
each man^s interest in engaging as many as possible 
in joining with him in the profession of assent to it ; 
for the greater the number of such co-declarants, the 
greater the number of those of whose professions the 
elements of authority are composed ; and of those 
who stand precltidied from casting on the rest the im- 
putation of insincerity. 

The following, then, are the abuses in the defence 
of \9hith all churchmen are enlisted : 1st. Perpetua- 
tion of immorality in the shape of insincerity ; S. Of 
absurdity In subjects of the highest importance ; 

ra 
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CHAPTER II. 
The wisdom of our anceitora; or CHvumc argument. 



Sect. 1. Exposition. 

This argument consists io stating a supposed re- 
pugnancy between the proposed measure and the opi- 
nions of men by whom die country of those who are 
discusung the measure was inhabited informer times ; 
these opiaioDs being collected either irom the express 
words of some writer living at the period of time in 
question, or from laws or ioatitutions that were then 
in existence. 

Our wise ancestors — the wisdom of our ancestors — 
the wisdom oj i^es — venerahk antiqmty — wisdom of 
iM times — 

Such are the leading terms and phrases of propo- 
ntions the object of which is to cause the alleged 
repugnance to be regarded as a sufficient reason for 
the rejection of the proposed measure. 

Sect. S. Expowre. 

Hiis fallacy affords one of the most striking of the 
numerous instances in which, under the conciliatory 
influence of custom, that is of pr^udice, opinions 
the most repugnant to one another are capable of 
maintaining their ground in the same intellect. 
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This fallacy, prevalent as it is in matters of law, is 
directly repugaaat to a principle or maxim universally 
admitted in almost every other department of human 
intelligence, and which is the foundation of all useful 
knowledge and of all rational conduct. 

" Experience is the mother of wisdom," is among 
the maxims handed down to the present and all future 
ages, by the wisdom, such as it has been, of past ages. 

No ! says this fallacy, the true mother of wisdom 
is, not experience, but inexperience. 

An absurdity so glaring carries in itself its own re- 
futation ; and ail that we can do is, to trace the 
causes which have contributed to give to this fallacy 
such an ascendancy in matters of legislation. 

Among the several branches of the fallacies of au- 
thority, the cause of delusion is more impressive in 
this than in any other. 

1st, From inaccuracy of conception arises incor- 
rectness uf expression ; from which expression, con- 
ception, being produced again, error, from having 
been a momentary cause, comes to be a permanent 
effect. 

In the very denomination cOmmonly employed to 
signify the portion of time to which the fallacy refers^ 
is virtually involved a false and deceptious proposition, 
which, from its being employed by every mouth, is at 
length, without examination, received as true. 

What in common language is called old time, ought 
(with reference to any period at which the fallacy in 
question is employed) to be called young or early time. 
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As between'ilidindual wid iodividud linag at the 
same time and iu the aame situatioD, be who u old, 
possesses, as such, move experience than be who is 
young ; — as between generaticHi and geoentioD, the 
reverse ai this is true, if, as in ordinary langoage, a 
preceding generation be, with reference to a succeed- 
ing geoeration, called old ; — the old or preceding ge- 
neration could not have had so much experience as 
the succeeding. With respect to such of the materials 
or sources of wisdom which have come under the cog- 
nisance of their own senses, the two are on a par ; — 
with respect to such of those materials and sources of 
wisdom as are derived irom the reports of others, tbe 
later of the two possesses an indisputable advantage. 

In giving the name of old or elder to the earlier 
generation of the two, the misrepresentation is not 
less gross, nor the folly of it less incontestable, than 
if the name of old man or old woman were given to 
the infant in its cradle. 

What then is the wisdom of tbe times called old ? 
Is it the wisdom of gray hairs ? No. — It is the wis- 
dom of the cradle *. 

Tbe learned and honourable gentlemen of Tuibet 

■ No oDe will dear *^'^ preceding a^ hare produced men emi- 
nently dbdnguished by benevolence and ^nius; it b to them that ire 
owe in succes^oo all the advances which have hitherto heea made in 
the career of human improvement i but as their talents could only be 
developed in propordon to the state of linowledge at tbe period in wfii^ 
they lived, and could only have been called into action with a view to 
then-eiisting circumstances, it is ^uid to rely on their authority, at 
a period and omIn aslateof things altogether diflerent. 
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do homage to superior wisdom — superiority raised to 
the degree of divinity — in the person of an inftmt 
lying and squalling in his cradle. 

The learned and honourable gentlemen of West- 
HINSTBR set down as impostors tfae'LAMAS of Thf- 
BET, and laugh at the folly of the deluded people 
op whom such imposture passes for sinceribir and 
wisdom. 

But the worship paid at Thibet to the infant body 
of the present day, is, if not the exact countetpart, the 
^pe at least of the homage piud at Westuinsteb 
to the infant minds of those who have lived in earlier 
ages. 

Sndly, Another cause of delusion which promotes 
the employment of this ^lacy, is the reigning pre- 
judice in fiivour of the dead; — a prejudice which, 
in former times, contributed, more than any thing 
else, to the practice of idolatry : the dead were speedily 
elevated to the rank of divinities ; the superstitious 
invoked them, and ascribed a miraculous efficacy to 
their relics. 

This prejudice, when examined, will be seen to be 
no less indefensible than pernicious — no less perni- 
cious than indefensible. 

By propagating this mischievous notion, and acting 
accordingly, the man of selfishness and malice obtains 
the praise of humani^ and social virtue. With this 
jargon in his mouth, he is permitted to sacrifice the 
real inferests of the living to the imaginary interests 
of the dead. Thus imposture, in this shape, finds * 
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the folly or improbi^ of maDkind a never'fiuliog fiind 
of eocouragement and reward. 

De mortuu nil nisi boman; — with all its absurdity, 
tbe adage is but too frequently received as a leading 
principle of morals. Of two attacks, which is tbe 
more barbarous, od a . uiao that does feel it, or od a 
man that does not ? On the man that does feel it, says 
the piinciple of utility : On the man that does not, 
says tbe principle of caprice and prejudice — die prii>- 
dple of sentimentalism — tbe principle in which ima- 
gination is the sole mover — the principle in and by 
which feelings are disr^rded as not worth notice. 

Tbe samf man who bepraises you when dead, would 
have plagued you without mercy when living. 

Thus as between Pitt and Fox. While both were 
living, the friends of each reckoned so many adversa- 
ries in the friends of the other. On the death of him 
who died first, his adversaries were converted into 
fiieods. At what price this friendship was paid for 
by tbe people is no secret *■ : see tbe Statute Book, see 
the debates of tbe time, and see Defence of Economt/ 
against Burke and Rose. 

The cause of this so extensively-prevalent and ex- 
tensively-pernicious propensity lies not very deep. 

A dead man has no rivals, — to nobody is be an ob- 
ject of envy, — in whosesoever way he may have stood 
when living, when dead be no longer stands in any 



' For du p^rment of Mr. Pitt's crediton wat voted 40,000J. of tbe 
public nKnwy : — to Ur. Fox's widow, 1500J. a jtw. 
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body's way. If he was a nian of geDios, those who 
denied him any merit during bU life, even bis very 
enemies, changing their tone all at once, assume' an 
air of justice and kindness, which costs them nothing, 
and enables them, nndec pretence of respect for the 
dead, to gratify their malignity towards the living. 

Another class of persons habitually exalts the past 
Am* the express purpose of depressing and discouraging 
the [wesent generation. 

It is characteristic of tbe same sort of persons, as 
well as of the same system of politics, to idolize, under 
the name of wisdom of our ancestors, the wisdom of 
untaught inexperienced generations, and to undervalue 
and cover with every expression of contempt that the 
language of pride can furnish, the supposed ignorance 
and folly of the great body of the people '^. 

So long as tliey keep to vague generalities, — so long 
as tbe two objects of comparison are each of them 
taken in the lump, — wise ancestors in one lump, ig- 
norant and foolish inob of modern times in the other, 
— the weakness of the &llacy may escape detection. 
Let them but assign for the period of superior wisdom 
any determinate period whatsoever, not only will the 
groundlessness of the notion be apparent (class being 
compared with class in that period and the present 
one), . but, unless the antecedent period be compara- 
tively speaking a very modern one, so wide will be the 
disparity, and to such an amount in favour of modem 

■ A " Burdett mob," lor example. 
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times, that, in cooiparison of the lowest class of the 
people in modem times (always supposing them pro- 
ficients in the art of reading, and their proficiency em- 
ployed in the reading of newspapers), the very highest 
and best informed class of these wise ancestors will 
turn out to be grossly ignorant 

Take for example any year in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, from 1509 to 1546. At that time the 
House of Lords would probably have been in pos- 
session of by far the larger proportion of what little 
instruction the age afforded : in the House of Loi*ds, 
among the laity, it might even then be a question 
whether without exception their lordships were all of 
them able so much as to read. But even supposing 
them all in the fullest possession of that useful art, 
political science being the science in question, wh^t 
instruction on the subject could they meet with at 
that time of day ? 

On no one branch of le^slation was any book ex- 
tant from which, with regard to the circumstances of 
the then present times, any useful instruction could 
be derived : distributive law, penal law, international 
law, political economy, so far from existing as sciences, 
had scarcely obtained a name : in all those departments, 
under the head of quid faciendum, a mere blank : the 
whole literature of the age consisted of a meagre 
chronicle or two, containing short memorandums of 
the usual occurrences of war and peace, battles, 
sieges, executions, revels, deaths, births, processions, 
ceremonies, and other external events; but with scarce 
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a speech or an incident tbat could enter into the com- 
position of any such work as a history of tlie human 
mind, — with scarce an attempt at investigation into 
causes, characters, or the state of the people at large. 
Even when at last, tittle by little, a scrap or two of 
political instruction came to be obtainable, the pro- 
portion of error and mischievous doctrine mixed up 
with it was so great, that whether a blank unfilled 
might not have been less prejudicial than a blank thus 
6]led, may reasonably be matter of doubt. 

If we come down to the reign of James the First, 
we shall find that Solomon of his time, eminently 
eloquent as well as teamed, not only among crowned 
but among uncrowned heads, marking out for prohi- 
bition and punishment the practices of devils and 
witches, and without any the slightest objection on 
the part of the great characters of that day in their 
high situations, consigning men to death and torment 
for the misfortune of not being so well acquainted as 
he was with the composition of the Godhead. 

Passing on to the days of Charles the Second, even 
after Bacon liad laid the foundations of a sound phi- 
losophy, we shall find Lord Chief Justice Hale (to the 
present hour chief god of the man of law's idolatry) 
unable to tell (so be says himself) what theft was; 
hut knowing at the same time too well what witch- 
craft was, hanging men with the most perfect com- 
placency for both crimes, amidst the applauses of 
all who were wise and learned in that blessed age. 

Under the name of ExOTcisra the Catholic liturgy 
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coDtuns a form of procedure fix drinng out devils :— 
even with the help of this iastnimeDt, the operalioo 
cannot be performed with the desired success but by 
an operator qualified hy hoi; orders for the worldng 
of this as well as so many other wonders. 

Id our days and in our country the same object is 
attained, and beyond comparison more effectually, by 
so cheap an instrument as a common newspaper: be- 
fore this talisman, not only devils but ghosts, vam- 
pires, witches, and all their kindred tribes, are driven 
out of the land, never to return again ; the touch of 
holy water is not so intolerable to them as the bare 
smell of printers' ink. 

If it is -absurd to rely on the wisdom of our ances- 
tors, it is not less so to vaunt their probi^ : they were 
as much inferior to us in that point as b all others ; 
and the further we look back> the more abuses we 
shall discover in every department of Government:— 
Dothing but the enormity of those abuses has produced 
that degree of comparative amendment on which at 
present we value ourselves so highly. Till the human 
race was rescued from that absolute slav^ under 
which nine-tentbs of every nation groaned, not a sin- 
gle step could be made in the career of improvement; 
and take what period we will in the lapse of preceding 
ages, there b not one which presents such a state of 
things as any rational man would wish to see en- 
titely re-established. 

Undoubtedly, the history of past ag^s is not want- 
ing in some splendid instances of probity and self-de- 



purpose of coDveying a false estimate 
and contiguity) present themselves/ 
lump, leaving the intervals betweefi 
Unnoticed. Thus groves of trees, wb 
present the appearance of thick ai 
masses, tdrn out on nearer approa^ 
trunks widely separated from each ot 
Would you then have us speak ai 
had never had any ancestors ? Woul 
recorded experience, and, along with 
creases from year to year, annually cl 
body of our laws? By no means : s 
reasoning and acting would be more a 
liiat which has just been exposed ; 
adherence to existing establishments 
considerations much more rational the 
the wisdom of our ancestors. Thongl 
our ancestors are as such of little vdu< 
is not the less worth attending to ; t 
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of what they thought ; nor yet, in legislation, is it 
evidence of what they thought best for the whole com- 
munity, but only of what the rulers thought would be 
best for themselves in periods when every species of 
abuse prevailed unmitigated, by the existence of either 
public press or public opinion. From the facts of their 
times, ixrach informatioQ may be derived :— from the 
opinionB, little or none. As to opinions, it is rather 
from those which were foolish tiiaii from those which 
were well grounded, that any instruction can be de- 
rived. From foolish opinions comes foolish conduct; 
from the most foofish conduct, the severest disaster ; 
and from the severest ^saster, the most useful warn- 
ing. It 18 from the folly^ not from the wisdom, of our 
ancestors that we have so much to learn ; and yet it 
is to their wisdom, and net to their folly, that the &1- 
lacy under consideration sends us jfor instriiction. 

It seems, then, that our ancestors, considering the 
disadvantages under which ihey laboured, could not 
have 1ie<BB capaUe of exercising so soutid a judgment 
on their interests as we on ours : but as a knowledge 
of the £EK:ts on which a judgment is to be pronounced 
it an indispensable preliminary to the arrivinjg at just 
conclusions^ and as the rele^^ant facts of the later pe- 
riod muiit all of them individually, and most of them 
^cifibaily, have been unknown to the man of the 
earlier period, it is dear that any judgment derived 
from the authority of our ancestors, and applied to ex* 
ittiog affairs, must be a judgment pronounced without 
evidence ; ami this is the judgment which the fallacy 
in qoes^n calls on us to abide by, to tibe exclusion 
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of a judgment formed on the completest evidence that 
the nature of each case may admit. 

Causes of the Propensity to be influenced by this 

Fallacy. 

Wisdom of ancestors being the most impressive of 
all arguments that can be employed in defence of 
established abuses and imperfections, persons interest- 
ed in this or that particular abuse are most forward to 
employ it. 

But their exertions would be of little avails were it 
not for the propensity which they find on the part of 
their antagonists to attribute to this argument nearly 
the same weight as those by whom it is relied on. 

This propensity may be traced to two intimately- 
connected causes:—] • Both parties having been train- 
ed up alike in the school of the £nglish lawyers, headed 
by Blackstone; and, 2. Their consequent inability, for 
want of practice, to draw from the principle of gene- 
ral utility the justificative reason of every thing that is 
susceptible of justification. 

In the hands of a defender of abuse, authority an- 
swers a double purpose, by afibrding an argument in 
favour of any particular abuse which may happen to 
call for protection, and by causing men to reg^ with 
a mingled emotion of hatred and terror the principle 
of general utility, in which alone the true standard 
and measure of right and wrong is to be found. 

In no other department of the field of knowledge 
and wisdom (unless that which regards religion be an 
exception) do leading men of the present times recom- 
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mend to us this receipt for thinking and acting wisely* 
By no gentleman, bpnoarable or right honourable, are 
we sent at this time of day to the wisdom of our an- 
cestors for the best mode of marshalling armies, navi- 
gating ships, attacking or defending towns ; for the 
best modes of cultivating and improving land, and 
preparing and preserving its products for the purposes 
of food, clothing, artificial light and heat; for the 
promptest and most commodious means of conveyance 
of ourselves and goods from one portion of the earth's 
surface to another ; for the best modes of curing, al- 
leviating or preventing disorders in our own bodies 
and those of the animals which we contrive to apply 
to our use. 

Why this difference ? Only because in any other 
part of the field of knowledge, legislation excepted, 
(and religion, in so far as it has been taken for the 
subject of legislation,) leading men are not affected 
with that sinister interest which is so unhappily com* 
bined with power in the persons of those leading men 
who conduct Governments as they are generally at 
present established. 

Sir H. Davy has never had any thing to gain, 
either from the unnecessary length, the miscarriage, 
or the unnecessary part of the expenses attendant on 
chemical experiments ; he therefore sends us either to 
his own experiments or to those of the most enlighten- 
ed and fortunate of his cotemporaries, and not to the 
notions of Stably Van Helmont, or Paracelsus. 
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The two fallacies brought to \ 
are intimately connected, and requ 
together : the object in view is the 
difference lies only in the instrume 
both of them are in effect the fedlac 
our ancestors^ pushed to the hi^ei 
vagance and absurdity. 

The object is to tie up the hands o 
by obligations supposed to be indiss 

In the case of the fallacy derived 
irrevocable nature of certain laws, or 
the fallacy of Irrevocable laws, th< 
ployed is a contract — a contract ei 
ruling powers of tlie state in questic 
powers of some other party. This ot 
either the sovereign of some other st 
or some part of the people of the sU 

In the case of the fallacy derived 
pematural power is called in and * 
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1^ the whole or a majority of the assembly regarded 
as being of a beneficial tendency. Tbe iallacy id 
question consists in oUling upon tbe ssaemUy to re- 
ject it notwithstanding, upon the sin^ ground, that 
by tbose who, in some former period, exercised the 
power which the present assembly is thus called on to 
exercise, a regulation was made, having for its ot^ect 
the predudiog for ever, or to tbe end of a period not 
yet expiredj all succeeding lepslators from enacting a 
law to any such effect as that now proposed. 

What will be tolerably clear to every roan who will 
allow himself to think it so, is — that, notwithstanding 
tbe profound re^Mct we are most of us ao ready to 
testify towards our fellow creatures as soon as the 
moment has arrived after which it can be of no use to 
them, the comforts of those who are out of the way of 
sll the comforts we can bestow, as wdl as of all the 
sofferingB we can inflict, are not the real objects to 
which there has been this readiness to sacrifice the 
comforts o£ present and future generations, and that 
th^efore there must be some other interest at the 
bottom. 

1. To consider tbe matter in the first place on tbe 
ground of general utili^. 

At each point of time the sovereign for the time 
possesses such means as the nature of the case affords 
for making lunself acquainted with the exigencies of 
his own time. 



cumiiry inis ume ten years. 

Here then, to the extent of the pi 
ble law, is the government transft 
who possess the best possible means c 
those whOy by their very position, ai 
capacitated from knowing any thing 
matter. • 

Instead of being guided by their ov 
men of the 19th century shut their ov 
themselves up to be led blindfold by 
1 8th century. 

The men who have the means of kn 
body of the facts on which the correc 
diency of the judgment to be forn 
^ve up their own judgment to that o 
entirely destitute of any of the requbi 
such facts. 

Men who have a century more o 
ground their judgments on, surrender 
men- who had a century less experienc 
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tban the subsequent generation itself the interest cA 
that sabsequent generation, — could it have been in an 
eqoal degree anxious to promote that interest, and con- 
sequently equally attentive to those facts with which, 
though in order to form a judgment it ought to have 
beeo, it is impossible that it should have be»i ac- 
quainted ? In a word, will its love for that subsequent 
generation be quite so great as that same generatiffll's 
love for itself? 

Not even here, after a moment's deliberate reflec- 
tion, will the assertion be in tlie affirmative. 

Aodyetitis their prodigious anxiety for the welfera 
of their posterity that produces the propensity of these 
sages to tie up the bands of this same posterity for 
evermore, to act as guardians to its perpetual and in- 
curable weakness, and take its conduct for ever out of 
its own bands. 

If it be right that the conduct of the 19tb century 
should be determined not by its own judgment but by 
that of the 18th, it will be equally right that the con- 
duct of the fiOth century should be determined not by 
its own judgment but by that of the Idth. 

The same principle still pursued, what at length 
would be the consequence? — that in process of time 
the practice oflegislation would be at an end: the con- 
duct and fete of all men would foe determined by those 
who neither knew nor cared any thing about the mat- 
ter ; and the aggre^te body of the living would re- 
main for ever in subjection to an inexorable tjnsaayy 
exerdsed, as it were, by the aggregate body of thedead. 



A despotism, though it were that € 
Nero, might be to any degree less t 
intolerable, than any such immutable 
volence (for even a tyrant may have 
benevolence), by benevolence, by | 
word, by caprice,-— the living tyrant n 
to revoke his law, and release the 
consequences. But the dead tyrant ! 
him feel ? who shall make him hear ? 

Let it not be forgotten, that it is on 
pose that this and every otiier instrunu 
will in general be employed. 

It is only when the law in question 
and generally felt and understood to 1 
argument of tliis stamp will be emplo 
port of it. 

Suppose the law a good one, it wi 
not by absurdity and deception, but b^ 
from ite own excellence. 

But is it possible that the restraint o 
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The productioQ of any such effect io the way of 
coostraint being physically impossible, if produced in 
aay degree it must be by force of argiimeot — by the 
force of &lla€y, and not by that of le^lative power. 
The means employed to ^ve effect to this device 
may be comprised under two heads ; the first of them 
exhibiting a contrivance not less flagitioas than the 
position itself is absurd. 

1st, In speaking of a law which is considered as 
repugnant to any law of the pretended immutable 
Qlass, the way has been to call it void. But to what 
purpose call it void ? Only to exdte the people to re- 
bellion in the event of the legislator's passing any such 
void law. In speaking of a law as void, either this is 
toeant or nothing. It is a sophism of the same cast as 
that expressed by the words rights of tnan^ though 
played off in another shape, by a different set of 
bands^ and for the benefit of a different class. 

Are the people to consider the law void ? Th^ are 
then to consider it as an act of injustice and tyranny 
under the name of law ; — as an act of power exercised 
by men who have no right to exercise it : they are to 
deal by it as they would by the command of a robber; 
they are to deal by those who, having passed it, take 
upon them to enforce the execution of it, as they would 
deal, whenever they found themselves strong enough, 
by the robber himself ^ 

* Lord Coke was for holding void every act oontniy to Magna 
Cliarta. If his doctrine were tenable, every aa imposing kw-taiev 
woitld be void. 



of plausibility. 

But be the parties interested who 
tract b not itself an end ; it is but 
some end : and in cases where the 
the parties concerned, it is only in a 
consists of the happiness of the wl 
taken in the aggregate, that such c€ 
to be observed. 

Let us examine the various kinds 
which statesmen have endeavoured 
character of perpetuity: — 1, Treatie 
and foreign state, by which each resp 
its government and people; 2, Gra 
from the sovereign to the whole coi 
character of subjects ; S, Grant of pri 
sovereign to a particular class of su 
arrangement of power between diffe 
branches of the sovereignty, or new d 
rights of the community ; 5, Incorpc 
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a^egate, is in a greater degree promoted by the exact 
observance of the contract than it would be by any 
alteretiony exact ought to be the observance :— on the 
contrary^ if, by any ^ven change, the aggregate of hap- 
piness would be in a greater d^ree promoted than by 
the exact observance, such change ought to be made. 

True it is, that, considering the alarm and danger 
which is the natural result of every breach of a con« 
tract to which the sovereignty is party, in case of any 
change with respect to such contract, the aggregate of 
public happiness will be in general rather diminished 
than promoted, unless, in case of disadvantage pro- 
duced to any party by the change, such dvadvantage 
be made up by adequate compensation. 

Let it not be said that this doctrine is a dangerous 
doctrine, because the compensation supposed to be. 
stipulated for as adequate may prove but a nominal, 
or at best but an inadequate, compensation. . Reality 
and not pretence, probity not improbity, veracity not 
mendacity, are supposed alike on ail sides ;-^4be con- 
tract a real contract, the change a real change, ibe 
compensation an adequate as well as real compensap* 
tion. Instead of probity suppose improbity in the 
sovereignty ; it will be as easy to deny the existence, 
or explain away the meaning of the contract, or to 
deny or explain away the change, as, instead of a real 
to give a nominal, instead of an adequate to give an 

inadequate, compensation. 

To apply the foregoing principles to the cases above 

enumerated, one by one. 
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I. lo tbe ccLse of tbe contntct or treat; between 
state and forngb atate, tbe iogaaa. of immutalHlity baa 
aeldom been productive of any considerable practical 
inconvenience : tbe ground of complaint baa arisen 
rather from a tendency to change than a too ri^ ad- 
hereoce to the treaty. 

However, some commercial treaties between state 
and 8tat£, entered into in times of political ignorance 
or error, and pernicious to tbe geneoral interests of 
QOiDEuaercc, are fr«|uently upheld under a pretence of 
re^rd for the supposed inviolability of sucb contracts, 
but. in reiUity firom a continuance of the same igno- 
rance, error, antipathy or sinister mterest, wljicb first 
occasioned their ezislence. It can seldom or never 
happen that a forced direction thus given to the em- 
ployment of capital can ultimately prove advantar 
geous to either of the contractiog parties ; and when 
the pernicious operatiDn of sucb a treaty on tbe in- 
terests of both parties has been clearly pointed out^ 
there can be no longer any pretoice for continui^ its 
ttustmce. Notice, however, of any proposed de< 
parture from the trea^ ought to be givoi to alt tbe 
parties concerned ; sufficient time should be afforded 
to iodividuaJs engaged in traffic, under the faith of tbe 
treaty, to withdraw, if they please, their ca{Htsds from 
sucb traffic, and in case of toss, compensation as fiu: 
as pofisible ought to be afibrded. 

S. Grant of privilege from the soveneifp to the 
whole community in the character of subjects.— ^-Zf, by 
the supposed change, privileges to equal value be ^ven 
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ID the room of sDcb as am abrogated, adequate com- 
pensation is made : if gneatier pririleges are ssbeli- 
tuted, there is the greater reason for su[^iortiiig tbe 



S. GiBDt of privii^es from the sovereign to a 
particular class of subjects. 

No sncb particular privily ought lo have been 
granted if tbe aggregate happiness of the oNiimuiHt]) 
was likely to be thereby diminisbed : but, unless in 
ease of a revocation, adequate compensation be bere 
dso made, the aggregate bappioesB of tbe commumty 
prill not be increased by the cliaoge; tbe bapfuneu of 
the portion of tbe community to be affected by tbe 
c^aog^ bang as greet a part of the. ^gregate bappt* 
DOSS as Ibat of any other portico of equal «(ei^ 

Under this bead are included all those more pactir 
Gulw cases in whiah the sovereign contracts with 
this or that individueli or assemblage of iodtvidaals, 
for money or money's worth, to be supfriied, or ser^ 
ynce otiierwise to be rendered. 

4. Neiv anangemeot or distribution of powers as 
between different portions or brant^ies of tbe sove- 
reignty, OF new declaration of the rights of tbe com> 
muoily. 

Let the supposition be, that the result will not be 
productive (tf a real addition to die aggregate stock of 
bappineesoo the part of tbe whole communis, it oi^^hl 
not to be made : let tbe supposition be tbe reverse. 
then, Dotwitfastandiog tbe eustanoe of the contiBct, tb« 
dtange is such as it is ri^ aod fitttog should be made. 



noc proprietors but trustees. 

Tlie frame or constitution of the 
united states, so far from being deck 
iinprescriptiblei contains an express 
convention shall be holden at interva 
object of revising and improving tb 
the exigencies of succeeding times i 
Europe, the effect of declaring this 
a new distribution of powers, or in tl 
of a constitution, immutable, has bee 
sanction of all laws. The article ii 
out to be mischievous or iropractic 
being repealed, it is openly or covert! 
this violation affords a precedent o 
non-observance of arrangements clea 
promote the aggregate happiness of 1 

5. Case of an incorporative uni( 
sovereignties, having or not having a 

Of all the cases upon the list, thii 
which is attended with difficulty. 
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Other shape, b an operation attended with more diffi« 
culty than in any other of these cases. 

Distressing indeed would be the difficulty, were it 
not for one circumstance which happily is interwoven 
in the very nature of the case. 

At the time of the intended union, the two states 
(not to embarrass the case by taking more than two 
at a lime) are, with relation each to the other, in a 
greater or less degree foreign and independent states. 

Of the two unitbg states, one will generally be 
more, the other less, powerful. If the inequality be 
coDsideraUe, the more powerful state, naturally speak* 
ing, will not consent to the union, unless, after the 
union, the share it possesses in the government of the 
new^framed compound state be greater by a diflSsrenoe 
bearing some proportion to the diffierence in prosperity 
iietween the two states. 

On the part of the less powerful state, precautions 
against oppression come of course. 

Wherever a multitude of human beings are iM'ought 
together, there is but too much room for jealousy, sus- 
picion, and mutual ill-will. 

In the apprehension of each, the others, if th^ d>- 
tain possession of the powers exercised by thecom« 
mon government, will be supposed to i^ply them unv 
justly. In men or in money, in labour or in goods, 
in a direct way or in some indirect cme, it may be the 
study of the new compound government, under the 
influence of that part of the quondam government 
which is [H*edominant in it, to render the pressure of 
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the contributions pvoportioDaUy more aevere upon 
the one portion of &e new compoanded state tbaa 
upon the otber, or to force upon it new custons, new 
relijl^oas ceremonies, new laws. 

Let the hands of the new govenmwnt remain alto^ 
gether loose, one of the two compound nations may 
be injured and oppressed by the otbw. 

Tie up the hands <tf the govemmeot in such d^«e 
as is requisite to give to each nation a secori^ gainst 
injustice at the hands of the other, sooner or later 
comes the time in which the inconveniencies resulting 
from the restriction will become intoleiaUe to one or 
other, or to both. 

But sooner or later the veiy duration of the anion 
fvoduces the natural remedy. 

Sooon* or later, having for such or such a length of 
time been in the habit of acting in subjection to one 
gorenunent, the two nations will have become melted 
into one, and mutual apprebeoeions will have been 
dissipated by conjunct expaieDce. 

Alt this while, in one or both of the umted stales^ 
the individnats will be but too numerous aod too 
poweHiil who, by sinister interest and interest-begotten 
prejudice, will stand engaged to give every posablc 
oountenaDce and intensity to those fears and jealouaes, 
to oppose to the entire composure of them every do: 
gree of retardatioo. 

If, in ather of the united communities at the time 
of the union, there existed a set of men more or less 
numerous and powerfol, to whom abase or impeiftc* 
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don in any shape was a scarce of profit, wbatioevar 
PcstrictioDs may have been expressed in the contract 
these restrictions will of cocnrse be laid bold of by the 
men thus circatnstanced, and apfdied as ^ as pooi^ 
ble to tbe ^ving protection and continuance to a'state 
af things agreeable or beneficial to tbennclves. 

At the time of the anioa between England and 
Scotland, the Tory party, of whom a large proportioo 
vere Jacobites, and all or most of tbem liigb-churcb* 
nen, bad acquired an ascendant in the Koose of 
[Emmons. 

Here,-tben, a iarourable occasion presented itaelf 
Co these [rartisans of Episcopacy for giving perpetuity 
to the triumph they had obtained orer the Eo^ish 
presbyterians, by the Act of Uniformity froclaiiiied in 
the time of Charles the Second'. 

In treaties between unconnected nations, where an 
EKlvantage in substance is ^ven to one, for the purpose 
of saving the honour of the other, it has been the 
custom to make the articles bear the appearance of 
reciprocity upon the face of them ; as if, the facilitating 
the vent of fVencb wines in England being the ob- 
ject of a treaty, provision were made in it that wine 
of the growth of either country might be imported into 
the other, duty free. 

By the conUiined atttUia of priestcraft and lawycp- 
craft, advantage was taken of this custovi to rivet for 
ever those chains of ecclesiastical tyranny wU^, in 

' 13mdl4CbarieaII.c4. 



£Dglish members from being o 
Scotch ones, like provision was 
church of England. 

Blackstone avails himself o 
{^ving perpetuity to whatever 
fbund in the ecclesiastical branc 
official establishment of Englan 

On a general account whicb 
of the artides and act of union, 
servations : — 

1 • That the two kingdoms ai 
united that nothing can ever dit 
oept the mutual consent of both 
sbtance of either, upon appreha 
of those points which, when tl 
independent nations, it was muti 
be ^^fundamental and essenti 



union." 



2. That, whatever else may 

nrnntal and eawmtial *•/%«#! i«'i-*>~^ 
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aod ^e mainteoaDce of die acts of UQtfonni^ which 
eatablisb our comaiOD prayer, are expressly declared 
80 to be. 

3. That therefiare aoy alteration ia the constitutioa 
of dtber of those churches, or io the liturgy of the 
church of Eogland (unless with the consent of the 
respective churches coUncdTely or representatively 
^veo), would be an inMngeinent of these " fundamen- 
tal and easeotiat condittODs>" and greatiy endanger tlie 
union. 

On the original device, an improvement has, wo 
tee, been made by the ingenuity of the orthodox and 
learned commentator. If,— as for example by the 
alteration of any of the 39 articles, — if, by the aboli- 
tion of any of the ^glish ecclesiastical sinecures, or 
^y any efficient measure for enstUing the performance 
:>f du^ in return for salary, the ecclesiastical branch 
of the Engli^ official establishment were brought so 
much the nearer to what it is in Scotland, the Scotch, 
Bred by the injui^ done to them, would cry oat, a 
breach of faith ! and call for a dissolution of the 
union. 

To obviate this danger, a groJt one he denomi- 
nates it, his ii^enuity, in concert with his piety, has 
however furnished us with an expedient :— " The 
consent of the church collectively or representatively 
given," is to be taken; by which is meant, if any 
t h'pg i that by the revival of the convocation, or some 

other means, the clergy of England are to be erected 

Into a fourth estate. 
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What is evid^t is, that, unless the siaisfeer iafluetice 
of the Crown could be supposed to hecomejelo 4e ^, 
and employ itself in destroying a large portion of 
itself, nothing but a sincere persuaaon of the utflity 
of a change id relation to any of the points in qoe^ 
tion, and that entertained by a large proportion of ^ 
Sn^ish members in eadi house, coold ever be pro- 
ductive of any such change ;•«— that, in any attempt to 
force the discipline of the church of Scotland upon 
the church of England, the 45 Scotch members in tibe 
iiouse of Gominons, supposing them all unanimous, 
frojuld have to outtiumber, or some how or other to 
subdue, the 519 Clnglish ones ;-f-*that in the House of 
Z^ords, the sixteen Scotsdi members, supposing all the 
tory loids indiflSsrent to the &te of the church of Eo^ 
glftod, would in like manner have to outnumber the S6 
bishops and ardibishops. 

But the Tories, who were then in vigour, feared 
that they might not always be so, and seized that op» 
portunity to fetter posterity by an act which should 
be deemed irrevocable. 

The "administration of justice in Scotland*."*^ 
This forms the subject of the 19th article, which has 
for its a^offvoed ol^t the securing the people of Scot* 
land against any such encroachments as might odier« 
wise be made by the lawyers of England, fay the use 
of those fietioas and other frauds, in the use of which 
they had been found so exp^t. But throughout the 



■« ' f ■■■■■>^—^''»»»*»' 



* 5 Ann* c. 8. art. 19. anno 1706, 
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whole course of this long article, the most rational 
and uniform care is taken to avoid all such danger as 
that of depriving the people of Scotland of such bene-^ 
fit as, from time to time, they might stand a chance 
of receiving at the hands of the united Parliament, by 
improvements in the mode of administering justice : 
« subject to such regulations as shall be made by the 
Paiiiament of Great Britain/' is a clau^se over and 
over again repeated. 

It would have been better f<H* Scotland if, on the 
subject of the next article^ viz. ^' heritable offices/' in^ 
eluding *^ heritaUe jurisdictions," the like wisdom had 
presided. By that short article, those public trusts^ 
together with others therein mentioned, are on the 
fiooting of ^'rights of property " reserved to the owners ; 
yet still, without any expression of that fanatic spirit 
which, on the field of religion, had in the same statute 
occupied itself in the endeavour to invest the conceits 
of mortal man with the attribute of immortality. 

Nine-and«thirty y^ars after, came the act ^ for abo- 
lishing these same heritable jurisdictions. Here was 
an act made in the very teeth of the act of union. 

Mark now the sort of discernment, or of sincerity, 
that is to be learnt from Blackstone. 

In a point blank violation of the articles of union, 
in the abolition of those heritable jurisdictions which 



* '' abolbhing the heritable jurisdictions in Scotland '' are so many 
words that stand in the .title of it. Anno 1747, 20 Geo. 2. c. 48. 
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it was tlic declared object of one of its articles (SO^ 
to preserve, he saw notbiog to ^' endanger the union.'' 
But suppose any such opinion to previul, as that it 
is not exactly true that by the there act of being 
every human being merits damnation ^ (if by damna 
tion be meant everlasting torment, or punishment i 
any other sliape), and a corresponding alteration wer 



made in the set of propositions called the 39 articles, 
the union would be '' greatly endangered.** 

Between 20 and 30 years afterwards, at the sug- 
gestion of an honest member of the Court of Session, 
catne upon the carpet, for the first time, the idea oi 
applying remedies to some of the most flagmot im- 
perfections in the administration of Scottbh justice 
and thereupon came out a pamphlet from James 
well, declaiming, in the style of school-boy declama- 
tion, on the injui7 that would be done to the people 
or Scotland by rendering justice, or what goes by that 
name, a little less inaccessible to them, and the breach 
that would be made in the fa^h plighted by that 
treaty, which, to judge from what he says of it, be 
had never looked at. 

Again, in 1 806, when another demonstration was 
made of applying a remedy to the abuses and imper- 
fections of the system of judicature in Scotland, every 
thing that could be done in that way was immediately 
reprobated by the Scotch lawyers as an infringement 

• Art. 9. 
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of that most sacred of all sacred bonds — the union : 
nor, for the support of the brotherhood on the other 
side of the Tweed, was a second sight of the matter 
in the same point of view wanting in England. 

As to any such design as that of oppressing their 
fellow subjects in Scotland, nothing could be furtli^ 
from the thoughts of the English members ; neitlier 
for good nor for evil uses was any expense of thought 
bestowed upon the matter. The ultimate object, as it 
soon became manifest, was the adding an item or two 

* 

to the list of places. 

Upon the whole, the following is the conclusion 
that seems to be dictated by the foregoing considera- 
tions. Every arrangement by which the hands of the 
sovereignty for the time being are attempted to be 
tied up, and precluded from giving existence to a fresh 
arrangement, is absurd and mischievous ; and, on the 
supposition that the utility of such fresh arrangement 
is sufficiently established, the existence of a prohibitive 
clause to the effect in question ought not to be consi- 
dered as opposing any bar to the establishment of it. 
True it is, that all laws, all political institutions, are 
essentially dispositions for the future ; and the pro- 
fessed object of them is,, to afford a steady and per- 
manent security to the interests of mankind. In this 
sense, all of them may be said to be framed with a 
view to perpetuity ; but perpetual is not synonymous 
.with irrevocable; and the principle on which all laws 
ought to be, and the greater part of them have been, 
established, is ihai of defeasible pcrpeluily; a perpc- 
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tuity defeasible only by an alteration of the circum- 
stances and reasons on which the law is founded. 

To comprise all in one word — Reason, and that 
atone, b the proper anchor for a law, for every thing 
that goes by the name of law. At the time of passing 
his taw, let the legislator deliver, in the character of 
reasons, the considerations by which he was led to 
tlie passing of it *. 

This done, so long as in the eyes of the succeeding 
legislators, tlie state of &cts on which the reasons are 
grounded appears to continue without material change, 
and the reasons to appear satisfactory, so long the law 
continues : but no sooner do the reasons cease to ap- 
pear satisfactory, or the state of the fects to have un- 
dergone any such change as to call for an alteration 
in the law, than an alteration in it, or the abrogation 
of it, takes place accordingly. 

A declaration or assertion that this or that law is 
immutable, so iar from being a proper instrument to 
ensure its permanency, is rather a presumption that 
such law has some mischievous tendency. 

The better the law, the less is any such extraneous 
argument likely to be recurred to for the support of 
it; the worse tlie law, and thence the more completely 
destitute of all intrinsic support, the more likely is it 
that support should he sought for it from this extra- 
neous source. 



* For a specimen, sec the end of the first volume of DumoQt's 
Traitis de LeghlaHoa. 
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But though it is the characteristic tendency of this 
instrummt to apply itself to bad laws in preference to 
good ooes, there is another, the tendency of which is 
to apply itself to good ones in preference to bad : this 
is what may be termed justification ; the practice of 
annexing to each law the considerations by which, in 
the character of rauons, the legislator was induced to 
adopt it * ; a practice which, if rigidly pursued, must 
at no distant interval put an exclusion on all bad laws. 

To the franung of laws so constituted, that, b«ng 
good in themaelves, an accompaniment of good and 
Aufficient reastnis should also be given for them, there 
would be requisite in the legislator, a proUty not to 
be diverted by the action of sinister interest, and in- 
telligence adequate to an enlai^ed comprehension and 
close applicatiQn of the princ^e of general ntilhy : in 
Other words, the principle of tbe ^'eatest happiness of 
the greatest number. 

But to draw up laws without reasons, and laws for 
which good reasons are not in the nature of the case 
to be found, requires no more than the union of will 
and power. 

The man who should produce a body of good laws 
with an accompaniment of good reasons, would feel 
an honest jnide at the prospect of holding thus in 
bondage a succession of willing generations; his 
triumph would be to leave them tbe power, but to 



' See Bentham per Dumont TrailU dc Leghlalion, gcc.; Paperi tu 
CoJi^alion ; and LcUcri to the UniUd Statet. 
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The object in this fallac 
ceding ; but to the absurdit 
tying up the bands of ge 
added, in this case, that « 
sought to l>e made of sup 
pressed into the service is 
supreme ruler of the univers 

The oath taken, the formu 
pronounced, is or is not th 
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Eveotuat, it must be acknowledge, and no more, 
U the power tlius exercised over, the task thus im- 
posed upon, the Almighty. So long as the vow is 
kep^ there is nothing for him to do ; — true : but no 
sooner is the vow broken, than his task commoices ; 
a task which consists in the inflicting on him by whom 
the vow is broken a puniiihinent, which, when it is in- 
flicted, is of no use in the way of example, since no- 
body ever sees it. 

The punishment, it may be said, when inflicted, will 
be such exactly as, in the judgmrat of the almighty 
and infallible judge, will be best adapted to the nature 
of the ofl«nce. 

Yes: but what oflence? not the act which the 
oath was intended to prevent, for that act may be in- 
diGferent, or even meritoricius ; and, if criminal, ought 
to be punished independently of the oath : tiie only 
offence peculiv to this case, is the profanation of a 
ceremony ; and the profttnation is the same, whether 
die act by which the pro&nation arises be pernicious 
or beneflcial. 

It is in vain to urge, in this or that particular in- 
stance, in proof of the reasonableness of the oath, the 

reasonaUeness of the prohibition or command which 

it is thus employed to'perpetuate. 

The objection is to the principle itself: to any idea 

of em|^oying an instrument so unfit to be employed. 
No sort of security is given, or can be given, for 

the applying it to the most beneficial purpose ratlier 

than to the most pernicious. 
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On the contTBTy, it is more likely to be applied to 
a pernicious than to a beneficial purpose ; 

Because, the more manifestly and undeniably bene- 
fidal the observaDce of the prohitaUon in qaeation 
would be in the eyes of future generations, the more 
likely is the prohibition to be observed, independently 
of the oath : as, on the other band, the more likdy 
the prohibition is not to be observed otherwise, HOe 
greater is the demand for a securi^ of this eitraor- 
dinery complexion to mforce the observance. 

We come now to the instance in which, by the ope< 
ration of the fallacy here in question, the ceremony of 
an oath has been endeavoured to be applied to the 
perpetuation of misrole. 

Among the statutes passed in the first parliament 
of William and Mary, is one entitled " An Act for 
establishing the Coronation Oath '." 

Tbe form in which the ceremony is performed is 
as follows: — By tbe archbishop or bishop, certain 
questiwis are put to the monarch ; and it is of the 
answers ^ven to these questions that the oatb is com- 
posed. 

Of these questions, the third is as follotra : " Will 
you, to tbe utmost of your power, maintain the laws 
of God, the true profession of the Gospd, and the 
protestant reformed religion established by taw ? And 
will you preserve unto tbe bishops and clergy of this 
realm, and to the cburcbes committed to their charge, 
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all such rights and privileges as by law do or shall 
appertain unto them, or any of them ? " 

Answer. '' AU this I promise to do." 

After this, anco 1 706, comes the Act of Uniou, in 
the oonclading article of which it is said, ^* That after 
the demise of her majesty « • • the sovereign 
next succeeding to her majesty in the royal govenv 
ment of the kingdom of Great Britain, and so for ever 
hereafter, every king or queen succeeding and coming 
to the royal government of the kingdom of Great 
Britain, at his or her coronation, shall in the pre- 
sence," &c. ^' take and subscribe an oath to maintcdn 
and preserve inviolate the said settlement of the 
church, and the doctrine, worship, discipline and go- 
Ternment thereof, as by law established, withm the 
kingdoms of England and Ireland, the dominion of 
Wales, and town of Uerwick^upcm-Tweed, and the 
territories thereunto belonging \" 

A notion was once started, and upon occasion may 
but too probably be broached again, that by the above 
clause in the coronation oatii, the king stands pre- 
cluded from joiningin the putting the majority of the 
Irish upon an equal foodng with the minority, as well 
as from affording to both together relief against the 
abuses of the ecclesiastical establishment of thatcountry. 

In relation to this notion, the following propositions 
have already, it is hoped, been put sufficiently out of 
doubt. 



■ 5 Ann. c. 8. art. 25. §B. 
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1. That it ouglit not to be in the power of the so- 
vereignty to tie up its own hands, or the hands of its 
successors. 

2. That, OD the part of the sovereignty, no such 
power can have existence, either here or any where 
else. 

3. That, therefore,- all " attampts to exercise any 
such power arc, in their own nature, to use the tech- 
nical Unguage of lawyers, null and void. 

4. Another, which will, it is supposed, appear 
scarcely less clear, is, that no such anarchical wish 
or expectation was entertained by the ft^mcrs of the 
oath. 

The proposition maintuned is, that to any bills, to 
the effect in question, the monarch is, by this third 
and last clause in the oath, precluded from giving his 
assent : if so, he is equally precluded from giving his 
assent to any bills, to any proposed laws whatever. 

It is plainly in what is called his executive, and not 
in his legislative capacity, that the obligation in ques- 
tion was meant to attach upon the monarch. 

So loose are the words of the act, that, if they 
were deemed to apply to the monarch in his legbla- 
tive capacity, he might find in them a pretence for 
refusing assent to almost any thing he did not like. 

If by this thiixi clause he stands precluded from 
consenting to any bill> the effect of which would he 
to ^bolish or vary any of the " rights " or " privileges " 
appertaining to the bishops or clergy, or *' any of 
them." then by Ihc first clause he stands equally pre- 
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eluded from giving bis concurrence to any law, the 
effect of which would be to abolish or change any 
other rights. For by this first clause he is made 
'^ solemnly '^ to " promise and swear to govern the 
people « • . according to the statutes in parlia- 
ment agreed on, and the laws and customs of the 
same/* After this, governing according to any new 
law, he could not govern according to the old law 
abrogated by it. 

If, by any such ceremony, misrule in this shape 
could be converted into a duty or a right, so might it 
in any other. 

If Henry VIII. at his coronation had ?wom to 
V maintain " that Catholic '' religion,'' which for so 
many centuries was '^ established by law," and by fire 
and sword to keep out the Protestant religion, and 
had been considered bound by such oatii, he could 
never have taken one step towards the Reformation, 
and the religion of the stale must have been still Ca- 
tholic. 

But would you put a force upon the conscience of 
your sovereign, ? By any construction, which in your 
judgment may be the proper one, would you preclude 
him from the free exercise of his ? 

Most assuredly not: even were it as completely 
within as it is out of my power. 
. All I plead for is, that on so easy a condition as 
that of pronouncing the Y^ord conscience^ it may not 
be in his power either to make himself absolute, or in 
any shape to give continuance to misrule. 
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relation to the question, whether or no it is expedient 
that such a measure should be adopted, — is a propo- 
siUon to which it seems difficult to conceive how ao 
immediate assent can be refused. If no specific good 
is indicated as likely to be produced by the proposed 
measure, this deficiency is itself sutlicieDt to warrant 
the rejection of it. If any such specific good u indi- 
cated, it must be minute indeed if an observation of 
tills nature can afford a sufficient ground for the rejec- 
tion of the measure. 

If the observation presents a conclusive objection 
against the particular measure proposed, so it would 
against any other that ever was proposed, including 
every measure that ever was adopted, and therein 
every institution that exists at present If it proves 
that this ought not to be done, it proves that nothing 
else ought ever to have been done. 

It may be urged, that, if the measure bad been a 
fit one, it would have been brought upon the carpet 
before. But there are several obstacles besides the 
inexpediency of a measure, which, for any length of 
time, may prevent its being brought forward. 

1 . If, though beyond di^te prcHnotive of the io- 
terest of the many, there be any thing in it that is ad- 
verse to the interests, the prejudices, or the humours 
of the ruliag few, the wonder is, not that it sboald wA 
have been brought forward before, but tliat it should 
be brought forward even now. 

3. If, in the complexion of it, there be any thing 
which it required a pnticolar degree of iogoiuity to 
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contrive and adapt to the purpose, this would of itself 
be sufficient to account for the tardiness of its appear- 
ance. 

In I^slatioD, }he birtli of ingenuity is ot^tnicted 
and retarded by difficulties, beyond any whicnSXht 
in other matters. Besides the more general sinister 
interest of the powerful few in whose hands the func- 
^ons of government are lodged, the more particular 
sinister interest affecting the body of lawyers, is one 
to which any ^ven measure, in proportion to the in* 
genuity displayed in it, is likely to be adverse. 

Measures which come under the head of indirect 
legislation, and in particular those which have the 
quality of executing themselves, are the measures 
which, as they possess most efficiency when establish' 
ed, so they require greater ingenuity in tlie contri- 
vance. Now in proportion as laws execute them- 
selves, in other words, are attended with voluntary 
(d>edieoce, in that proportion are they efficient ; but 
it is only in proportion as they fail of being efficient, 
that, to the man of law, they are beneficial and pro- 
ductive; because it is only in proportion as they stand 
in need of enforcement, that business makes its way 
into the hands of the man of law. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Self-assumed Authority. 

Ad ignorantiuD ; ad Tcrtcundiam. 

This fallacy presents itself in two shapes : — 1. An 
avowal made with a sort of mock modesty and caur 
don by a person in exalted station, that be is incapa- 
ble of forming a judgment on the question in debate, 
such incapacity being sometimes real, sometimes pre- 
tended : 2. Open assertion by a person so situated of 
the purity of his motives and integrity of his tif^ and 
the entire reliance which may consequently be reposed 
on all he says or does. 

Sect. 1. 

The first is commonly played off as follows:— An 
evil or defect in our institutions is pointed out clearly, 
and a remedy proposed, to which do objection can be 
made ; — up starts a man high in office, and, instead, of 
stating any specific objection, says, " I am not pre- 
pared " to do so and so, " I am not prepared to say," 
&c. The meaning evidently intended to be conveyed 
isj " If I, who am so dignified and supposed to be so 
capable of forming a judgment, avow myself incompe- 
tent to do so, what presumption, what folly must there 
be in the conclusion formed by any one else!" In 
truth, this is nothing else but an indirect vray of brow- 
beating ; — arrogance under a thin veil of modesty. 

If yon are not prepared to pass a judgment, you 
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are not prepared to condemn, and ou^t not, there- 
fore, to oppose: the utmost you are warranted m 
doin^ if 3iticere, is to ask for a little time for consi- 
deration. 

Supposing the unpreparedness real, the reasonable 
and practical inference is, — say nothing, take no part 
in the business. 

A proposition for the reformiog of this or that abuse 
in the administration of justice, is the common Qcca- 
non for the employment of this &llacy. 

In virtue of hia office, every judge, every law-officer, 
is supposed and pronounced to be profoundly versed 
in the science of the Ian' ; 

Yes ; of the science of the law as it is, probdUjr as 
much as any other man : but law, as it ought to be, 
is a very different thing ; and the proposal in question 
has for its avowed, and commonly for its real object, 
the brining law as it is somewhat nearer to law as tt 
ought to be. But this is one of those things for which 
the great dignitary is sure to be at all times unpre- 
pared : — unprepared to join iu any such design ; every 
thing of this sort having been at alt times contrary to 
bis interest : — unprepared so much as to form any 
judgment concerning the conduciveness of the pro- 
posed measure to such its declared object : in any 
such point of view it has never been tus interest to 
conuder it. 

A mind that, from its first entrance upon this sub- 
ject, has been applying its whole force to' the inquiry, 
1 u to what ore the most effectual means of making its 
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profit of the imperfections of the system ;-~a mind to 
which of consequence the profit from these sources of 
affliction has been all along an object of complBceDcy, 
and the affliction itself, at best, but an object of indlf- 
fersDce;'^— a mind which has, throughout the whole 
course of its career, been receiving a OHTespondcDt 
bias, and has in consequence contracted a corre> 
spondent distortion;— cannot with reason be expected 
to exert itself with much alacri^ or fadlity in a track 
so opposite and so new. 

For the quiet of his conscience, if, at the outset of 
his career, it were his forUine to have one, he wilt 
naturally have been feeding himself with the notion, 
that, if there be any thing that is amiss, in practice it 
cannot be otherwise; which being granted, and, ac- 
cordii^y, that suSenag to a certain amount cannot 
but take place, whatsoever profit can be extracted 
from it, is fair game, and as such, belongs of right to 
the first occupant among persons duly qualified. 

The wonder would not be greet if an officer of the 
military profession should exhitnt, for a time at least, 
some awkwardness if forced to act in the character of 
a surgeon's mate : to inflict wounds requires one sort 
of skill, to dress and lieal them requires another. Te- 
^)hu8 is the only man upon record who possessed an 
instrument by which wounds were with equal dispatch 
and efficiency made and healed. The raceof Telephus 
is extioct ; and as to his speai'S, if ever any of tbein 
found their way into Pompeii or Herculaneum^ they 
remain still among the ruins. 
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Unfortunately in this case, were the ability to form 
a judgment ever ao complete, ttie likelihood of co- 
operation ffould not be increased. None are so com- 
pletely deaf as those who wilt not bear, — none are so 
completely unintelligent as those who will not under< 
stand. 

Call upon a chief justice to concur in a measure for 
^ving possibility to the recovery of a debt, the re- 
covery of wbicb is in his own court rendered impos- 
sible by costs which pardy go into his own pocke^ 
as well might you call upon the Pope to abjure the 
errors of the church of Rome. If not hard pressed, 
be will maintain a prudent and easy silence ; if hard 
pressed, he will let fly a volley of fallacies : he will 
play off the argument drawn from the imputation of 
bad motives, and tell you of the protit expected by 
the party by whom the bill was framed, and petition 
procured, to form a ground for it. If that be not suf- 
ficient, he will transform himself in the first place 
into a witness^ giving evidence upon a committee; 
in the next place, after multiplying himself into 
the number of members necessary to hear and re- 
port upon that evidence, he will make a report ac- 
cordingly. 

He will report in that character, that when in any 
town a set of tradesmen have, on their petition, ob- 
taioed a judicatorj- in which the recovery of a debt 
under 4<Xt. or 51. is not attended with that obstruction 
of accumulated expense by which the relief which his 
judicatory professes to atfurd is always accomjianied, 
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it has been with no other effect than that of ^ving in 
the character of judges effect to claims, which in the 
character of witnesses it was ori^nally their design^ 
and afterwards their practice, to give support to by 
perjury. 

Sect. 2. The second of these two devices may be caiied 

The Self ^trumpeter's fallacy. 

fiy this name it is not intended to designate those 
occasional impulses of vanity which lead a man to dis- 
play or overrate his pretensions to superior intelli- 
gence. Agairist the self-love of the man whose altar 
to himself is raised. on this ground, rival altars, from 
every one of wluch he is sqre of discouragement, 
raise themselves all around. 

But there are certain men in office who, in discharge 
of their functions, arrogate to themselves a degree of 
probity, which is to exclude all imputations and all 
inquiry : their assertions are to be deemed equivalent 
to proof ; their virtues are guarantees for the faithful 
discharge of their duties ; and the most implicit coe^ 
fidence is to be reposed in them on all occasions. If 
you expose any abuse, propose any reform, call for 
securities, inquiry, or measures to promote publicity, 
they set up a cry of surprise, amounting almost to in- 
dignation, as if their integrity were questioned, or their 
honour wounded. With all this, they dexterously 
mix up intimations, that the most exalted patriotism, 
honour, and perhaps religion, are the only sources of 
all their actions. 
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Sudi assertions must be classed among feUades, 
besMBe, 1. ttiey are irrelevant to the subject in dis- 
■cuaaioD: S. tbe degree in which tlie predominance 
.of motives of tbe social or disinterested cast is com- 
monly asserted or insinuated, is, by the very nature 
of man, rendered impossible: 3. the sort of testimony 
thus given affords no legitimate reason for regarding 
the assertion In question to be true ; for it is no less 
completely in the power of tbe most profligate than 
in that of the most virtuous of mankind : nor is it in 
a less degree tbe interest of the profligate man to 
make such assertions. Be they ever so completely 
fdlse, not any the least danger of punishment does he 
see himself exposed to, at the hands either of the law 
or of public opinion. 

For ascribing to any one of these self.trumpeters 
the nnallest possitde panicle of that virtue which they 
are so loud in the profession of, there is no more ra- 
tional cause, than for looking upon this or that actor 
as a good man because he acts well the part of Othello, 
or bad because he acts well the part of lago. 

4. On tbe contrary, the interest he has in trying 
what may be done by these means, is more de- 
cided and exclusive than in tbe case of the man of 
real probity and social feeling. The virtuous man, 
being what he is, has that chance for being looked 
upon as such ; whereas the self-trumpeter in question, 
having no such ground of reliance, betidds bis only 
chance in the conjunct effect of his own effrontery, 
and the imbecility of his bearers. 
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These assertions of authority, therefore, by mcti ia 
oflke, who would have us eatiniate their conduct by 
tlieir character, and not their character by their con- 
duct, must be classed among political fiillaciefl. If 
there be any one maxim in politics more certain than 
another, it is, that no possible degree of virtue in the 
governor can render it expedient fur tbe governed to 
dispense with good laws and good institutions *. 

■ Madame de Slael says, that id a conversation which she had at 
Petersburgh with the Emperor of lUiasla, he cxprcued his deNTC to 
better tbe condition of the peasantry, who are still in a state of absulute 
alaveiy; upon which the female sentimentalist exclaimed, ''Stre,yoiir 
ehancter ia a constitution for your rountij, and your cotucieoce is its 
guaranbee." His reply was, " Quand ctla itraii,je ae ttrmitjamait qu'uo 
acddent heureui."— l>i< Jniifet ^Eiil,j.aJ3. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Laudatory PersanaHties. 

Ad amicitiam. 

PfiBSONAUTiss of this cUtts are the opposittt^ 
ftDd in some respects the GounterpartSi of vitopera- 
Uve personalities, which will be treated of next in 
<Mrder, at the commencement of the ensuing book. 

Laudatory personalities are susceptible of the same 
number of modifications as will be shown to exist in 
the case of vituperative personalities : but in this case 
the argument is so much weaker than in the other, 
that the shades and modifications of it are sddom re- 
sorted to, and are therefore not wortti a detailed ex- 
position. The object of vituperative personalities is 
to effect the rejection of a measure, on account of 
the all^d bad cliaracter of those who promote it ; 
and the argument adranced is, '^The persons who 
propose or promote the measure, are bad : therefore 
the measure is bad, or ought to be rejected." The ob- 
ject of laudatory personalities is to effect the n^ection 
ci a measure on acooimt of the allied good cbarac^ 
ter of those who oppose it ; and the argument a4r 
vanced Is, <' The measure is rendered unnecessary by 
the virtues of those who are in power,-*— their oppo^ 
sition is a sufficient authority for the rejection of the 
measure/' 
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The argument indeed u getierall; confined to per- 
sons of tbis description^ and is little else than an ex- 
teouon of the self-trumpeter's follacy. In both of 
them, authority derived from the virtues or talents of 
the persons lauded is brought forward as superseding 
the necessity of all investigaUon. 

*< The measure proposed implies a distrust of the 
members of His Majesty's Government; but so great is 
tbdr integrity, so complete their disinterestedness, so 
uniformly do th^ prefer the public advantage to their 
own, that such a measure is altogether unnecessary. 
Their disapproval is sufficient to warrant an opposi- 
tion ; precautions can only be requisite where danger 
is apprehended ; here, the high character of the indi- 
nduals in question is » suffident guarantee against 
any ground of lUarm." 

The p«negyric goes on increasing in proportion to 
the dignity of the functionary thus panegyrized. 

Subordinates in oiGce are the very models of assi- 
duity, attention, and fidelity to their trust ; ministers, 
the perfection of probity and intelligence : and as for 
the highest magistrate in the state, no adulatitm is 
equal to describe the extent of his various merits. 

There can be no difficult in exposing the fellacy 
of the argument attempted to be deduced fi-om these 
panegyrics. 

Ist, Tliey have the common character of being ir- 
relevant to the question under discussion. The mea- 
sure must have something extraordinaiy in it, if a ri^t 
judgment cannot be founded on its merits without first 
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estimating the character of the members of the' Govern- 
ment. 

. 2nd, If the goodness of the measure be sufficiency 
estaUished by direct arguments, the reception given 
to it by those who oppose it, will form a better criterion 
forjudging of their character, than their character, (as 
inferred from the places which they occupy,) for judg- 
ing of the goodness or badness of the measure. 

Srd, If this argument be good in any one case, it is 
equally good in every other ; and the effect of it, if 
admitted, would be to ^ve to the persons occupying 
for the time being the situation in question, an abso- 
lute and universal negative upon every measure not 
agreeable to their inclinations. 

4th, In every public trust, the legislator should, for 
the purpose of prevention, suppose the trustee dis- 
posed to break the trust in every imaginable way in 
which it would be possible for him to reap, from the 
breach of it, any personal advantage. This is the 
principle on which public institutions ought to be 
formed ; and when it is applied to all men indiscri- 
minately, it is injurious to none. The practical in- 
ference is, to oppose to such possible (and what will 
always be probable) breaches of trust every bar that 
can be opposed, consistently with the power requisite 
for the efficient and due discharge of the trust. In- 
deed, these arguments, drawn from the supposed vir- 
tues of men in power, are opposed to the first princi- 
ples on which all laws proceed. 

5 th, Such allegations of individual virtue are never 
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supported by specific proof, are scarce ever 8uscepti« 
ble of specific disproof ; and specific disproof, if of* 
feied, could not be admitted : viz. io either house of 
paiiiament If attempted dsevhere^ the punishment 
would fall, not on the unworthy trustee, but on him 
by whom the unworthioess had been proved. 




PART THE SECOND. 



FALLACIES OF DANGER, 

The tuhject matter of which is Danger in various 
^apes, and the object, to rtprets ditcusmn aUoge- 
ther, 6jf exciting alarm. 



CHAPTER I. 

yitt^Krative PerjonaHties. 
Ad odtun. 

To this class belongs a cluster of fiillades so inti- 
mately connected with each other, that they may first 
be enmneivted and Mine obBerratioiis be niade open 
them in the lump. By seeing their mutual relations 
to each other, by observing in what circumstances 
they i^ree, and in what they diSer, a nmoh more cor- 
rect as well as complete view will be obtained of 
them, than if they were considered each of them by 
itaetf. 

The fallacies that belong to this cluster may be 
draominated, 

1. Imputation of bad design. 

S. Imputation of bad character. 

3. Imputation of bad modre. 
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4. ImputBtioD of inconsistency. 

5. Imputation of suspicious conoexioDS.— iS^wcJ- 
tttf e.v sociit. 

6. Imputation founded on identity of denomina- 
tion. — Notcitur ex cogmrmnibtu. 

Of the fallacies belonging to this class, the common 
(iharafcter is the endeavour to draw aside attentioa 
from the measure to the man ■ ; and this in such sort 
as, from the supposed imperfection on the part of the 
man by whom a measure is supported or opposed, to 
cause a correspondent imperfection to be imputed to 
the measure so supported, or excellence to the mea- 
sure so opposed. The argument in its various shapes 



* On die subject of perttmalities of the vituperative kind^ the rol< 
lowing are the initructions ^vm by Gerard Hamilton: they contain 
all he says upon the subject I. 31.307. p. 67. " It is an artifice to 
beused(butifiisedl7 0tiien, to be detected), to begin some persona- 
lity, or to throw in something that may bring ona penonal alteration, 
and draw off the attention of the House from the main point." 
11.36. (470) p.aa. " If youT cause is too bad, call, in ud, thepar^" 
(meaning, prob«bly, the twfmduaJwho stands in the situation of par^, 
not the assemblage of men of whom a political pac^ is composed) : 
" if the party is bad, call, in aid, the cause i if neither is good, avtmi 
the <g>po«etti." III. " If a person is powerful, he is to be made o1>> 
noiioui; if helpless, contemptible : if wicked, detestable." In this we 
have, so far as coDcenu the bead of penonahtJes, " the whole &uit and 
result of &e experience of one who was by no means unctnvenant wiA 
law " (says his editor, p. 6), " and had himself sat in Parliament fbr 
mort than forty years ; . . . devoting almost all his leisure and 
thou(^ts, during the long period tbove mentioned, to the «■««!»>» tmrinn 
and discussion of all the principal questions agitated in Parliament, 
and of the several topics and modes of reuonlng by which they w«n 
either supported or opposed," 
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amounts to this : — In bringing forward or supporting 
the measure in question, the person in question enter- 
tains a bad design ; therefore the measure is bad : — 
be b a person of a bad character, therefore the mea* 
sure is bad : — ^he is actuated by a bad motive, there-^ 
fore the measure is bad : — he has fallen into incon- 
sistencies ; on a former occasion he either opposed it, 
or made some observation not reconciieablewith some 
observation which he has advanced on tlie present 
occasion ; therefore the measure is bad : — he is on a 
footing of intimacy with tiiis or that person, who is a 
man of dangerous principles and designs, or has been 
seen more or less frequently in his company, or has 
profiessed or is suspected of entertaining some opinion 
which the other has professed, or been suspected of 
entertaining; therefore the measure is bad : — ^he bears 
a name that at a former period was borne by a set of 
men now no more, by whom bad principles were en- 
tertained, or bad things done ; therefore the measure 
is bad. 

In these arguments tlius arranged, a sort of anti- 
climax may be observed ; the fact intimated by each 
succeeding argument being suggested in, the character 
of evidence of the one immediately preceding it, or at 
least of some one or more of those which precede it, 
and the conclusion being accordingly weaker and 
weaker at each step. The second is a sort of circum- 
stantial evidence of the firdt, the third of the second, 
and so on. If the first is inconclusive, the rest fall at 
once to the ground. 
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Exposure. 

Various are the coiuideratioDa which concur in de- 
iDcmslTatiDg the fiitUi^ of the fellacies comprebended 
in this class, and (not to speak of the improbity of 
the utterera) the weakness of those with whom the; 
obtain currency, — the weakness of the acceptors. 

1. Id the first place, comes that general character 
of irrelevancy which belongs to these, in common with 
the several other articles that stand upon the list of 
fidlacies. 

S. In the next place, comes the complete inconclu- 
sivenesa. Whatsoever be their force as applied to a 
bad measure, to the worst measure that can be ima- 
ged, they would be found to apply witii little less 
force to all good measures, to the best measures that 
can be imagined. 

Among 658 or any snch large number of persons 
taken at random, there will be persons of all charac- 
texs : if the measure is a good one, will it become bad 
because it is supported by a bad man ? If it is bad, 
will it become good because supported by a good 
manP If the measure be really inexpedient, why not 
at once show that it is so? — Your produdog these 
irrelevant and inconclusive arguments in lieu of direct 
ones, tiiough not sufficient to prove that the measure 
you thus oppose is a good one, contributes to prove 
that you yourselves regard it as a good one. - 

After these general observations, let us examine* 
mote in detail, the various shapes the fallacy assuuMs. 
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Sect. 1. To begin with the Impatation of bad design. 

The measure in qaestion is not cbarj^ with brang 
itself a bad one ; for if it be, and in so far as it is thus 
charged, the argument is not irretevaot and fallacious. 
The bad design imputed, consistsnot in the desi^ of 
carrying this meawre, but some other measure, which 
is thus, by netxssary implication, charged with being 
a bad one. Here, then, four things ought to be proved: 
viz. — I. That the design c^ bringing forward the sup* 
posed bad measure is really entertained : S. That this 
de^gn will be carried into effect: 3. That the measure 
will prove to be a bad one : 4. That, bat for the ac- 
tually proposed measure, the supposed bad one would 
not be carried into effect. 

This is, in effect, a njodification of thefc^ac^ of 
dutrtut, which will shortly be treated of. 

But on what ground rests the supposition, that the 
sup|K>sed bad measui% will, aa such a cunseqtience, 
be carried into effect ? The persons by whomt if at 
all, it will be carried into efi^t, w'lll be, dther tiie 
l^slators for the time being, or the le^lators of 
some future contingent time : aa to the legislators for 
the time being, observe the character and fnxnt of 
miud which the (H^tor imputes to these hisjw^es; — 
" Give not your sanction to this measure; for though 
there may be no particular harm in it, yet, if you do 
give your sanction to it, the same man by whom tiiis 
is proposed, will propose to you others that will be 
bad ; and such is your weakness, that, however bad' 
K S 
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they may be, yoa will want either the discernment 
necessary to enable you to see ibem in their true light, 
or the resolution to enable you to put a negative upon 
measures, of the mischief of which you are fully con- 
vinced." The imbecili^ of the persons thus addressed 
in the character of legislators and judges, their conse- 
quent unfitness for the situation, — such, it is manifest, 
is the basis of this fallacy. On the part of these le- 
^slators themselves, the forbearance manifested under 
such treatment, — on the part of the orator, the confi- 
dence entertained of his experiencing sudi forbearance, 
— aflford no inconsiderable presumption of the reality 
of the character so imputed to them. 

Sects. In^ation of bad character. 

Tbe inference meant to be drawn from an imputa- 
tion of bad character is, either to cause the person in 
questiod to be considered as entertaining bad design, 
i. e. about to be concerned in bringing forward future 
contingent and pernicious measures, or simply to de- 
stroy any persuasive force, with which, in the charac- 
ter of authority, his opinion is likely to be attended. 

In this last case, it is a lallacy opposed to a fallacy 
of the same complexion, played oft' on the other side : 
to employ it, is to combat the antagonist udth his'own 
weapons. In the former case, it is another modifica- 
tion of the fallacy ofdistrtut, of whidi, Jiereafter. 

In proportion to the d^ree of efficiency with which 
a man su&rs these instruments of deception to operate 
upon hia mind, he enables bad men to exercise over 
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him a sort of power, the thought- of which ought to 
cover him with shame. Allow this argument the 
e6ect of a conclusive one, you put it into the power 
of any man to draw you at pleasure from the support 
of every measure, which in yonr own eyea is good, to 
force you to ^ve your support to any and every 
meieure which in your own eyea is bad. Is it good ? 
— the bod man embraces it, and, by the suppositioD, 
you reject it. Is it bad P — he vituperates it, and that 
suffices for diiving you into its embrace. You split 
upon the rocks, because he has avoided them; you 
miss the harbour, because he has steered into it. 

Give yourself up to any such blind antipathy, you 
are no less in the power of your adversaries than by 
a correspondently irrational sympathy and obsequious- 
ness you put yourself into the power of your friends. 

Sect 3. liquation of bad motive. 

The proposer of the measure, it is asserted, isactuated 
by bad motives, from whence it is inferred that he en- 
tertains some bad design. This, again, is no more than 
a modification of thejatlacy ofdUtnui ; but one of 
the very weakest; I. because motives are hidden in 
the human breast; S.because, if the measure is benefi- 
cial, it would be absurd to reject it on account of the 
motives of its author. But what is peculiar to this 
particular fallacy, is the falsity of the supposition on 
which it is grounded : viz. the existence of a class or 
species of motives, to which any such epithet as bad 
can, with propriety, be applied. What constitutes a 
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motive, is tbe eventoal expectation, either of some 
pleasure, or exemption from puo ; but forasmuch as 
in itself there is nothing good but [Measure, or exemp- 
tion from pain, it follows that no motive is bad in it- ■ 
sel^ though every kind of motive may, according to 
circumstances, occasion good or IhuI actions *■ ; and 
motives of the dissocial cast may aggravate the mis^ 
chief of a pernicious act. But if the act itself to 
wUcb the motive gives birth,-:-if, in the proposed 
measure in question, there be nothii^ pemici(His, — 
it is not in the motive's being of the dissocial class,— 
it is not in its being of the self-regarding class, — that 
there is any reason for calling it a bad one. Upon 
the influence and prevalence of motives of the self- 
r^rding class, depends the preservation, not only of 
the species, but of each individual beloo^ng to it. 
When, from the introduction of a measure, a man 
beholds the prospect of personal advantage in any 
»hape tybatever to himself, — say* for example, a pe- 
cupitiry advantage, 43 being the moat ordinary aod 
polp^l^, or, dy^ogistioally speakipg, the most gross, 
— Ht is certain tiiat the contemplation of this advan- 
tage must have had some share in causing the conduct 
he pursues — it may have been the only cause. The 
measure itself being by the supposition not pernicious, 
is it the worse for this advantage ? Qn the contrary, it 
is .90 much the better. For of what stuff is public advan- 
^ge coniposed, but of private and personal advantage? 

■ See Dumont TmitU de Legitlalioa, torn. ii. c. 8. ed. 3 ; Beatbam, 
Theory nf Momti and LrgUtalion. 
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Sect. 4. Imputation of incomisteiicy. 

Admittiag the feet of the inconsistency, tbe utmost 
it can amount to in the character of an ailment 
against the proposed measure, is, the afibrdiag a pre- 
sumption of bad design in a certain wtty, or of bad 
character in a certain way and to a certain degree, on 
the part of the proposer or supporter of the measure. 
Of th^ futiiily of that argument, a view has been 
already given ; and this, again, is a modiBcation of 
thefaUcuy qfdistrutt. 

That inconsistency, when pushed to a certain de- 
gree, may afford but too conclusive evidence of a sort 
of relatively bad character, is not to be denied : if, 
for example, on a former occasion, personal interest 
inclining him one way (say against the measure), ar< 
guments have been urged by the person in question 
against the measure, while on the present occasion 
personal interest inclining him the opposite way, ar- 
guments are urged by him in favour of tfae measure, — 
ly if a matter of fact, which on a former occasion was 
denied, be now asserted, or vice vktmI,— «nd in each 
case if no notice of tbe inconsistency is taken by tbe 
person himself, — the operation of it to his prejodice 
will naturally be stronger than if an account more or 
less saU^actory is given by him of tbe circumstances 
and causes of tbe variance. 

But be the evideiice with regard to the cause of the 
change what it may, no inference can be drawn from 
it against the measure unless it be that such inconsis- 
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tency, if established, may weaken the penuasive force 
of tbe opinion of the person in question in the cha* 
TBcter of authori^ : and tn what respect and degree 
an argumeDt of this complexion is irrelevant, has been 
already brought to view. 

Sect. 6. Imputation ofsuspicioiu connexions. 

Noscitur ex sociis. 

The allc^ badness of character, on the part 
of the allied associate, being admitted, the ar- 
gument now in question will stand upon the same 
iboting as tbe four preceding ; tbe weakness of which 
bas been already exposed, and will constitute only 
another branch of theJaUacy ofdirtrust. But before 
it can stand on a par even wiUi Uiose weak ones, two 
ulterior points remain to be established. 

1 . One, is the badness of character on the part of 
tbe allied associate. 

2. Another, is tbe existence of a social connexion 
between the person in question and his supposed as- 
sociate. • 

3. A third, is, that the influence exercised on the 
mind of tbe person in question is such, that in conse- 
quence of tbe connexion he will be induced to intro- 
duce and support measures (and those mischievous 
ones), which otherwise he would not have introduced 
or supported. 

As to the two first of Uiese three supposed facts, 
their respective d^rees of probability will depend on 
the circumstances of each case. Of the third, the 
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weakness may be exposed by constderatioDs of a ge- 
neral nature. In private life, the force of the pre- 
sumfrtion in question is established by daily expe- 
rience : but in the case of a political connexion, sucb 
as that which is created by an opposition to one imd 
the same political measure or set of measures, the 
presumption loses a great part, sometimes the whole, 
of its force. , Few are the political measures, on tbe 
occasioD of which men of all characters, men of all 
d^rees, in the sc^e of probity and improbity, may 
not be seen on both sides. 

Tbe mere need of information respecting matters 
of iact, is a cause capable of bringing together, in a 
staie of apparent connexion, some of the most oppo- 
ute characters. 

Sect 6. Imputatiottjoundedon identity fff denomination. 

NoscitUT ex cognmunibui. 

The circumstances by which this fallacy is distin- 
guished from the last preceding, is, that in this case 
between the person in question and the obnoxious per- 
sons by whose opinions and conduct be is supposed 
to be determined or influenced, neither personal iotei^ 
course nor possibility of personal intercourse can exisL 
In the last case, his measures were to be opposed be- 
cause he was connected with persons of bad cbaiac- 
ter ; in the present, because he bears the same deno- 
mination as persons now no more, but who, in their 
own time, were tbe authors of pernicious measures. 
In so far as a community of interest exists between 
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the persons tlms connected by community of denomi* 
nation^ the allegation of a certain community of de- 
sigps is hot altogether destitute of weight. Commu- 
oity of denqmination, however, is but the sigp, not the 
eftcient cause, of community of interest. What have 
the Romans of the present day in common with the 
Hbmans of early times ? Do they aspire to recover 
the empire of the world ? 

But when evil designs are imputed to men of the 
present day, on the ground that evil designs w^re en- 
tertained and prosecuted by their namesakes in time 
past, whatsoever may be the community of interest, 
one circumstance ought never to be out of mind :-— 
this is, the gradual melioration of character from the 
most remote and barbarous, down to the present 
time; the consequence of which is, Jhat in many par- 
ticulars the same ends which were formerly pursued 
by persons of the same denomination are not now 
pursued ; and if in many others the same ends are 
pursued, they are not pursued by the same bad oceans* 
If |his observation pass unheeded, the consequenq# 
may be no less mischievous than absurd : that which 
has been, is unalteraUe. If, then, this fallacy be 
suflSered to influence the mind and determine human 
conduct, whatsoever degree of depravity be imputed 
to preceding generations of the obnoxious denomina- 
tion,— ^whatsoever opposition may have been manip 
fissted towards them or their successors, — must con* 
tinue without abatement to the end of time. <^ Be my 
friendship immortal, my enmity mortal," is the sent!** 
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ment that has been so warmly and so justly q.ppiaud- 
ed in the mouth of a sage of antiquity : but the fallacy 
here in questbn proposes to maintain its baneful in- 
fluence for ever. 

It is in matters touching reUgious persuaQion, and 
to the prejudice of certain^ects, that this fallacy haa 
been plfkyed off with the greatest and most pernicious 
effect. In England^ particularly against measures for 
the relief of the Catholics, *^ those of our ancestors, 
who, professing the same branch of the Christian. re- 
ligion as thai which. you now profess, were thence di- 
stinguished by the same name, entertained pernicious 
designs, that for 3ome time showed themselves in per- 
nicious measures; theretore you, entertaining the same 
pernicious designs, would now, had you but power 
enough, carry into effect the same pernicious plea- 
sures :— 'they, having the power, destroyed by fire an<l 
faggot those who, in respect of reli^ous opinions and 
ceremonies, differed from them ; therefore, bad you 
but power enough, so would you." Upon this g^und, 
IB one of the three kingdcmis, a system of government 
continues, which does not so much as profess to haye 
in view the welfare of the miyority of the inbabitantSi 
— a system of government in which the interest of the 
many is avowedly, so long as the government lasts, 
intended to be kept in a state of perpetual sacrifice to 
the interest of t;he few* In vain is it urged, these in- 
ferences, drawn from times and measures long since 
past, are completely belied bj the universal experience 
of all present time. In the Saxqn kingdom, in the 
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Austrian emiHre, in the vast and ever-flonrisbing em- 
pire of France, tboa^ the sovereign is Catholic, what- 
soever degree of security the Goverament allows of is 
possessed alike by Catholics and Protestants. la vain 
is it observed (not that to this purpose this or any 
other part of the history of the 17th century is worth 
observing), in vain is it observed, and truly observed, 
the church of England continued her fires after the 
church of Rome had discontinued hers"; 

It is only in tlie absence' of interest thai experience 
ceo hope to be regarded, or reason beard. In the 
character of sinecurists and over-paid placemen, it is 
the inta'est of the members of the English Government 
to treat the majority of the people of Ireland cm the 
double footing of enemies and subjects; and such is 
the hreatment which is in store for them to the extent 
of their endurance. 

Sect. 7- Cause of Ike prevalence of the fallacies be- 
longing to this class. 

Whatsoever be the nature of the several iostni- 
meots of deception by which the mind is liable to 
be operated upon and deceived, — the degree of 
prevalence they experience, — the degree of success 
they enjoy, — depends ultimately upon one common 
cause : viz. the ignorance and mental imbecility of 
those on whom they operate. In ttie present instance. 



» Under James I., when, for being Anabs]>ti$U or Ariaos, two men 
were burnt in SmithReld. 
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bfstdes this ultitnale cause or root, they find in an- 
other fallacy, and the cormpooding propensity of the 
human mind, a sort of intermediate cause. This is 
the ivllacy of authority : the correspondii^ propenii^ 
is the pFopensitf to save eiertioo by restii^ satisfied 
nith authority. Derived from, and [uoportioned t(^ 
the ignorance and weakness of the minds to wluch 
political arguments are addressed, is the propensity to 
judge of the proprie^ or improfviety of a measure 
Irom the supposed character or disposition of its sup< 
porters or opposers, in preference to, or even in ex- 
clusion of, its own iotriusic character and tendency. 
Proportioned to the degree of importance attached to 
the character and dispositicm of the author or sup* 
porter of the measure, is the degree of persuasive fane 
with which the fallacies belcxiging to this class will 
naturally acL 

Be^des, nottung but l^xnious application, and a 
clear and comprehensive intellect, can enable a man 
on any ^ven subject to emf^oy successfully relevant 
arguments drawn from the subject itself. To employ 
personalities, neither labour nor intellect is required : 
in this sort of cooteat, the most idle and the most ig- 
norant are quite on a par with, if not superior to, the 
mostindusirious and the most higbly^Aed individuals. 
Nothing can be more convenient for those who would 
speak without the trouble of thinking ; the same ideas 
are brought forward over and over again, and all that 
is required is to vary the turn of expression. Close 
and relevant u^guments have very little hold on the 
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pa8Sioii&, and serve rather to qiiell than to tn6iuD6 
tbem ; while in personalities, tlietc' is always some* 
thibg stimulant, whether on the part bf him who 
pruses or him who blames. Praise forms a kihd of 
cotinexioo between tlie party praising and the party 
praised, and vituperation giVes an air of courage and 
independence to the party who blanaee. 

I^orance and indolence, friendship and enmi^, 
concurring and conflicting interest, servility and inde- 
pendence, all conspire to give personalities the ascen- 
dancy they so unhappily maintain. The more we lie 
under the ioduence of oar oivn passions, the more we 
rely on others being affected in a similar degree. A 
man who can repel these injuries with dignity may 
often convert tbem into triumph : " Strike me, but 
hear," says he ; and the fiiry of his antagonist redounds 
to his own discomfiture. 
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CHAPTER II. 
The Hobgoblin Argument, or, No Innovation .' 
Ad metum. 
Exposition. 

The bobgoblio, the eventual appearance of which 
is denounced by this argument, is Anarchi/ ; which 
tremendous spectre has for its forerunner the monster 
Innovation. The forms in which this monster may 
be denounced areas numerous and various as the sen- 
tences in which the word innovation can be placed. 

" Here it cornea ! " exclaims the barbarous or un- 
thinking servant in the hearing of the aSrigjhted child, 
when, to rid herself of the burthen of attendance, sw;h 
servant scruples not to em[doy an instrument of terror, 
the ^ects of which may continue during life. " Het^ 
it comes! " is the cry ; and the hobgoblin is rendered 
but the more terrific by the suppression of its name. 

Of a similar nature, and productive of similar ef- 
fects, is the political device here exposed to vieif. 
As an instrument of deception, the device is goie- 
rally accompanied by personalities of the vitupera- 
tive kind. Imputation of bad motives, bad designs, 
bad conduct and character, &c. aie ordinarily cast on 
the authors and advocates of the obnoxious measure ; 
whilst the term employed is such as to beg the ques- 
tion in dispute. Thus, in the present instance, inno- 
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vation means a bad change, presenting to the mind, 
besides tbe idea of a change, the proposition, dtber 
that change in general is a bad thing, or at least that 
the sort of change in question is a bad change. 

Ejpposure. 

AU-comprebemiveneH of thv condemnatioD passed b; thu bSaty. 

This is one of the many cases in which it is diffi- 
cult to render the absurdity of the argument more 
glaring than it is upon the face of the argument itsdf. 

Whatever reason it affords for looking upon the 
proposed measure, be it what it may, as about to be 
mischievous, it affisrds the same reason for entertain- 
log tbe same opinion of every thing thai exists at pre- 
sent. To say all new things are bad, is as much as 
to say all things are bad, or, at any event, at tlieir 
commencement : for of all the old thingd ever seen 
or heard of, there is not one that was not once new. 
Whatever is now estabUshment was once itmovation. 

He who on this ground condemns a proposed mea- 
sure, condemns, in the same breath, whatsoever he 
would be,most averse to be thought to disapprove.— 
He condemns the Revolution, the Reformationi the 
assumption made by the House of Gammons of a part 
Id the penpiogof the laws in the reign of Henry VI., 
tbe institution of the House of Commons itself in tbe 
reign of H^ry III., — all these be bids us regard as 
sure forerunners of the monster Anarchy, but particu- 
larly the birth and first efficient agency of the House of 
Commons; an innovation, in comparison of which all 
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Others, past or future, are for efficiency, and conse- 
quently niiscbievousness, but as grains of dust in the 
balance. 

r 

Sect, 2. ^apprehension of mischief from chajigCy what 

foundation it has in truth. 

A circumstance that gives a sort of colour to the 
use of this fallacy is, that it can scarcely ever be found 
without a certain degree of truth adhering to it. Sup- 
posing the ctiange to be one which cannot be effected 
without the interposition of the legislature, even this 
circumstance is sufficient to attach to it a certain 
quantity of mischief. The words necessary to com- 
iQit the change even to writing cannot be put into 
that form without labour, importing a proportional 
quantity of vexation to the head employed in it ; winch 
labour and vexation, if paid for, is compensated by 
and productive of expense. When disseminated by 
the operation of the press, as it always must be, before 
it can be productive of whatever effisct is aimed at, it 
becomes productive of ulterior vexation and expense. 
Here, then, is so much unavoidable mischief, of which 
the most salutary and indispensable change cannot 
fail to be productive : to this natural and unavoidable 
portion of mischief, ttie additions that have been made 
in the ^bape of factitious and avoidable mischief of the 
saiae kind are such as 'have sufficient claim to notice, 
but to a notice not proper for this place. 

Here, then, we hf^ve the minimum of mischief^ 
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which accompanies every change ; and in this mini- 
mum of mischief we have the miniiDam of truth mth 
which this &llacy is accompanied, and which is snf- 
ficient to protect it against exposure, from a flat and 
uodiscriininating denial . 

It is seldom, however, that the whole of the mis- 
chief, with the corresponding portion of truA, is con- 
fined within such narrow bounds. 

Wheresoever any portion, however great or small^ 
of the aggregate mass of the (Ejects of deure in any^ 
^pe, — matter of wealth, power, dignity, or even re — 
putation ; — and whether' in possession or only in pro — 
spect, and that ever so remote and contingent, must^ 
IB consequence of the cfaat^, pass out of any taaixB 
or hands that are not willing to part vrith it, — vit^ 
ridier without compensation, (»r with no other dwum 
what, in their estimation, is insufficient, — here we 
have, in some shape or other, a quantity of vexation 
uncompensated : so much vexation, so much mischief 
b^ond dilute. 

- But in one way or other, whether from the total 
omission of this or , that item, or ftom the supposed 
inadequacy of the compensation given for it, or from 
its incapacity of being included in any estimate, as in 
case of remote and hut weaidy probable as well at 
contingent profits, it vrill not unfirequently happen tiiBt 
the compensation allotted in this case shall be inade- 
quate, not oidy to the desires, but to the ima^ned 
ri^tB of the party Irom whom the Sacrifice is exacted. 
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In so far as such insufficiency appears to himself to 
exist, be will feel himself urged by a motive, the force 
of which will be in proportion to the amount of such 
dedcienoy, to oppose the measure : and in so far. as 
ii> his eyes such motive is fit to be displayed, it wtU 
coBstitute what in his language wilt be reoMrt, and 
what will be received in that character by all otfier 
persons in whose estimate any such deficiency shall 
appear to exist. So far as any such de^epcy is spe- 
ciiodly alleged in the character of a reason, it tbma 
a relevant and specific ai^meot ; and beloc^ not to 
the account of fallacies ; and, if welt founded, consti-' 
lutec a juBt reason — if not for quashing the meastHV^ 
at any r»ts for adding to tlie compensadon tlms ^lown 
to be deficienl. And in this shape, vjz. in that of a 
^lecifiG aigoment, will a man of course pTeaeat his 
Botive to view, if it b« soseeptible of it. But when 
the allied daipage and eventual injury will not, even 
in bis own view of it, bear the test of iaquiry, tbeo, 
this specific arguooent foiling him, be will betake hitO' 
■^ to the getieral fallacy in lieu of it. He wUl set 
(^> the cry of Innovation! Innopation .' hoping baf 
UtoB watidiword to bring to his aid all whoee sinister 
interest is connected with his own ; and to en^^ 
tfaein to say, aad thewveSectiaginoltitadeto believ^ 
tbat the change in qoftstion is of the nucibef of tbow 
in which the mischief aJttached to it is not aooompa*' 
oied by a prepondemit bmbs ofadratalage. 
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Sect. 3. Time the imwvaior-generai, a counter^al- 
laof. 

AnKH^ the stories current in the profnsicm of the 
law, is that of an attomey. who, when his client a|^ 
[died to hitn for relief against a forged bond, advised 
him, as the shortest and surest course, to foi^ a release. 

Thus, as a stiorter and surer course than that of 
attempting to make men sensible of the imposture, 
this fallacy has been every now and then met by what 
may be termed its counter-faUacy. — Time itaelf is the 
arch-innovator. The inference is, the proposed chai^ 
branded as it has thus been by the odious appdlatii'e 
of innovation, is in fact no change; its sole effect- 
being either to prevent a chauge, or to tuing the mat- 
ter back to the good state in which it fonneriy was. 
This counter-Mlacy, if such it may be termed, has 
not, however, any such pernicious properties or con- 
sequences attached to it as may be seen to be indi- 
cated by that name. Two circumstances, however, 
concur in ^ving it a just title to the appellation of a 
fallacy : one is, that it has no spedfic application to 
the particular measure in hand, and on that score 
may be set down as irrelevant ; tiie other, that by a 
90rt of implied concession and virtual admissira), it 
gives colour and countenance to the iailacy to which 
it is o[^posed : admitting by implication, that if the 
appellation of a change belonged with propriety to 
the proposed measure, it might on that single account 
with propriety be opposed. 
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A few words, then, are dow sufficieot to strip tb« 
mask from this fallacy. No specific mischief, as likely 
to result from the specific measure, is alleged : if it 
vierCf the argument would not belong to this bead. 
What is allied is nothing more than that mischief, 
without regard to the amount, would be amoog the 
results of this measure. But this is no more than can 
be said <tf eveiy legislative measure that ever did pass 
or ever can pass. If, then, it be to be ranked with 
arguments, it is an argument that involves in one 
common condemnation all political measures whatso- 
ever, past, present, and to come; it passes condem- 
nation on whatsoever, in this way, ever has been or 
ever can be done, in all places as well as in all times. 
Delivered from an humble station, from the mouth of 
an old woman beguiling by her gossip the labours of 
the spinning-wheel in ber cottage, it might pass for 
simple and ordinary ignorance : — delivered from any 
such exalted station as that of a l^slative house or 
judicial bench, firom such a quarter, if it can Iw re- 
dded as sincere, it is a mark of drhxiling rather 
than ignorance. 

But it may be said, " My meaning is not to con- 
demn all change, not to condemn all new institutions, 
all new laws, all new measures, — wily violent and 
dangerous ones, such as that is which is now. proposed." 
The answer is : N either drawing or attempting to draw 
any line, you do by this iitdiscriminating appellative 
puss condemnation on all change ; on every thing to 
which any such epithet as neaf can with jHt>priety be 
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allied. Draw any such line, and the reimmcti of 
insiacerity or imbecility sball be withholden : draw 
your line ; but remember that wbeoever yon do drav 
it, or 90 much as begin to draw it, you gjve up tbis 
ymir argument. 

A}ive to possible-imaginable evils, dead to actu^ 
ones, — eagle-eyed to future contingent evils, blind 
and insensible to all existing ooes, — such is the cha- 
racter of the miod, to which a fallacy such as this 
can really have presented itself in the character Qf~ 
an argument possessing any the smallest claim to 
notice. To such a mind, that, by denial and sate 
of justice, anarchy, in ao far as concerns nine-tentli& 
of the people, is actually by force of law esta- 
blished, and that it is only by the force of morality, 
•—of such morality as all the punishments denounced 
against sincenty, and all the reward applied for the 
encouragement of insinoeri^, have not been able to 
banish, that society is kept together ; — that to draw 
into question the fitness of great diaracters for their 
high situations, u in one man a crime, while to question 
their fitness so that their motives remain unquestioned 
is lawful to another ; — that the crime called libei re- 
foaita undefined and undistinguisbfd^le, and the liberty 
of the press is defined to be the absence of that secu- 
rity which would be afforded to writers by the esta- 
Uisbment of a licenser ; — that under a show of limi- 
tation, a ^yernment shall be in fact an absolute one, 
while pretended guardians are real accomplices, and 
9t the nod of a king or a minister by a regular trained 
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body of votes black shall be declared whHe ; Diiscar-> 
riagei success ; mortali^, bealtb ; disgrace, honour ; 
uid notorious experieoced imbecility, coosuminate 
skill ;— to such a mind, these, with other evils bound- 
less in extent and number, are eitiier not seen to be 
io existence, or not felt to be such. In such a mind, 
the horror of ianovation is as really a disease as any 
to which the body in which it is seated is exposed. 
And in proportion as a man is afflicted with ii, be is 
the enemy of all good, which, how urgent soever 
nay be the demand for it, remains as yet to be done; 
Bor can tie be swd to be com[^tely cured of it, till 
be shall hare learnt to take on each occasion, and 
without cepugnance, general utility for the general end, 
and, to judge of whatever is proposed, in the charac- 
ler -of a nxons conducive to that end. 

Sect. 4. Sinister interests in which thisfaUacy has its 
source. 

Could the wand of that ma^cian be borrowed at 
wjijidse' potent touch the emissaries of his wicked an- 
tagoaist threw off their several disguises, and made 
inatont confession of their real character and desi^j 
—could a few of those ravens by whom the word in- 
MM^im is uttered with a scream of horror, and the 
^tproacb of the monster Anarchif denounced, -~be 
touched with it, we should then learn their real cha- 
raster, and l»ve the true import of these screams 
translated into intelligible language. 

1. X an a lawyer (would one of them be heard to 
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say), a fee-^fed judge, who, considering that the money 
I lay up, the power I exercise, and the respect and 
reputation I enjoy, depend on the undiminished con- 
tinuance of the abuses of the law, the factitious delay, 
vexation and expense with which the few who have 
money enough to pay for a chance of justice are 
loaded, and by which the many who have not, are cut 
oflf from that chance,-^take this method of deterring 
men from attempting to alleviate those torments in 
which my comforts have their source. 
' S. I am a sinecurist (cries another), who, being in 
the receipt of 38,000/. a year, public money, for 
doing nothing, and having no more wit than honesty^ 
have never been able to open iny mouth and pro- 
nounce any articulate sound for any other purpose, 
—yet, hearing a cry of '^ No sinecures !" am come to 
join in the shout pf ^' No innovation ! down with the 
innovators ! '' in hopes of drowning, by these defensive 
sounds, the offensive ones which chill my blood and 
make me tremble. 

S. I am a contractor (cries a third), who, having 
bought my seat that I may sell my votes ; and in re- 
turn for them, being in the habit of obtaining with 
the nK)st convenient regularity a succession of good 
jobs, foresee, in the prevalence of innovation, the de^ 
struction and the ruin of this establish^ branch of 
trade. 

4. I am a country gentleman (cries a fourth), who, 
observing that from having a seat in a certain assem- 
bly a man enjoys more respect than he did before, on 
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Ibe turf, in the dog-kenoel, and id the staUe, and 
having teoants and other depeodents enough to seat me 
against their wills for a place in which I am detested, 
and hearing it said that if iDoovation were suffered 
to run OD unopposed, elections would come in time 
to be as fi*ee in reality as they are in appearance and 
pretence, — have left for a day or two the cry of 
" Tally-ho \" and " Hark forward ! " to join in the cry 
of " No Anarchy ! " " No innovation ! " 

5. I am a priest (says a fifth), who, having proved 
the Pope to be Antichrist to the satisfoctipn of all 
Orthodox divines whose piety prays for the cure of 
aouls, or whose health has need of exoneration from 
the burthen of residence ; and having read, in my 
edition of the Gospel, that the apostles lived in pa- 
laces, which innovation and anarchy would cut down 
to parsonage-houses, though grown hoarse by .scream- 
ing out, "-No reading 1" "No writing!" " No Lan- 
caster !" and "No popeiy !" — for fear of coming 
change, am here to add what remains of my voice to 
the full chorus of "No Anarchy <" " No Innova- 
tion !" 
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CHAPTER III. 



Faltaq/ o/Dulrutt, or. What's at the bottom f 

Ad-metiiro. 

Exposition. 
Tuis argumeat may. be eoBsulered as a pardculur 
modification of tbe Nihlnnovation ufjameni. An ar^ 
ttPgeiBent or s^ of amngeiBeats bas bem ptopoaed, 
so pUiniy bitoeficial, and at tbe aacne tine so maai- 
festLy ioDOxioBe, that no prospeet pceseots itaeif of 
brinigmg to bear t^on tbem with any effact tbeiory 
gfiN&iDODvation. Istheanti-ioaovatioaistmute? aoi 
ha bat tfaia reaoapce :— In what you ko as yet (sajw 
be) tbere may po^aps be no great misctdef ; but de' 
prod upon it, in tbe quarter from wbeoce theae [nxw 
pM^ innoxious arrangements come, tbere are mart 
Mind that are of a very different complexion ; if 
tbeae innoxious ones are suflEered to be cairied, others 
of a noKiouB character will succeed without end, and 
will be carried likewise. 

Ej^Muure. 

The absurdity of this argument u too glaring to be 
susceptible of any considerable illustration from any 
thing that can be said of it 

1. In tbe first place, it be^ns with a virtual ad- 
mission of the propriety of the measure considered in 
itself; and thus, cmtaining within itself a demoastra- 
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tion of its own futili^, it cuts up firona uacler it the 
very ground which it is endeaveuriog to nuke: jret^ 
Aooi its very wcaknsss, it is apt toiletive fi)r the Mo- 
ment a certain degree of force. By Ihtt momlroMty 
lof its wsakaesB, a festing of Mrpn9e,and thcfcupon 
of peri^exity, b «^ to be produwd : and so li>ng as 
ihis.jBxttiig ooDtinuet^ a difficulty cif.6ading an appror 
^liatai aoawer cMithMies with k. Far ihM vhicb h 
ifeKif nothing, wbirt aiiKwar (aays a tnauycao I ind.? ! 

S. If two DMUurea, G wd B, krera both hria^i 
forward at the same time, G being good a&d B bftdv 
r^ectii^ G because B is bad woutd W qiMte abatird 
enough ; and at £rat view a mao iDight bs apt. to sup* 
pose that the force of absurtJity coidd go no furtbtr. 

But the [H«sent fallacy doeti io afiitct go aAich fww 
ther: — two neasures, both of them brongbt upon tb« 
carpet together, both of them umrf^ectiooable, vt to 
be rejected, not for any thing that is amiss in Mthfef 
of tbetn, but for sontethiBg that by posMbttity may be 
found amiss in some other or others, that nobody 
Icaowa of, and the future existence of which, without 
the slightest grouud, is to be assumed and tekaafor 
gramed. 

In the field of policy as applied to toeaaures, tbu 
vicarious reprobation foruis a couqterpart to viqariow 
punishment in the field of jusdce, as applied to persons. 
■ The measure G, which is good, is to be thmwia out* 
because, for aught we c«a he sure o^ tiwe da^y or 
other it may happen to be followed by SMne other 
nteaaureB^wiiicbinayheabsdone. A mao A, a 
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whom there is neither evidence nor charge, is to be 
punished, hecause, for aught we can be «ore of, some 
tinie or other there may be some other man who will 
have been guilty. 

If (HI this ground it be right that the measure id 
question be rejected, so ought every other measure 
that ever has been or can be proposed ; for of no 
measure can anybody be sure, hut that it may be^ fol- 
lowed by some other measure or measures, of which, 
when they make their appearance, it may be said that 
diey are bad. 

If, then, the argument proves any thing, it proves 
that no measure ought ever to be carried, or ever to 
have been carried ; and that, therefore, all things that 
can be done by law or government, and therefore law 
and government themselves, are nuisances. 

This policy is exactly that which was attributed to 
Herod in the extermination of the innocents ; and 
the sort of man by whom an argument of this sort 
can be employed, Is tlie sort of man who would have 
acted as Herod did, had be been in Herod's place. 

But think, not only what sort of man be must be 
who can bring himself to employ such an argumeat ; 
but moreover, what sortof men they must be to whom 
he can venture to propose it ; on whom he can expect 
it to make any impression, but such a one as will be 
disgraceful to hibiself. " Such drivdlers," (says he to 
them in e&ct,) " such drivellers are you, so sure of 
being imposed upon, by any one that will attempt tt, 
that you know not the distinction between good and 
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bad : and wbeo at tbe su^gestiba of ibu or that man 
you bave adopted any one measure, good or bad, iet 
bat that dame man [vopose aoy namber of other mea- 
sures, whatever be their character, ye are such idiots 
and fools, that without looking at them yourselves, or 
Toocbsafic^ to leani their character from others, you 
will adopt them in a lump." Sucb is tbe complimrat 
wrapt up in this sort of argument. 
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CHAPTER IV. . 

Official Malefactor's Screen. 

Ad metum. 
"Attack IIS, 'you attack Government." 

Expotitioa., 
The fallacy here in question is emplc^ed almost 
as often as^ in speaking of tbe persons by whom, or 
of the system on which, the business of the Govem- 
Bient is conducted, any expresnons importing coo- 
demnation or censure are uttered, llie fallacy con- 
sists in affecting to consider such condemnation or 
eensura as bein^ if not in de«gn, at least in tendency, 
pr^aat with mischief to government 4tself: — "Op- 
pose us, you oppose Government ;" " Disgrace us, 
you disgrace Government;" "Bring us into con- 
tempt, you bring Government into contempt ; and 
anarchy and civil war are the immediate conse- 
quoices." Such are the forms it assumes. 

Exposure. 

Not ill-grounded,, most assuredly, is the allied 
importance of this maxim : to the class of persons t^ 
or for whom it is employed, it must be admitted to be 
well worth whatsoever pains can be employed in deck- 
ing it out to the best advantage. 

Let but this notion be acceded to, all persons now 
partaking, or who may at any time be likely to par* 
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take,-iQ tbe buHiwat and profit of misrule, mint, in 
every one of its shapes, be allowed to continue' so to 
do without disturbance : all abuses, as wdl futtiic as 
Iffeseat, must continue without remedy. The qiost 
kiAHtrioas labourers in the service of mankind will 
experience tbe treatment due to those to whose di»> 
social or selfish nature the happiness of nutn is an ob* 
ject of avereioo or indifference. PunistUDen^ or at 
least disgrace, will be tbe reward of tbe owstesahed 
virtue ; perpetual honoor, as wdl as powers the mnrd 
»f the most pernicious vices. PuaiibmeDt wiU. b^ 
and so by English libd-law it is at this day, — let bat 
the criminal b^ of a certain ranlc in the state, and the 
mischii^ of 4be criow upon a scale to a certain degree 
exteoMve,— punishment will be, net fur him wbo oomf 
raits a dime, but for him who comfdaios of it. 

So long as the conduct of the bosioess of the Go* 
vernment contains any thing amiss in it,-^4o iats^ as 
it contains in it any thing that could be made better, 
— so long, in a word, as it continues short of a state 
oi absolute perfection, — there will be no other mads 
of tmnfpog it nearer to perfection, no otber means <rf 
clearing it of the most mischievous abuses with whieb 
Govmnment can be defiled, than tbe indic^ioa of 
such points of iraperfecti(w as at the time being exists 
or are supposed to exist in it, which points of impetv 
fection will always be referable to one or other of two 
beads:— the conduct of this or that one of the indi- 
viduals by whom in such or such a department Ibe 
budness of Government is conducted ; or tbe state cf 
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tbe syatetn of adnuaistration under whicli ib^ ,4^ 
But jieiilier in tbe sysletu in question, i^r in the 009^ 
duct erf* the persons in question, can any imperfectioii 
be pointed out, but that, as towards such persons or 
such system, in proportion to the apparent im|>Ortaoce 
and extent ot that imperfection, aversion or contempt 
must in a greater or less degree be produced. 

In effect this fallacy is but a mode of intimating 
in other words, that no abuse ou^t to be reformed ; 
that nothing ought to be uttered- in relation to the 
misconduct of any person in office, which may produce 
any sendment of disapprobation. 

In this country at least, few, If any persons, aim at 
any such object as the bringing into contempt any of 
those offices on the execution of whicti the maintenance 
of the general security depends ;-~any such office, 
for example, as that of king, member of parliament, 
' or judge. As to the person of tlie king, if the niaxiai, 
" The king can do no wrong,'' be admitted in botbjts 
senses, there can be no need of imputing Uame to 
him, unless in the way of defence against the impru- 
dence or the improlHty of those who, by groundless 
or exaggerated eulogiums on the personal character 
of the individual monarch on the throne, seek to ex- 
tend hb power, and to screen from censure or scru- 
tiny the misconduct of his agents. 

But in the instance of any other office, to reprobate 
every thing, the tendency of which is to expose the 
officer to hatred or contempt. Is to reprobate every 
thing that can be said or done, either in the way of 
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complaint against past, or for tbe purpose of pnevent- 
ing fiitore transgressions ;— to reprobate every thing 
tbe tendency of which is to expose the ofiice to hatred 
or contempti is to reprobate every thing that can be 
said or done towards pomting out the demand for re- 
forni) how needfiil soever, in the constitution of the 
office. 

If, in the constitution of the office in respect of 
mode of appointment, mode of remuneration, &c., 
there' be any thing that tends to give all persons placed 
in it an interest acting in opposition to official duty, 
or to give an increased facility to the effective pursuit 
of any sach sinister interest^ every thing that tends 
to bring to view such sinister interest, or such facility, 
contributes, it may be said, to bring the office itself into 
contempt. 

That under the existing system of judicature, so far 
as concerns its higher seats, the interest of the judge 
is, throughout the whole Held of his jurisdiction, in a 
state of constant and diametrical opposition to the 
line of his duty ;— ^that it is his interest to maintain 
undiminished, and as far as possible to increase^ every 
evil opposite to the ends of justice, viz. uncertainty, 
delay, vexation and expense ;— that the giving birUi 
to these evils has at all times been more or less idi 
object with every judge (the present ones excepted, of 
whom we say noticing) that ever sat on a Westminster 
hall bench, and that under the pr^nt constitution of 
' the office it were weakness to ex|)ect at the hands of 
a judge any thing better ; — whilst^ that of the above- 

M 
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mentioaed evils, the load wlucb is actoallyendared.li; 
Jbe people of this country, is, as to a very small pMt 
only, the natural and unavoidable lot of human natura; 
—rare propositions which have already in this work 
been made plain to demonstration, and in the belief 
of which the writer has been confirmed by the obsenra<- 
tions of nearly sixty years ; — propositions of the truth 
of which he is no more able to entertfun a doubt than 
he is of his own existence. 

But in these sentiments, has he any such wish as 
to see enfeebled and exposed to effectual resistance 
the authority of judges? of any established judicatory? 
of any one occupier of any such judicial seat P No : 
the most strenuous defender of abuse in every shape 
would not go further than he in wishes, and upon oc- 
casion in exertion, for its support. 

For preventing, remedying, or checking transgres- 
sion on the part of the members of Government, or 
preventing their management of the business of Go- 
vernment from becoming completely arbitrary, the 
nature of things affords no other means than such, the 
tendency of which, as far as they go, is to lower either 
these mana^ng hands, or the system, or both, in the 
affection and estimation of the people : which effect, 
when produced in a high degree, may be termed 
brining them into hatred and contempt. 

But so far is it from being true that a man's aver- 
sion or contempt for the hands by which the powers 
of Government, or even for the system under which 
they are exercised, is a proof of his aversion or con- 
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tempt towards Government itself, that, even in ptx>- 
{iMrtioD to the strength of that aversion or contempt 
it ]s« proof of the opposite affection. What in con* 
sequence of such contempt or aversion he wishes for^ 
iS| not that there be no hands at all to exercise these 
poirers, but that the hands may be better regulated ; 
f~not that thase powers should not be exercised at 
all, but that they should be better exercised ; — ^not 
that, in the exercise of them, no rules at all should be 
pursued, but that the rules by which they are exei'- 
eised should be a better set of rules. 

All government is a trust ; every branch of govern- 
meat is a trust ; and immemorially acknowledged so 
to be : it is only by the magnitude of the scale that 
public differ from private trusts. 

I complain of the conduct of a person in the cha- 
racter of guardian, as douiestic guardian, having the 
care of a minor or insane person. In so doing, do I 
^y that guardianship is a bad institution r Does it 
enter into the head of any one to su.^pect me of so 
doing ? 

I complain of an individual in the character of a 
i^oinmercial agent, or assignee of the effects of an in- 
solvent. In so doing, do I say that commercial 
agency is a bad thing ? that the practice of vesting 
in the hands of trustees or assignees the effects of an 
insolvent for the purpose of their being divided among 
hb creditors, is a bad practice ? Does any such con- 
eeit ever enter into the head of man, as that of sus- 
pecting me of so doing ? 

M 2 
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it ever enter into the heac 
suspect me so much as of el 
suasion, not to speak of end 
to entertain it ? 

Nothing can be more gr 
that the disposition to pay ( 
which security in respect of i 
tion and condition in life is a 
any such consideration as thi 
several functionaries for their 
so much as by the fitness of t 
and customs under which the 

The chief occasions in whi< 
of a member of the commu 
subject is called upon to man 
tual payment of taxes, and t 
of courts of justice : the one i 
other an occasional and event 
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Were .the btuin^ess (tf Goverqmeot carried on ever 
80 much worse thao it is, still it is from the power of 
Goveromeot in its several branches that each man re- 
ceives whatsoever protection he enjoys, either against 
foreign or domestic adversaries. It is therefore by 
bis r^rd fiM* his own security, and not by his respect 
either ioc the persons by whooi or the system accord- 
ing to which those powers are exercised, that his wish 
to see obedience paid to them by others, and his dis- 
positicm to pay obedience to them hiniself, are pro- 
duced. 

"Were it even his wish to withhold from them his 
own obedience, tfaat wish cannot bat be altogether in- 
effectual, unless and until he shall see others in suffi- 
cient numbw disposed and prepared to withhold each 
of them his own obedience ; a state of things which 
can only arise from a common sense of overwhelming 
misery, and not from the mere utterance of comphunt. 
There is no freedom of the press, no power to com- 
plain, in Turkey ; yet of all countries it is that in 
which revolts and revolutions are the most frequent 
and the moat violent. 

Here and there a man of strong appetites, weak 
understandiog, and stout heart excepted, it might be 
aflvmed with confidence that the most indigent and 
iDOSt ignorant would not be foolish enough to wish to 
lee a complete dissolution of the bonds of govem- 
meoL In such a state of things, whatsoever he might 
expect to gra^> for the moment, he would have no 
assured. b(^ of keeping. Were he ever so strong. 
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his strength, he could not but see, would anal -him 
nothing against a momentarily confederated OKiltiii 
tude ; nor in one part of his 6eld against a swifter in- 
dividual ravaging the opposite part, n(»- during sleep 
against the weakest and most sluggish : and for the 
purpose of securing himself against such cwitioually 
impendbg disasters, let him suppose himself entered 
into an association with others for mutual security ; 
he would then suppose himself living again under a 
sort of government. 

Even the comparatively few \vho> for a source oi 
subsistence, prefer depredation to honest industry, are 
not less dependent for their wretched and erer palpi- 
tating existence than the honest and industrious are 
for theirs, on that general security to which their prac- 
tice creates exceptions. Be the momentary object of 
bis rapacity what it may, what no oue of them could 
avoid having a more or less distinct conception of, is, 
that it could not exist for him further than it is secured 
agunst others. 

So &r is it from being true, that do Government 
can exist consistently with such exposure, no good 
Government can exist without it. 

Unless by open and lawless violence, by no other 
means than lowering in the estimation of the people 
the hands by which the powos of Government are 
exercised, if the cause of the mischief consist in the 
tuiBtness of the bands ; or the system of management 
under which they act, if tlie cause of the mischief lie 
in the system, — be the bands ever so unlit, or the sy- 



Stem «v«r so- iUH:oiistnKted,— can there be any hope 
or (^nce of beneficial change. 

There being no sufficient reason for ascribing even 
to the worst-disposetl any wish so foolisli as that of 
Sedng the bonds of Government dissolved, nor od 
the part of Uie best-disposed any possibility of contii' 
boting to produce change, either in any ruling banda 
deemed by them unfit for their trust, or of the system 
deemed by them ill adapted to those which are or 
ought to be its ends, otherwise than by respectively 
brining into general disesteem ttiese objects of their 
disapprobation, — there cannot be a more unfounded 
imputation or viler artifice, if it be artifice, or grosser 
error, if it be error, than that which infers from the 
disposition or even the endeavour to lessen in the es- 
timation of the people the existing rulers, or the ex- 
isting system, any such wish as that of seeing the 
bands of Government dissolved. 

In producing a local or temporary debility in the 
action of the powers of the natural body, in many 
caaes, the honest and skilful physician beholds the 
only means of cure : and from the act of the physi- 
cian who precribes an evacuant or a sedative, it would 
be as reasonable to infer a wish to see the patient 
perish, as from the act of a statesman, whose endea- 
vours are employed in lowering the reputation of the 
official hands in whoni, or the system of mancigemeDt 
in which, he beliolds the cause of what appears to 
him amiss, — to infer a wish to see the whole frame of 
Government either destroyed or rendered worse. 




^99, far e» a man's fe«l)«g anii«iwAMl'an)hM 
Quoaced Bod detennioed bur wbatiscaUMl puUkf^fk 
niottf by the force «f the pcfiuhr or vhh 
sod that opioioD rmis id coafoniuty whb-tfaedid 
of the principles of geiieral utility, — ia proptrtiDn to 
the value set upon reputatioD, and the degraeof m 
ipect entortaioed for the cooirauiuty at lacge, his omm 
duct will be the better, the more completely the qoao* 
tity of respect he enjoys is dependent upon the gomk 
oess of his bdiaviour ; it will be the owrx,. the noon 
completely the quanti^ of respect he is sure of en* 
joying is independent of it 

Thus, whatsoever portion of respect the people at 
lai^ are in the habit of bestowing upon the iodividnal 
by whom on any given occasion the office in questioo 
is filled, this portion of respect may, so long as the 
habit continues, be said to be attached to the office, 
jost as any portion of the emolament is which happens 
to be attached to the office. 

But as it is witii emolument, so is it with reapeet. 
The greater the quantity of it a man is likely to re* 
ceive independently of his good behaviour, tlie less 
good, in so far as depends upon the degree of inSaeoce 
with which the love of reputation acts upon his mind, 
is bis behaviour likely to be. 

If this be true, it is in so far tiie interest of the 
public that that portion of respect, which along mtb 
the salary in habitually attached to the office, should 
be as small as possible. 

If, indeed, the jiotion which it is the object of the 



Mlai^iii qbenlon to incidcale were true, ^z. thaVtbe 
•ttAUi^ of the Goverament or its existeoce tt each 
giTcnpoiatof tinie depends upon tbe d^ree'of re- 
i|Mct bertowed upoo the several iadividiials by whom 
M that pcnnt of time its powers are exercised, — if tbta 
were tnie, it would not be the interest of the public 
that tbe portMxi of respect baUtually attached to tbe 
efioe, and reoeived by tbe official person indepot^ 
denlly oi his good behaviour in it, should be as smaH 
as possible. But in how great a degree this notion is 
erroneous baa beeo shown already. 

But while it is the interest of die pubKc, Aat in the 
la&tance of each trustee of the public the remunera- 
tion received by him in the shape of respect should 
be as coniptetely dependent as possible upon the 
goo^ess of bis behaviour in the execution of his 
trust, it b the interest of the trustee himself that, as 
in every other shape, so in the shape of respect, what- 
soever portion of the good things of this world be re- 
oeives on whatever score, wheth«- on the score of re- 
nraoeration, or any other, should be as great as pos- 
sible ; since by good behaviour, neither respect nor 
any thing else can be always earned by bim but t^ 
sacrifices in some shape or other, and in particular in 
Ae shape of ease. 

Whatsoever, therefore, be the official situation which 
the official person in question occupies, it is bis in- 
terest diet the quanti^ of respect habitually attached 
to it be as groit, and at tbe same time as securely at- 
tached to it, as possible. 
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- Abd ill the point of view •from: which be is by Ki^ 
pernonal and sinister interest led to'consider the siitt^ 
ject, the point of perfection in this line will not he 
attained until the quantity of respect he receives, in 
consequence of the possession he has of the office, be 
at all times as great as the nature of the office admits; 
— at all times as completely independent of the good- 
ness 6f his behaviour in his <rfBce as possiUe ;~«0 
great, in the event of bis making the wocat and least 
good' use, Eis in -that of bis making the best uid the 
least bad use, of the powers belonging to it. 

Such being his interest, whatsoever be bis official 
situation, if, as is the case of most if not all official 
situations, it be of such a nature as to have power in 
any shape attached to it, hirendeavour and study will 
be so to order matters as to cause to be attached to 
it as above, and by alt means possible, the greatest 
portion of respect possible. 

To this purpose, amongst others, will be directed 
whatsoever inBueoce his will can be made to act with 
on other wills, and whatsoever influence his under- 
standing can be made to exert over other understand- 
ings. 

If, for example, his situation be that of a judge ; by 
the influence of will on will, it will seldom in any 
considerable d^ree lie in his power to compell men 
by force to bestow upon him the sentiment of respect, 
either by itself or in any considerable degree by means 
of any external mark or token of it : but he may re- 
strain men from saying or doirig any of those things, 
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Uie eSeci of which vould be to anue others to bcetow 
upon him less respect than tiiey would otberwiie. 

If, beiog a judge of the. King's Bench, aoj mao 
has the presumption to question bis fitness for auoh- 
his high situation, he may for so doing punish him by 
fine and imprisonoient with et cateras. If a Lord 
Chaocdlor, he may prosecute him before a judge, by 
whom a disposition to attach sucb puoisbmeats to such 
oSeoces has been demonstrated by practice. 

Thus much as to what can and what cannot be done 
towards attaching respect to office, by the influence of 
will on will. 

What may be done by the influeoi^ of understand- 
ing on understanding remains to be noticed : — laying 
out of the question that influence which, in the official 
situation in question, is exercised over the understand- 
ings of the people at large independaitly of any exer- 
tions on the part of him by whom it is filled, — that 
which on bis part requires exertion, aiKl is capable of 
being exercised by exertion, consists in the ^viag utr 
terance and circulation in the uiost impreesive mao* 
uer to the fiiliacy in question, tc^ther with a few such 
others as are more particuljirly connected with it. 

Upon the boldness and readiness with which the 
hands and system are spoken ill of, depends the dif- 
ference between arbitrary and limited government, — 
between a government in which the great body, of the 
people have, and one in which they have not, a share. 

In respect of the members of the governing body, 
undoubtedly the state of tfain^ most to be desired, is. 
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tfaittfae only occasioa on wbich any end«avouc9 sboul<l 
Ibe employed to lower them in the estitnatioa of the 
poUic should be those io which inaptitude b sfAae 
shape or other, want of probity, or weakness of judg- 
inest, or want of appropriate talent, have justly been 
imputable to them : that on those Ofxasions in which 
inaptitude has not in any of thoqe shapes been justly 
imputaUe, no such endeavour should ever be eoi' 
ployed. 

Unfortunately, the state of things hereby supposed 
is ]riaioly (need it be said P) an impossible one. Ad- 
mit no accusation, you may and you will exclude all 
unjust ones ; — admit just ones, you must admit unjust 
one$ alnng with them ; there is no help for it One 
of two evils being necessarily to be chosen, the ques- 
tion U, which is the least P — to admit all such impu- 
tations, and thereby to admit of unjust ones, or to ex- 
clude all such imputations, and thereby to exclude all 
just ones. I answer without difficulty, — the admis- 
non of uojust imputations is, beyond comparison, the 
least of the two evils. Exclude all unjust imputations, 
and with them all just ones, the only check by which 
the career of deterioration can be stopped beiog thus 
removed, both kandt and syttem will, until they arrive 
at the extreme of despotism and misrule, be continually 
growing worse and worse ; — the hands themselves will 
grow worse and worse, having nothing to counteract 
the force of that separate and sinister interest to the 
action of which they remain constantiy exposed ;— 
and the system itself will grow worse and worse, it 
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being alt along the interest and, by the suppostdbn*, 
within the power of the hands themselves to ntal^ 
it so. 

Adroit just imputations, though along with them 
you admit unjust ones, so slight is the evil as scarcely 
to bear that name. Along with unjust imputations, 
are not defences admitted ? In respect of motives 
and of means, have not the defendants in this c&sd. 
beyond all comparison, the advantage of the cdnl* 
plainants? 

Ab far as concerns motives, in the instance of every 
person included in the attack (and in an attack made 
upon any one member of the Goverament as such, 
who does not know how apt all' are to feel themselves 
included?), the principle of self- preserration is stronger 
than the exciting cause producdve of the disposition 
to attack can be in any instance. 

As far as concerns meam of defence, if the perSoli 
against whom the attack is principally levelled wanM 
time or talent to defend himself, scarce a particle of 
the immense mass of the matter of reward, which, 1n 
all manner of shapes, for the purpose of carrying On 
the ordinary business of government, lies constantly 
at the disposal of the members of the Government, 
but is applicable, even without any separate exp«»e, 
to the extraordinary purpose of engaging defending 
advocates. 

Let it not be said, " This is a persecution to which 
an honourable man ought not to be exposed ;— 4 per- 
secution which, though to some honourable men it 
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mty be tolerable, will to others be intolerable,—^ 
Uilerable to such a degree as to defHive the public «( 
the bene6t of their services." 
. A notion to any such effect will scarcely be advanced 
with a grave &ce.-r-That censure is the tax imposed 
by nature upon eminence, is the A B C of comaioa 
place. Who is there to whom it can be a doabt that 
exposure to such imputations is aoumg the inevitable 
appendages of office ? If it were an office which i^i 
DO shape whatever had any adequate allowance of the 
platter of reward annexed to it, — if it were a situation 
into which men were pressed, — the observation would 
have some better j^und ; but in the class of office 
here in question, exists there any such r 

A self-contradiction is involved in the pbservatioD 
itself. The subject, of which sensibility thus morbid 
is predicated, is an honourable man : but to an honour- 
able man, to any man to whom the attribute honour- 
jftble can with truth and justice be applied, such seu- 
sibility cannot be attributed. The man whp will not 
accept an office but upon condition that his conduct 
in it shall remain exempt from all imputation, intends 
not that his conduct shall be what it ought to be. 
The man to whom the idea of being subject to those 
imputations to which he sees the best are exposed, is 
intoleraUe, — is in his heart a tyrant, — and, to become 
so in practice, wants nothing but to be seated on one 
f>f those thrones, or on one of those benches, in which, 
t^ the appearance of chains made for show and not 
for use, a man is enabled, with the greater dignity as 
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weli-i^ aafetf ,> to act the part pf tbe tycaot, and glot 
bkiMelf with vengMoce. ' 

To a man who, in the civil line of office^ accepts a 
coaiinission, it is not less evident that hy so doing he 
exfioses himself to imputations, some of which may 
happen to be unjust, than to a man in tiie mililary 
line it is evident tliat by acceptaace of a commission 
m^ that line he exposes himself to be shot at : and jof 
a military office* with about equal truth, might it be 
said, that an honourable man will not accept it on 
such condition, as of a civil office that an honourable 
man will not accept it, if his conduct is to stand e%- 
posed to such imputations. 

In such circomstances, it is not easy to see how it 
should happen to a public man to labour at the long- 
run under an imputation that is not just. In so far as 
any such incident does take place, evil does in truth 
take place : but even in tliis case, the evil will not be 
unaccompanied with concomitaQt good, operating iti 
compensation for it. On the part of men in office, it 
cpatributes to keep up the habit of considering their 
conduct as exposed to scrutiny, — to keep up in their 
minds that sense of responsibility on which goodness 
of conduct depends, in which good behaviour finds its 
chief security. ^ 

On the part of the people at large, it serves to keep 
alive the expectation of witnessing such attacks ; the 
bat»t of looking out for them ; and, wheq any such 
attack does come, it prevents, the idea of hardship 
which is apt to attach upon any infliction, how neces- 
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Miy soever, of whkh it can be said tb>t H is eapnee- 
dented or even rare ; and hinders the pubfio imoA 
from being set against the «ttac4f, and him who finds 
cnertion ud courage enoogh to make it 

When, in support of such imputedoDS, false fKli 
are alleged, the act o€ him by whom such felse tSh- 
gallons are made, not only ought to be r^arded as 
pernicious, but ou^t to be, and is, consistently witb 
justice and utility, punishable;— punishable even «bett 
advanced trough temerity without consciousness c€ 
the falsity, and more so when accompanied with 9VKk 
disboofist ccKuciousness. 

But by a sort of law, of which the prMectioo df 
hrgb-seated official delinquency is at least the effect, 
not to say the object, a distinction thus obvious bb 
well as important has been carefolly overlooked: and 
whenever to the prejudice of the reputation of a man, 
espedally if he be a man in ofSce, a fact wluch has 
witb more or less confidence been asserted or insi- 
noated turns out to be &lse, the existence of dishonest 
consdousness, whether really exbting or not, is as- 
sumed. 

In so far as public men, trustees and agents for die 
people in possession or expectancy are Uie objects, a 
general propensity to scrutinize into their coudnct, and 
thereby to cast imputations on it at the hazard of Aeir 
being mote or less unmeritedf is a useful propensity. 
It is conducive to good behaviour on their part, and 
for the opposite end corresponding reason, the habit of 
gOMSral laudation, laudation without specific grounds, 
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i« a . HHKibifvMS propensity, being conducivri to III 
btbtufivtr OD tbein part. 

Sender all sack endeavonn liopelcas, you take froni 
a bad state of tbii^ all cbaiwe of being better :— al* 
low, to all sucb endeavours the freest range, you do no 
ii^iBry to the best state of things imaginable. 

Whatsoever facilities the adversaries of the existing 
state of things have for lowering it in the estimation 
of.tbe people, equal ^ilities at least, if not greater, 
liave its fnends and supporters for keeping and raisiug 
it up. 

Under the English constitution, at any rateV the 
most strenuous defmders of the existing set of mana- 
^ng bands, as well as of the existing system of ma- 
nagement, are not baclcward in representing an oppo- 
sition as being no less necessary a power among the 
springs of Government than the regulator in a watch*. 
But in what way is it that opposition, be it what it 
may, ever acts or ever can act but by endeavouring 
to lower either the managing bands, or, in this or that 
part of it, the system of management, in the estimation 
of the people ? and from a watchmaker's putting a 
regulating spring into the watch he is making, it would 
be just as reasonable and fair to infer that his meaning 
is to destroy the watch, as from the circumstance of a 
DMUk's seeking, in this or that instance, to lower in the 
estiooation of the people the managing hands, or this 
ort^ part of the system of management, to infer a 
deake on his part to destroy the Government. 

• More't Oturtalumt, p.7T,T8. 
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Under the English constitiitioa at leut, net oolj/'in 
point of fact is the disposition to pay that obedknoi 
by which the power of Government is constituted, and 
on which the exbtence of it depends, independent of 
all esteem for the hands by which this power is 
exercised, unaffected by any disesteem for this or that 
pan of the system of maoagement according to which 
it is executed, — but under such a constitution at least, 
the more complete this independence, the better for 
the stability and prosperi^ of the state. Being as it 
is, it suffices for carrying on at all times the business 
of Government, — viz. upon that footing in point of 
skill and prosperity which is consistent with the apti- 
tude, probity and intelligence of the managing hands, 
and the goodness of the system of management under 
which they act : but if on each occasion it depended 
on the degree of estimation in which the conduct and 
character of the managing hands and the structure of 
the system of management under which they act hap- 
pened at that time to be held by the majority of the 
people, this power would be seen strong, and per- 
haps too strong, at one time,-— weak to any degree of 
weakness, — insufficient to any degree of insufficiency, 
— at another. 

Among the peculiar oncellencies of the English con- 
stitution, one is, that the existence of the Government, 
and even the good conduct of it, depends in a less de- 
gree than under any other monarchy upon the per- 
sonal qualifications of the chief ruler, and upon tiie 
place he occupies' in the estimation of the people. 
Conceive the character of the chief ruler perfect to a 
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dertaia d«9«e of pwfectioa, all checks Hpop his 
pow^ would be a nuiaaoce. Oo the otbo* band, 
under a cowtitution «f goveromeot iDto which checks 
upon th^ power v* admitted, the stnmgn' and 
more efficient Uwjffe checks, the wane the penoo^ 
character of the chief ruler may be, and the business 
of governDMOt still gp on without any fat«l di#- 
4urbance. 

On r«cent occasions, as if the endeavour had bjeen 
new «ad altogether anomalous to the coostitutioot 
g^wt were the outcries against the audacity of those 
parliamentary elect^wa and other members of the comr 
namtywbo,mtiiecharacteTo{petitioaen, wereuaiag 
their endeavours to lower the House of Commons in 
the estimation of the people, or, in stronger terms, to 
bri^ it and its authority into contempt. That by the 
individuals in question an endeavour of this nature 
should be regarded as a cause of personal iocoave* 
nieace, and as soch be resisted, is nsto^ enough; 
but ^ to its being, on the part of the authors of those 
exertions, blameable,— or, on tfae part of the coDSti- 
tution, daogerous,— surely no forther obsenwtion need 
here be edded. 

But what was complained of as an abuse, was the 
eiistenpe of that state of things, of that.s^tem of ma- 
img»nent, under which, in fi number sufficient oin or- 
dinary occAUOOs to constitute ot secure a majority, 
the members of thfU goyeming body iiave a dnister 
int^e^t a(|Mtrate from and .^oppoidte to Jtbat of the 
pepple for whom they profess to serw : .thatheing in- 
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dependent as towards those to whom they ou^t to 
be dependent, — as to those whom it is their duty to 
control, and towards whom they ought to be inde- 
pendent,— they are dependent; and that, by means, bj 
which, tbougti altogether out of the reach of puiihh- 
ment, the dependence is rendered beyond comparison 
more constant and effectual tban it would be by acts 
of punishable bribery. 

In this state of things, if any alteration in it be de- 
sirable, it is impossible that such alteration should be 
brought about by other means than lowering in the 
estimation of the people not only the system itsdf, 
bot all those who act willingly under it, and use their 
endeavours to uphold it. 

Without this means, and by any other means, how 
is it that by possibility any such change should be 
produced ? Supposing tbem assured of possessing, in 
the event of a refusal of all such change, as high a 
place in tbe estimation of the people as they hold at 
present, any thing done by tbem in furtherance of such 
a change would be an effect without a cause. In their 
personal capacities, they have alt, or most of^ tbem, 
little to gain, while they have much to lose, by any 
proposed change. 

Triic, it may be said, to be remedied, an imperfec- 
tion, be it whet it may, must be pointed ouL But 
what we complain of as dangerous to Government, is, 
not the indication of such imperfections with their sup- 
posed remedies, but the mode in which tbey are apt 
to be pointed out; — the heat, the violence, with whicb 
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uch indication is accompanied. This we object to, 
q.ot merely as dishonest, but as unwise, — as tending 
t» irritate the very persons at whose liands the remedy - 
thus pleaded for is sought. 

To this, the answer is as follows : — 

]. Wliatsoever may be the terms most decorous, 
and, upon the supposition, the best adapted to the 
obtaining of the relief desired, it is not possible to 
compriso'tbem in any such scheme of description as 
will enable a man to satisfy himself before-hand what 
terms will be considered exposed to, what exempt 
from, censure. 

S. The cause of irritatioD is not so properly in the 
terms of the application, as in the substance and nature 
of the application itself: so that the greatest irritation 
would be produced by that mode of application, which- 
ever it were, that appeared most likely to produce the 
e^ctin question; — the effect, the production of which, 
is on the one part an object of desire, on tbe other of 
averaon : the least irritation by that which, in what- 
ever terms couched, afforded the fidtest pretence for 
Don-comfJiaoce. 

3. The imperfection in question bang, by the sup- 
position, one of a public nature, the advantages of 
which are enjoyed by a few, while the interest which 
tbe many, each taken individually, have in the remo- 
val of the imperfecti(Hi is commonly comparatively 
small and remote, no little difficulty is commonly ex- 
perieDced by my one whose endeavour it should be 
to persuade the many to collect amongst them a de- 
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gree of itnpressivQ force sufficient to operate upbn the 
ruling powers with efiect. On the {»rt of the many,' 
the natural interest being in each case cotnmoDly but 
weak, it requires to bring it into effective action what- 
soever udn can be afibrded it. Strong arguments, 
how strong soever, will of themselves be scarcely suf- 
ficient ; for at the utmost they can amount to no more 
than the indication of that interest which, in the case 
of the greater part of the many whose force it is ne- 
cessary to bring to bear upon the point in question, is 
by the supposition but weak. In aid of the utmost 
strength of which the argument is susceptible, strengtft 
of expression will therefore be necessary, or at least 
haturtilly and generally regarded as necessary, and as 
such employed. Bat in proportion as this strength of 
expressidn is employed, the mode of application stands 
exposed to the imputation of that beat, and violence 
-find acrinlony, the use of which it is the object of the 
alleged fallacy to present. 

4. It is only on the supposition of its being in efiect; 
and being Mt to be, conducive, or at least not repog- 
nant, to the interest of the ruling powers addressed, 
that the simple statement of the considerations which, 
in the character of reasons, prove the existence of the 
supposed imperfection, and, if a remedy be proposed, 
tiie aptitude of the proposed remedy, can with reason 
be expected to operate on tbem with efiect. But the 
fact is, that on the part of those ruling powers, tbii 
sort of repugnance, in a degree more or less considCT- 
able, is no other than what on every such occasicm 
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ought, in reason to be expected. If the imperfection 
in x|uestioo be of the nature of those to which the 
term abuie is wont to be applied, these ruling powers 
have some or all of them, by the supposition, a special 
profit arising out of that abuse, a special interest con- 
sequently in the preservation and defence of it. Even 
if there be no such special interest, there exists in that 
quarter at all times, and in more shapes than one, a 
genoal and constant interest by which they are ren- 
dered mutually averse to applications of tliat nature. 
In the first place, in addition to their ordinary labours, 
they find themselves called upon to undertake a course 
of extraordinary labour, which it was not their design 
to undertake, and for which it may happen to some 
or all of them to feel themselves but indifferently pre- 
pared and qualified ; and thus the application itself 
finds itself opposed by the interest of their ease. In 
the next place, to the extent of the task thus imposed 
upon them, they find the business of Government taken 
out of their hands. To that same extent their conduct 
is determined by a will, which originated not among 
themselves ; and if, the measure being carried into 
^ect, the promoters of it would obtain reputation, 
respect and affection, of those rewards a share more 
or less considerable falls into other hands : and thus 
the application in question finds ao oppoomt io the 
interest of their pride. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Accusation-scarers Device. 

Ad metum. 
'* In&my must attach somewhere.** 

Exposition. 

This fallacy consists in representing the impu(a« 
lion of purposed calumny as necessarily and justly at- 
taching upon him who, having made a charge of mis- 
conduct against any person or persons possessed of 
political power or influence, fc^ils of producing evidence 
suQicient for conviction. 

Its manifest object, accordingly, is, as far as possi- 
ble, to secure impunity to crimes and transgressions 
in every shape, on the part of persons so situated : — 
namely, by throwing impediments in the way of accu- 
sation, and in particular^ by holding out to the eyes 
of those persons who have in view the undertaking 
the functions of accusers, in case of failure, in addi- 
tion to disappointment, the prospect of disgrace, 

Exposure. 

*' Infamy must attach somewhere'' To thi$ effect 
was a dictum ascribed in the debate to tlie Right 
Honourable George Canning, on the occasion of the 
inquiry into the conduct of the Duke of York in his 
office of Commander in Chief, 
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In princifde, insinuation to this effect bas an un- 
limited application, — it applies, not only to all charjges 
against pffl'stHis posaeased of political power, but, with 
more or less force, to all crioiiaai charges in foim of- 
law against any persons whatsoever : and not only to 
all charges, in a prosecution of the criminal cant, but- 
to the litigants on both sides of the cause, in a case 
of a purely non-penal, or, as it is called, a civil 
nature. 

If taken as a general proposition, applying to all 
public accusations, nothing can be more mischievous 
as well as fallacious. Supposbg the charge unfounded, 
the delivery of it may have been accompanied with 
malaxes (conscioiisuess of its injustice), temerity 
only, or it may have been perfectly blameless. It is 
- in the first case alone that infamy can with propriety 
attach upon him who brings it forward. A charge 
really groundless may have been honestly believed lo 
be well-founded, i. e, believed with a sort of pro- 
visional credence, sufficient for the purpose of en- 
ga^ng a man to do bis part towards the bringing 
about an investigation, but without sufficient reasons. 
But a charge may be perfectly groundless without at- 
taching the smallest particle of blame upon him who 
brings it forward. Suppose him to have heard from 
one or more, presenting themselves to him in the cha- 
racter of percipient witnesses, a story, which, eilber 
tji toto, or perhaps only in circumstances, though in 
circumstances of the most material importance, should 
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p(<ove falw and meadadous,— how is the person w4io 
bctrs this, and acts accordingly, to blame P What 
sagacity can enable a man previously to legal investi-' 
gation, a man who has oo power that can enable bim 
to ensure correctness or completeness on the part of 
this extra-judicial testiniony, to guard against decep- 
tion in such a caseP Mrs. C. states to the accuser, 
that the Duke of York knew of the business; stating 
a conversation as having passed between him and her- 
self on the occasion. All this (suppose) is perfectly 
fidse : but the falsity of it, how was it possible for oae 
in the accuser's situation to be apprized of? 

The tendency of tbis fiallacy is, by intimidation, to 
prevent all true charges whatever from being made,-— 
to secure impunity to delinquency in every shape. 

But the conclusion, that because the discourse of a 
witness is iaise in one particular, or one occasion, it 
must therefore be fiilse in toto, — in particular, that be- 
cause it is iaIse in respect of some fact or circumstance 
spoken to oo some extra-judicial occasion, it is there- 
fore not credible on the occasion of a judicial exami- 
naticHi, — is a conclusion quite unwarranted. 

If this argument were consistently and uniformly 
applied, no evidence at all ought ever to be received, 
or at least to be credited : for where was ever the 
human being, of full age, by whom the exact line tS 
truth had never been in any instance departed from in 
the whole course of his life ? 

The f^lacy consists, not in the bringing to view, ai 
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lesMoiiig Ae credit riue to the teatimoay of the wi»> 
n9ss,'thisor that instance of falsehood, as iudicated' 
by inconsUtency or counter-evidence, but id speaking 
of them as amclnave, and as warrantiog the turaiog ■ 
deaf ear to every thing else the witness has said, or, if 
sufered, might have said. Under the [n«s8ure of some 
strong and manifest fiilsehood-eiciUng interest, sap- 
pose fidsehood has been uttered by the witness : be it 
so ; does it follow that folaehood will on every ocea- 
sien — will in the particular occasion in question- 
be uttered by him without any such exdtement ? 

Under the pressure of terror, the Apostle Peter, 
when questioned whether be were one of the adhereols 
of Jesus, who at that time was in the situation of a 
prisoner just arrested on a capital charge,— denied his 
being so ; and in so doing, uttered a wilful falsehood; 
and this false)KX>d thrice repeated within a short time: 
-~doe3 it follow that the testimony of the Apostle 
ov^ht not on any occasbo to have been considered as 
captible of being true? 

If any such rule were conustently pursued, what 
judge, who had ever acted in the professioa of an ad- 
vocate, could with proprie^ be received in the cha- 
racter of a witness ? 

Agtun, with respect to the ot^ect of the charge, so 
fiu* from receiving less countenance where the object is 
a public than where he is a private man, accusati<Hi, 
whether it be at the bar of an official jtidicntory or at 
Uie bar of the public at large, ought to receive, beyond 
comparison, more countenance. In case of the trutii 
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of the accusation, the mischief is greater, tbe demand 
for appropriate censure, as a check to it, cotrespon- 
deotly greater. On the other hand, in case of noiMle- 
linqueocy, the mischief to the groundlessly-accused 
individual is less. Power, in whatever bands lodged, 
is almost sure to be more or less abused ; the check, 
in all its shapes, so as it does not defeat the good 
purposes for which the power has been given or suf- 
fered to be exercised, can never be too strong. That 
against a man who, by the supposidon, has done no- 
thing wrong, it is not desirable, whether his situation 
be public or private, that accusation should have been 
preferred, — that he should have been subjected to the 
danger, and alarm, and evil in other shapes attached 
to it, is almost too plainly true to be worth saying. 
But in the case of a public accusation, though, by the 
supposition, it turns out to be groundless, it is not 
altogether without its use ;— the evil produced is not 
altogether without compensation : for by the alarm 
it keeps up, in the breasts in which a dispositicm to 
delinquency has place, such accusaticHi acts as a 
check upon it, and contributes to ihe prevention or 
repression of it. On tbe other hand, in the situation 
of tbe public man, the mischief, in the case of his 
having been tbe object of an unfounded accusation, is 
less, as we have shown in tbe preceding chapter, 
than in the case of a private man. In the advan- 
tages that are attached to bis situation, he possesses 
a fuud of compensation, which, by the supposition, 
has no place in tbe other case : and apprized as he 
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ought to be, and, but for his own foult, is, of the 
enmity and envy to which, according to the nature 
of it, his situation exposes him, and Dot the private 
man, he ought to be, and, but for his own feult 
will be, proportionably prepared to expect it, and 
less sensibly affected by it when it comes. 




PART THE THIRD. 



FALLACIES OF DELAY, 

TTie saigect-matter of which is Delay in variotu 
shapes ; and the object, to postpone discussion, teifA 
a vierv of eluding it. 



CHAPTER I. 
7%< pietist, or, " No Coa^tUdat." 

Ad quietem. 

Ejpositiofi' 
A KEW law or measure being proposed in tbe 
efaaractOT of a remedy for some incontestable abuse 
or eril, an objection is frequently started to the fol- 
lowing effect : — " The measure is uonecessaiy ; no- 
body complains of disorder in that shape, to which it 
is tbe aim of your measure to propose a remedy to it ; 
even when no cause of compltunt has been found to 
exist, expedally under Governments which admit of 
complaints, men have in general not been slow to 
complain; much less where any Just cause oi com- 
plaint has existed." The argument amounts to this : 
— Nobody complains, therefore nobody suffers. It 
amoonts to a vefo cm all measures of precaution or 
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preventioo, and goes to establish a maxim in legbla^ 
tion, directly opposed to the most ordinary prudence 
of common life ;— it enjcmis us to build no parapets 
to a bridge till the number of accidents has raised an 
universal clamour. 

Exposure. 

The argument would have more plausibility than it 
has, if there were any chance of complaints being at* 
tended to ; — -If the silence of those who sufer did not 
arise from despair, occasioned by seeing the fruitless- 
ness of former complaints. The expense and vexa- 
tion of collecting and addressing complaints to Par* 
liament being great and certain, complaint will not 
commonly be made without adequate expectation of 
relief. But bow can any such expectation be enter- 
tained by any one who b in the slightest degree ac* 
quainted with the present constitution of Parliament ? 
Members who are independent of and irresponsible to 
the people, can have very few and very slight motives 
for attending to complaints, the redress of which 
would affect their own simster interests. Again, how 
many complaints are repressed by the fear of attack- 
ing powerful individuals, and incurring resentments 
which may prove fatal to the complainant ! 

The most galling and the most oppressive of all 
grievances is that complicated mass of evil which is 
composed of the uncertainty, delay, expense and 
vexation in the administration of justice : of this, 
all but a comparatively minute proportion is clearly 
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bctUious %— iitctitious, as being tbe work originally 
aad in it* foundation of the man of law ; latteriy, and 
in respect of a part of its sopentnictura, of the man 
of finance. In extent, it is sack, that of tbe whole 
population, there exists not an individual who is not 
eveiy moment of bis life exposed to suffer under it : 
and few advanced in life, who, in some shape or other, 
have not actually been suflferers from it. . By the price 
that has been put upon justice, or what goes by the 
name of justice, a vast majority of the people, to some 
such amount aa -iV^s or 44ths, are bereft altogether 
of the ability of putting in for a chance for it; and to 
those to whom, instead of being utterly denied this 
sort of chance, it is sold, it is sold at such a price as 
to the poorest of such as have it stiU in their power 
to pay, the price is utter ruin, aad even to the richest, 
matter of serious and sensible inconvenience. 

In comparison of this one scourge, all other politi- 
cal scourges put together are feathers : and in so far 
as it has the operations of the man of finance for itd 
cause, if, instead of one-tenth upon income, a proper^ 
tax amounted to nine-tenths, still an addition to the 
property tax would, in comparison of the affliction 
produced by tbe sum assessed on law proceedings, be 
a relief : for the income tax falls upon none but the 
comparatively pro^>erous, and increases in proportion 
to die prosperity, in proportion to the ability to sus- 
Uun it ; whereas tbe tax upon law proceedings falls 

* See Scotch lUfbrai, 
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exclusively upon tboee whom it finds labouring under 
aflBiction^— under that sort of affliction which, so long 
as it lasts, operates as a perpetual blister on the mind. 
Httre, then, is matter of complaint for every British 
sukgect that breathes : — ^here, injustice, oppression and 
distress are all extreme: complaint there is none; 
why ? — because by unity of sinbter interest, and con- 
sequent confederacy between lawyer and financier, 
relief is rendered hopeless. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Fallacy of False-consolation. 

Adquietieni. 

Exposition. 

4 • ■. . ■ 

f . - ■ * 

A MEASURE, having for ite object the removal of 
some abuse, i. e. of some practice the result of which 
is, on the part of the many, a mass of suffering more 
than equivalent to the harvest of enjoyment reaped 
from it by the few, being proposed, — this argument 
consists in pointing to the general condiuon of the 
people in this or that other country, under the notion, 
that in that other country, either in the parUcular 
respect in question or upon the whole, the condition 
of the people is not so felicitous as, notwithstanding 
the abuse, it is in the country in and for which the 
measure of reform is proposed. 

<< What is the matter with you ?" '' What would 
you have ?** Look at the people there, and there : 
think how much better offjfou are than they are. Your 
prosperity and liberty are objects of envy to them ;— 
your institutions are the models which they endeavour 
to imitate. 

Assuredly, it is not to the disposition to keep an 
eye of preference turned to the bright side of things, 
where no prospect of special good suggests the oppo* 
site course,*— it is not to such a disposition or such a 
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habit tbat by the vnytAfaUacy it is proposed to affix a 
mark of disapprobation. 

Wfaen a particiilar suffering produced as it appears 
by an assi^iable and assigned cause, has been point- 
ed out as existing, a tnan, instead of attending to 
it hiouelf, or inviting to it the attention of others, 
employs his exertions in the endeavour to engage 
other eyes to turn themselves to any other quarter in 
preference (he being of the number of those whose 
acknowledged duty it is to contribute their best en- 
deavoiirs to the affording to every affliction withitt 
Aeir view wbalsoevM- relief may be capable of being 
sffoided to it without preponderant inconvenience),—^ 
tben, and then only, is it that the endeavour becomes 
a jnst ^ourid for censure, and the means thus em- 
ployed i»e8ent a title to be received upon the list o^ 
fatiada. 

The pravi^ as well as fallaciousness of this argu- 
ment can scarcely be exhibited in a stronger or truer 
li^ than by tbe appellation here employed to cha- 
racterize it. 

1. likfiaH other &Ilades upon this Ibt, it is nothing 
to the purpose. 

S. In his own case, no individual in his senses 
would accept it. Take any one of the orators by 
NfeOQ) this argument is tendered, or of the sages on 
whotnifpUB^sfor^teriii^: withanobservafiboofthe 
gsoerai we^tb aod prosperity of the country in his 
o2 



^noutfa instead <^a half-yeuVreat in his haDd,iet;a;iy 
one of his tenants propose to pay tam thus in hia awfk 
cmo, — will lie accept it? 

3. In a court of justice, in an actJoa for dwn^^ 
to learned ingenuity, did ever any sacb device occur 
as that of pleading assets in the hand <d a third per- 
wa, or in the hands of the whole country, in bar to 
the demand ? What the largest wholesale trade is to 
the smallest retail, such agd more in point of magni- 
tode is the relief commonly sought for at the hands 
. of the legator, to the relief commonly sou^t for .at 
the hands of the judge.-^Wbat the largest wholeft^e 
trade is to the smallest retail trade, such in point of 
magnitude, yea and more, is the injustice endeavoured 
at by this ailment when employed, in the seat of 
legislative power, in comparison of the injustice diat 
would be committed by deciding in conformity to it 
in a court of justice. 

No country so wretched, so poor in every element 
of prosperity, iu which matter for this arggmeot might 
not be found. 

Were the prosperity of the country never so much 
greater than at present, — take for the countryany:coun- 
try whatsoever, and for present time any time what- 
soever, — neither the injuntice of the argument, nor the 
absurdity of it, would in any the smallest d^ree be 
diminished. 

Seriously and pointedly in the character of a bar, 
to any measure of relief, no, llor to the most trivial 
improvement, can it ever be employed. 'Suppose a bill 



brooght in for converting an impassable road any 
where into a passable one, would any man stand up to 
oppose it who could find nothing better to ur^ agaioat 
it than the multitude and goodness of the roads we 
have already? No: when in the character of a serious 
bar to the measure in hand, be tliat measure what it 
may, an argument so palpably inapplicable is employ- 
ed, it can only be for the purpose of creating a diver- 
aibn; — of turning Itside the minds of men from the 
subject redly in hand to a picturie which by its beauty, 
it is hoped, may engross the attention of the assembly, 
and make them forget for the moment for what piir* 
pose they came there. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Procrastinator's Argument. 

Ad socordiam. 
" Wait a little, this U not the time." 

Eapositioa, 

To tbe instrument of deception here brought to 
view, the expressions that may be given are various 
to an indefinite degree; but in its nature and concepr 
Uon nothing can be more simple. 

To this head belongs every form of words by which, 
speaking of a proposed measure of relief, an intima- 
tion is given, tliat tbe time, whatever it be, at which 
the proposal is made, is too early for the puqiose; and 
^veo, without any proof being offered of tbe truth of ~ 
such intimation ; such as, for instance, the want of " 
requisite infcHTnatioii, or tbe convenieace of some pre- 
paratory measure. 

Exposure. 

This is the sort of argument or observation whiclk^ 
we so often see employed by those who, being in wisIk 
and endeavour hostile to a measure, are afnud or 
ashamed of being seen to be so. They pretend, per- 
haps, to approve of the measure ; they only' differ as 
to the proper time of brining it forward ; but it may 
be matter of question whether, in any one instance, 
this observation was applied to a measure by a man 
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whose wisli it was not, that it siioujd re«nain exeltidcd 
for jevcr. 

It b 10 iegislaiion the saine sort of quirk M-hich in 
judkiai procedare' is called a plea in abatement. It 
has the same object, heing never employed but on the 
side of a dishonest defendant, whbse hope it is to ob- 
tain ultimate impunity and triuniph by overwhelming 
his injured adversary with despair, impoverishment 
dod lassitude* 

A serious refutation would be ill bestowed upon so' 
frivoloos a pretence. The objection exists in the will/ 
not in the judgment, of th^ objector; ^ Is it lawful 
to do good on the sabbadi day ?" was the question put 
by Jesus to the official hypocrites. Which is the 
properest day to do good ? Which is the properest 
day to remove a nuisance ? Answer, The very first day 
that a man can be found to propose the removal of it : 
and whosoever opposes the removal of it on that day, 
mil, if he dare, oppose the removal on every other. 

Hie doubts wad fears of the parliamentary procras- 
tinator sre the conscientious scruples of his prototype 
the Pharisee, and neither the answer nor the example 
of Jesus has succeeded in removing these scruples. 
To him, whatsoever is too soon to-day, be assured 
that to-morrow, if not too soon, it will be too late. 

True it is, that, the measure being a measure of re- 
form or improvement, an observation to this effect 
may be brought iforward by a friend to the measure : 
and in this case, it is not an instrument of deception, 
but an expedient of unhappily necessary prudence. 




Wbatsoever it may be some centuries hence, hitherto 
the fault of the people has been, not groundless cla- 
mour against imaginary grievances, but insensibility 
to reel ones ; — iosensibility, not to the effect, the evil 
itself, for that, if it were possible, &r from being a 
fault, would be a happiness. — but to the cause, to the 
system or course of misrule which is the cause of it. 

What, therefore, may but too eaaly be— what hi- 
therto ever has been — the iact, and that, throug^oot 
a vast proportion of the field of l^blation, is, that in 
ngard to the grievances complaioed of, the time for 
briogii^iorward a measure of effecttuU relief is not 
yet cotne : why ? because, though groaning under the 
effisct, the people, by the artifice and hypocrisy of tbeir 
Qpl^vssors, having been prevented from enterbwiog 
any tolerably adequate conception of the cause, would 
at ^at time regard either with indifference or with 
susfWcion the heajing hand that should come forward 
with the only true and effectual remedy. Thus it is, 
{(M* example, witli that Pandora's box of grievances - 
and misery, the contents of which are composed oE. 
tite evils opposite to the ends of justice. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SnaWtface Argument . 



*■ One thing at a time I Not too Iwtl Slow and Mirel" 

ExpotUitm. 
Tub proposed measare being a measurA of rdwm, 
s^cquiriog that for the eompleti(Hi of the beDefidal 
Work io questioD a Dumber of operatioas be perform- 
«d, capable, all or some of tbero, of being carried on 
at tbe same tim^ or successively without iatervals, op 
mt abort iatervds, tbe tostrument of deceptioD hen in 
<)ueMKn coontts in holdii^ up to view tbe idea of 
^vduality or slowness, as characteristic of tbe course 
wbicb wisdom would dictate on tbe occasion ui qcwe- 
tion. . For more eflfectual recommendatioa of this 
course, to Uie e[Hthet gradual are commonly added 
4ome sucb eulogistic epithets as moderate and tem- 
perate ; whereby it is implied, tlmt in proportion as 
the pace recommended by the word gradual is quick- 
ened, such increased pace will justly incur the censure 
expressed by the opposite epithets, — immoderate, vio- 
lent, precipitate, extravagant, intemperate. 

Expoaure. 

This is neither more nor less than a contrivance for 

making out of a mere word an excuse for leaving un- 
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done an indefinite multitude of things which, the 
ai^uer is convinced, and c&onot forbear acknowledg- 
ing, ought to be done. 

Suppose half a dozen abuses which equally and 
with equal promptitude stand in need of reform ; this 
fallacy requires, that without any reason that can be 
assigned, other than what is contained in the pro- 
nouncing or writing of the word gradual, all but one 
or two of them shall remun untouched. 

Or, wlnt is betto*, suppose that, to the effectual 
correctioG of some one of these abuses, six operations 
reqidre to be pafarmed — six operations, all whieb 
mast be done ere the correction can be effected, — to 
save the reform from the reproach of twing violeot 
and intemperate, to secure to it the pnuM of gradii> 
tdity, moderation and tompwance, you inust, that ci 
these hidf^-doaen necessary operations, some one or 
some two only shall be talked of, and proposed to be 
done ; — one, by one bill to be introduced this sesnoo 
if it be not too late (which you contrive it shall be) ; 
another, the next session ; which time bang come, 
nothing more is to be said about the matter, and there 
it ends. 

For this abandonment, no ooe reason that will bear 
looking at can be numbered up, in the instuKe of any 
one of the five measures endeavoured to be laid upon 
the shelf ; for if it could, that would be the reason 
assigned for the relinquishment and not this unmean- 
ing assemblage of three syllables. 

A suit nliicti, to do full justice to it, requires but 




sui weoksi w m d»y»i or six mSautes io ooe 4^y, bbs 
it beam onds to l«t nx y^cura ? Tbitf your c«iHio» 
and your wisdom may not be questioned, fay a first 
otperiment reduce the time to five yean, tbeo if that 
succeeds in another pariiament, should anotlier par- 
liameo_t be in a humour (which it is hoped it will not), 
reduce it ta four years, — then again to three years;—* 
and if it should be the lot of your grandchildren to see 
it reduced to two years, they may think themselves wdl 
off, Md admire your prudence. 

Justice,— rto which in every eye but that of tin plon- 
dierer and oppressor, rich and poor have an equal ri^t, 
■n-do nJoertonths of the people stand excluded from all 
hope of, fay the load of expense that ha» be«i heaped 
up. You propose to reduce this expense. The eX' 
tant of the evil is admitted, and the nature of the 
reooedy cannot admit of doubt : but by the magic of 
the three syllables gra-du-alf you mil limit the remedy 
to the reduction of about onert^th of tbe expense. 
Some time afterwards you may reduce another tentb, 
and gp on so, that in about two centuries, justice may, 
perhaps, become geoerally accessible. 

Importance of the businessr— extreme diflSculty of 
tbe btisinesft— rdanger of innovation — need of caution 
and ciFaum9pect'K>n — impo^bili^ of foreseeing all 
consequences — danger of precipitation — every thing 
should be gradual — one thing at a time — this is not 
the time-r^reat occupation at present— wait for max 
leisure — people well satisfiec^qo petitions presented 
— no complaints heard — no such mbchief bss yet 




iBken plftce — stay till U htts talced fdM«;>'«adi irtHe 
prattle which the msgpye in oflice who, utidflraUodicig 
nothing, tnidentancfs that be muathave somethiDg to 
«ay on every sul^ect, sbouta out amoog his auditOA 
as a succedaneum to thought. 

Transfer the scene to dooiestic life, and suppose a 
man who, his fortune oot enabling him without nm* 
Aing into debt to keep one race-horse, has been -fyr 
some time in the bal»t of keeping six. To traoi^ 
to this private theatre the wisdom and the benefit of 
Ae gradual system, what you would have to recom- 
mend to your friend would be something of tlus sort : 
— Spend the first year in considering which of yoor 
six horses to ^ve up ; the next year, if you can satisfy 
yourself wbich it shall be, give up some one of them : 
by this sacrifice, the sincerity of your intmtion and 
your reputation for economy will be estaUished ; wluch^- 
done, you need tbink no more about the matter. 

As all psychological ideas have their necessary rooc:- 
in physical ones, one source of delusicm in psycboli^— 
cal arguments consists in giving an improper extension 
to some metaphor which has been made choice of. 

It would be a service done to the cause of truth, if 
some advocate for the gradual system would let us 
into the secret of the metaphor or physical image, if 
any, which he has in view, and iu the same language 
gi\-e us the idea of dome physical disaster as the restitt 
vf precipitation. A patient killed by rapid bleeding, 
a chariot dashed in pieces by runaway steeds, a vessd 
overset by carrying too much sail in a squall, — sll 



.liiesa ifloagM suMioH a dogrce of |nvd[atatioa whicl^ 
if :t>u"*iBd ^ *^ proposers of a pditical meaMici^ 
would be at once af^wrent, and the obvious and. a»- 
wpiable cooaequence of their course would afford un- 
answerable arguments against them. 

AIL this while thoo^ by a friend to the measure, 
no such word as above will be employed in the cba- 
meter of ai^ument; yet cases are not wanting in which 
tite dilatory course recomnwuded may be ronseuttd 
to or even proposed by him. 

Suppose a dozen distinct abuses io tbe seat of lo- 
palative power, each abuse having a set of uiemben 
interested in the support Of it ; attack tbe wh(^e body 
«t*<Hice, all these parties join together to a certainty, 
%ad oppose you with their united force. Attack the 
abuses one by cme, and it is possible that you mi^ 
have but one of these parties, or at least less than all 
c^ them, to cope with at a time. Possible ? Yes :— * 
but of probability, little can be said. To each bmncb 
of the public serviv belongs a class of public, servaots, 
each of which has its sinister interest, the source of the 
mass of abuses 6b which it feeds ; and in the person 
and power of the universal patron, the fountain oi all 
honour and of all abuse, all those sinister interests are 
joined and embodied into one. 

This is a branch of science in which no man is ever 
de6cient ; this is what is understood, — understood to 
perfection by him to whom nothing else ever was or 
can be clear,— -/foe diacunt omnia, unto a^a et beta 
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If tterebe a^CDo in wbtcb stidy gradoalifrf as is 
here described can Jiave been cooBented to, and wift 
areaioQable proBpeotofildmitqge',itmdat bdve been 
a case in which, wlttaoat such consent, the whole bun- 
ness would be hopetess. 

Under the existing system, by whiob tbe A6dr d 
the theatre of Illation is opened by opolenee t* 
membcrsi in whose tmtance ap|dic«tiG« of the facul^ 
of tboogbt %b the business about n^ich tbey are sup- 
posed to occupy themselves, would have been an effect 
wtboot a caos^ so gnss is the ignoruKo, and in con- 
saqaeDce, erar where good intention is not altoge^ier 
waudng, so ratreme the timidity and apprebetuitou, 
that on their part, without assuraDce of extreme dow- 
nflss, no concunence to a proposal for setting one ftiot 
before another, at even the dowest pace, would be 
Obtnned at all : their pace, the only pace at wUeh 
they oiQ be persuaded' to move, is that whicih the trfr* 
vdler would take« whose lot it should be to be travd- 
liag in a pitch-dark night, over a road broken and 
slippery, edged with precipices on each side. Hme is 
requisite for quietiog timidity : why? becuise time is 
9 for instructing ignoruice. 



Sect. 1 . Lawyers ; their interest in the employment 
of this fallacy. 

In proporticm to the naguitade of th^r respective 
^ares in Uie general fund of abuse, the various ft«» 
temities interested in the support of abuses have «aeh 



9f tbepij t^eiF iiitei;e»t^[i lurning U> Hie best aeooont this 
^ wdl as every other article in the list^ of fJEiUacies. ^ 

. 9ut it. is the fratefoity of lawyers, who (if they hft?e 
i|9t fleeide^ly the most to gpdn by the dexterous ma^ 
Di^fBineDt of this or of other fallacBes) bave^ from the 
goeatecit quantity of practice, derived the greatest de^ 
gfpee pf d^&lerity in the management of it* 

JMdica^r& requiring, reflection,^ and the grettMr the 
complication of the case, the greater ihe di^etfnd 
length of reflection which the case v^quires : onder 
favour of this association, they have succeeded In esia* 
blishing a general impression of a sort of proportion 
in quantity as well as necessity of connexion between 
delay and attention to justice. Not that, in fact, a hun- 
dredth part of the established delay has had any ori- 
gin in a regard for justice; but, — ^for want of sufficient 
insight into that state of things by which in persons 
so circumstanced in power and interest the general 
prevalence of any such regard has been rendered phy- 
sically impossible, — ^in his endeavours to propagate 
the notion of a sort of general proportion between 
delay and regard for justice, the man of law has, un- 
happily, been but too successful. And it is, perhaps, 
to this error, in respect to matters of fact, that the 
snailVpace fallacy is indebted, more than to any other 
cause, for its dupes. Be this as it may, sure it is, 
that in no track of reform has the rate of progress, 
which it is the object of this fiedlacy to secure, been 
adhered to with greater effect By the Statute Book, 
if run over, (and little more than the tides would be 
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necessary) in this view» a curious exemt^ffication of 
the truth of this observation is aflforded. An abuse so 
monstrous, Uiat, on the part of the judicial hands by 
which it was manufactured^ the slightest doubt of the 
inischievousness of it was absolutely impoteible,«~ge* 
neration after generation groaning under this abuse,-— 
and at length, when, by causes k^t of course as much 
as poe^e out of «ght, the support of the abuise has 
been deemed no longM* practicai>le, comto at lengtfi 
a remedy. And what remedy ? Never any thing 
better than a feeble palliative. 
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CHAPTER V- 

Fallacy of artful Diversion. 

Ad verecundiam. 

Exposition and Exposure. 

The device here id question may be exfJuined by 
the following direction or receipt for the manofacture 
and application of it :«*- 

When any measure is proposed, which on any ac- 
count whatsoever it suits your interest or your humour 
to oppose, at the same time that, in consideration of 
its undeniable utility^ or on any other account, you 
regard it unadvisable to pass direct condemnation on 
i t,— ^hold up to view some other measure, such as, 
^^vhether it bear any relation or none to the measure 
On the carpet, will, in the conception of your hearers, 
p%resent itsdf as superior in the order of importance. 
"Vour language, then, is — Why that? (meaning the mea* 
^ure already proposed .^Why not this? — or this? 
mentioning some other, which it is your hope to ren- 
der more acceptable, and by means of it to create a 
ciiversion, and turn aside from the obnoxious measure 
tStte affectioDS and attention of those whom you have 
to deal with. 

One case there is, in which tlie appellation of fal* 
lacy cannot witli justice be applied to tliis argument ; 
and that is, where the effectuation or pursuit of the 
measure first proposed would operate as a bar or an 

p 
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obstacle to some other measure of a qiore beoeficiiil 
character held up to view by the argument as compe? 
titor to it : and what, in the way of Exposure^ will be 
said of the sort of expedient just described, will qqt 
apply to this case. 

However, where the measure first proposed b of 
unquestionable utility, and you oppose it merely be- 
cause it is adverse to your own sinister interest, you 
must not suggest any relevant measure oi reform in 
lieu of it, except in a case in which, in the shape of 
argument, every mode of opposition is considered as 
hopeless : for unless for the purpose oi forestalling 
the time and attention that would be necessary to the 
effectuation of the proposed beneficial measure, a 
measure altogether irrelevant and foreign to it is set 
up, a risk is incurred, that something, hoWiever infe- 
rior in degree, may be effected towards the diminutioD 
of the abuse or imperfection in question. 

In the character of an irrelevant counter-measure, 
any measure or accidental business whatever may be 
made to serve, so long as it can be made to pre- 
occupy a sufficient portion of the disposable time and 
attention of the public men on whose suffrages the 
effectuation or frustration of the measure depends. 

But supposing the necessity for a relevant counter- 
measure to exist, and you have accordingly given in- 
troduction to it, the first thing then to be done is, to 
stave oflf the undesirable moment of its effectuation as 
long as possible. 

According to established usage, you have given no- 
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tice of yoar intention to propose a measure on the 
subject and to tlie effect in question. The intention 
is cjf too great importance to be framed and carried 
Into act in the compass of the same year or session : 
^rou accordingly announce your intention for next ses- 
sion. When the next session comes, the measure is 
of too great importance to be brought on the carpet 
at the commencement of the session ; at that period 
it is not yet mature enough. If it be not advisable to 
delay it any longer, you bring it forward just as the 
session closes. Time is thus gained, and without any 
decided loss in the shape of reputation : for what you 
aindertook, has to the letter been performed. When 
the measure has been once brought in, you have to 
take your choice, in the first place, between operations 
for delay and operations for rejection. Operations 
for delay exhibit a manifest tiUe to preference: so 
long as their effect can be made to last, they accom- 
plish their object, and no sacrifice either of design or 
of reputation has been made. The extreme import- 
ance and extreme difficulty are themes on which you 
blow the trumpet, and which you need not fear the 
not hearing sufficientiy echoed. When the treasury 
of delay has been exhausted, you have your choice to 
take between trusting to the chapter of accidents for 
the defeat of the measure, or endeavouring to engage 
some friend to oppose it and propose the rejection of 
it. But you must be unfortunate indeed, if you can 
find no opponents, no tolerably plausible opponents, 
unless among friends, and friends specially commis- 

P2 
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sioned for the purpose : a lort of confidence more or 
> less dangerous must in that case be reposed. 
' Upon the whole, you must however be singularly 
unfortuaate or uoskilful, if by the counter-measure of 
diversion any considerable reduction of the abuse or 
imperfection be, spite of your utmost endeavours, e& 
fected, or any share of reputation that you need care 
about, sacrificed. 



PART THE FOURTH. 



FALLACIES OF CONFUSION, 

The object of which is^ toperpkSf when Discuisian can 

no longer be avoided. 



CHAPTER L 
Questunhb^ging Appellatives. 

AdjudidQm. 

JPetitio principa, or begging the question, is a 
fallacy very well known even to those who are not 
conversant with the principles of log^c* In answer to 
a given question, the party who employs the fallacy 
contents himself by simply affirming the point in de^ 
liate. Why does opium occasion sleep P-^Because it 
is soporiferous. 

Begging the question is one of the fallacies enume^ 
rated by Aristotle ; but Aristotle has not pointed out 
(what it will be the object of this chapter to expose) 
the mode^of using the fallacy with the greatest effect, 
and least risk of detection, — namely, by the employ- 
ment of a single appellative. 

Esposition and Exposure. 

Among the appellatives employed for the designa* 
iion of objects belonging to the field of moral science, 
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there are some by which the object is presented singly, 
unaccompanied by any sentiment of approbation or 
disapprobation attached to it : — as, desire, labour, d» 
position, character, kabit, &c. With reference to the 
two sorts of appellatives which will come immediately 
to be mentioned, appellatives of this sort may be 
termed neutral. 

There are others by means of which, io addition to 
the principal object, the idea of general approbatioa 
as habitually attached to that object is presented : — 
as, industry, honour, piety, generosity, gratitude, &c. 
These are termed eulogistic or laudatory. 

Others there are again, by means of which, in ad- 
dition to the principal object, the idea of general dis- 
approbation, as habitually attached to that object, is 
presented: — as, lust, avarice,lujrury,covetousness, pro- 
digality, &c. These may be termed dyslogistic or 
. vituperative '. 

Among pains, pleasures, desires, emotions, motives, 
affections, propensities, dispositions, and other moral 
entities, some, but very far from all, are fiimisbed 
with appellatives of all three sorts : — some, with none 
but eulogistic ; others, and in a greater number, wttii 
none but those of the dyslogistic cast. By appelta- 



* See die nature of these denominations amply illustrated in Springs- 
of-Action Table. 

Of the field of thought and action, thisi the moral depattment, tfaough 
it be that part in which the moat abimdaatemplojineat is given to the 
instniment of deception here inquealion, is nut the only part. Scarcely, 
perhaps, can any part be fgund to whirh it has not been applied. 
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tires, I inatn here, of course, tmglt^BBorded appeUai- 
tives ; for by words, take but enoo^ of tbeio, any 
thing may be expressed. 

-' Oiiginally, all terms expressive of any oi these ob- 
jects were (it seems reasonable to think) neutral. By 
degrees they acquired, some of thcoi an eulogistic, 
some a dyslo^tic, cast This cliaogc extended itself 
as the moral sense (if so loose and delusive a term 
may (Hi this occasion be emplojred) advanced in 
growth. 

But to return. As to the mode of employing tlus fal- 
lacy, it neither requires nor so much as admits of bang 
taught : a man falls into it but too naturslly of him- 
self ; and the more naturally and freely, the less he 
finds himself under the restraint of any such sense as 
ttiat of shame. The great difficulty is to unlearn it : in 
^e case of this, as of so many other fallacies, by teach- 
ing it, the humble endeavour here is to unteach it. 

In speaking of the conduct, the behaviour, the in- 
tention, the motive, the disposition of tbu ot that man, 
if he be one who is indifferent to you, of whom you 
care not whether he be well or ill thought of, you rai- 
f^oy the neutral term : — if a man whom, on the occa- 
sion and for the purpose in question, it is your object 
to recommend to favour, especially a man of your 
own party, you employ the eulogistic term : — if he be 
a man whom it is your object to coosi^ to aversion 
or contempt, you employ the djfslogistic term. 

To the proposition of which it is the leading term, 
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every soch eult^istic or dysk^dc appellative, s^cretli|i 
as it were, and in general iosensibly, slips in aootiier 
proposition of which that same leading term is ibe ' 
subject, and an assertioDof approbation or disappro- 
bation the predicate. The person, set, or thing in- 
question is or deserves to be, or is and deserves to b«^ 
an object of general approbation ; or the person, ae^ 
or thing in question is or deserves to be, or is and 
deserves to be, an object of general disapprobation. 

The proposition thus asserted, b conitnonly a pro- 
position that reqaires to be proved. But in the case 
where the use of the term thus employed is fEdtocious, 
the proposition is one that is not true, and cannot be 
proved : and where the person by whom the fallacy 
is employed Is conscious of its deceptive tendency, 
the object in the employment thus given to the appel- 
lative is, by means of the artifice, to cause that to be 
taken for true which is not so. 

By appropriate eulogistic Emd dyslo^stic tenru, so 
many arguments are made, by which, taking tbem 
altogether, mi»-ule, in all its several departments, finds 
its justifying arguments, and these in but too many 
eyes, conclusive. Take, for instance, the following 
eulogistic terms :— 

I . In the war department, honour and giory. 

S. In international affairs, honour, glory, and dignity. 

9. In the financial department, liberality. It being 
always at the expoise of unwilling contributors that 
this virtuf (for among the virtues it has its place in 
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Jrittotlt) is exercised ; for tiberaUty, depndatum may, 
in perlmps every case, and without any impropriety, 
be substituted. 

4. Id the higher parts of all official depertmeotSfdi^- 
nky ;— dignity, thou^ not in itself depredation, ope- 
rates as often as the word is used , as a pretence for, and 
thence as a cause of, depredation. Wherever you see 
dignity, be sure that money is requisite for the support 
of it : and that* in so fiir as tlie dignitary's own money 
is regarded as insufficient, public money raised by 
taxes imposed on all other individuals, on the prinr 
ciple of liberality, most be found for the supply of 
if. 

Exercised at a man's own expense^ liberal!^ may 
be, or may not be, accordiag to circumstances, a vir- 
tue : — exercised at the expense of the public, it never 
can be any thing better than vice. Exercised at a 
man's own expense, whether it be accompanied with 
prudence or no, whether it be accompanied or not 
with beneficence, it is at any rate disinterestedness :— 
exercised at the expense of the public, it is pore self- 
ishness : it is, in a word, defH^ation ; money or 
money's worth is taken from the public to purchase, 
for the use of the liberal man, respect, afiection, gra- 
titude with its eventual fruits in the shape of services 
of all sorts : in a word, reputation, power. 

Whm you have a practice or measure to condemn, 

* See thii principle avowed and muntained by the scribes of both 
(wdes, Burke and Rose, as shown in the derences uf economy aguDst 
thos^ >d*a«te« of depredatfon. 
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find out some more general appellative witbia tbe iiOr 
port of which the obnoxious practice or measure in 
question cannot be denied to be included, and to 
which you or those whose interests and prejudices voa 
have espoused, have contrived to annex a certain de-< 
gree of unpopularity, in so much that the oaioe of it 
has contracted a dyslogistic quality, — has become a 
bad name. 

Take, for example, impnrcemeai and innooation ; 
under its own name to pass censure on any iniprore* 
ment might be too bold : applied to such an object, 
any expressions of censure you could employ mi^ 
lose their force : employing them, you would seem 
to be running on in tbe track of self-contradiction and 
nonsense. 

But improvement means something new, and so 
does innovation. Happily for your purpose, innova- 
tion has contracted a bad sense ; it means sometbiog 
which is new and bed at tbe same time. Improve- 
ment, it is tnie, in indicating something new, indicates 
something good at the same time ; and therefore, tf 
the thing in question be good as.wcll as new, innova- 
tion is not a proper term for it. However, as the 
idea of noveltif was the only idea originally attached 
to the term innovation, and the only one which is di- 
rectly expressed in the etymology of it, you may still 
venture to employ the word innovation, since no man 
can readily and immediately convict your appellotitm 
of bang an improper one upon the face of it. 

With the appellation thus chosen for the purpose 
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of passing condemnatioo on the measure, he by whom 
it has been brought to Tiew in the character of an inn 
provement is not (it is true) very likely to he well satis- 
fied : but of this you could not have had any expecta- 
tion. What you want, is a pretence which your oivn 
partisans can lay hold of, for the purpose of deducing 
from it a colourable warrant for passing upon the im- 
provement that censure which you are determined, 
and they, if not determined, are disposed and intend, 
to pass on it 

Of this instrument of deception, the potency is 
most deplorable. It is but of late years that so much 
as the nature of it has in any way been laid before 
the public : and now that it has been laid before the 
public, the need there is of its being opposed with 
(tfect, and the extreme difficulty of opposing it with 
effect, are at th.e same time and in equal degree mani- 
fest. In every part of the field of thought and dis- 
course, the effect of language depends upon the prio- 
ciple of association, — upon the association formed be- 
tween words and those ideas of which in that way 
they have become the signs. But in no small part of 
the field of discourse, one or other of the two censo- 
rial and reciprocally correspondent and opposite af- 
fections,— the amicable and the hostile, — that by which 
approbation and that by which disapprobation is ex- 
pressed, — are associated with the word in question by 
a de little less strong than that by which the object 
in question, be it person or tiling, — be the thing a 
real or fictitious entity, be it operation or quality, is 
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associated with that same articulate audiUe sign and 
its visible representations. 

To diminisb the effect of ttus instniment of decept 
tton (for to do it away completely, to render all minds 
without exception at all times insensible to it, seems 
scarcely possible), must, at any rate, be a work of 
time. But in proportion as its effect on the under- 
ataodiog, and through that channel on the temper and 
cimduct of mankind, is diminished, the good eflbct ai 
the exposure wilt become manifest. 

By such of these passion-kindling appellatives a> 
are of the eulo^tic cast, comparatively speaking, no 
bad effect is produced : but by those which are of the 
dyslo^stic, prodigious is the mischievous e£^t pn^ 
duced, considered in a moral point of view. By a 
single word or two of this complexion, what hostility 
has been produced ! bow intense the feeling of it ! 
bow wide the range of it ! bow full of mischief, in aM 
imaf^nable shapes, the effects * ! 

' As an instuice remarkable enough, though not in respect of Hm 
mischievDusness, jtt in respect of the extent and the importance of the 
effects producible by a single nord, note Lord Erskine's defence of ths 
Whig!, avowed); produced by the application of the dyik>gistic ««d 
faction to that par^ in the state. 
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CHAPTER ir. 

Impostor Terms. 

Exposition. 
TuEffdlacy which consists ia the employmeDt of 
impostor ternis, in some respects resembles that which 
has been exposed in the preceding chapter : but it is 
applied chieBj to the d^ence of things, which under 
their proper name are manifestly indefensible : instead, 
therefore, of speaking of such things under their proper 
name, the sophist has recourse to some appellatife, 
which, along with the indefensible object, includes 
some other ; generally an object of favour ; — or at 
ODce substitutes an object of E4>probatiOD for an ob- 
ject of censure. For instance, persecutors in mat- 
ters of reli^on have no such word as po-secution in 
tbar vocd}ulaiy ; zeal is the word by which they 
characterize all their actions. 

In the employment of this fallacy, two things aie 
requisite : 

ii A fact or circumstance, whidi, under its proper 
name, and seen in its true colours, would be an object 
of censure, and which, tberef<»e, it is necessary to f^ 
^\scr;- (res tegetida ;) 

2. The appellative, which the sophist employs to 
conceal what would be deemed offensive, or even to 
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bespeak a def^ee of favour for it by the aid <rf^ tome 
happier accessary : (Tegumat.) *■ 

Exposure. 
Example. — InfiuoKe of the Crown. 
The sinister influence of the crown is an object 
whicli, if expressed by any peculiar and distinctive 
appellation, would, cotnparatively speaking, find per- 
haps but few defenders, but which, so long as no 
other denomination is employed for tlie designation of 
it than the generic term influetice, will rarely meet 
with indiscriminating reprobation. 

■ ThR device hen in question is not peculiar to politiduu. ^ ■ 
eiample drawn frotn private life, it may to some eyes be placed, per- 
haps, in a clearer point of view. Tbe ward gallantry is employed to 
denote either of two dispositions, which, Aough notaltogether without 
oonnexioD, may cither of tfaem exist witttout the other. In one of 
these senses, it denotes, on the part of the stronger sex, the dispoaitioB 
to testify on all occasions towards the weaker sex those sentiments of 
respect and kindness by which civilized is so strikingly and happily 
4istingiiisbed from sava^ life. In the other sense, it is, in ifae main, 
synonymous to aduUtry : yet, not so completely synonyDWUS (as in- 
deed words perfectly synonymous are of rare occurrence) but that, m 
addition to this sense, it presents an accessary and collateral one. 
Having, from the habit of being employed in the other sense, aoquira^ 
in addition to its direct sense, a collateral sense of the eulo^stic ou^ 
it serves to give to the act, habit, or disposition, which in thb sense it 
is employed to present, something of an eulogistic tincture, in lieu of 
that dyslogistic colouring under which the object is preaeoted by its 
direct and proper name. Whatever acta roan regards himself aa beii^ 
known to have performed, or meditates the performance of, under any 
expectation, of his being eventually known to have performed it, be 
wUl DOl, in speakiog of i^ make use of any terra the tettdeocy of wbick 
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CorruptioM, — the term wbicb, in ttie eyes of those to 
whom this spedes of iafluence is an object of disap- 
probation, is the appropriate and only single-worded 
temi capable of being employed for the expresoian of 
it, — is a term of the dyalogistic cast. This^ then, by 
any person whose meaning it is not to join in tbe 
condemnation passed oo the practice or state of things 
which is designated, is one that cannot possibly be 
employed. In speakmg of this practice and state of 
things, he is therefore obliged to go upon the look-out, 
and find some term, which, at the same time tliat its 
claim to the capacity of presenting to view the object 
in question caimot be contested, shall be of the eulo- 

U ta call forth, on die part of the hearer or reader, any aentiment of 
disapprobatioD pointed at the sort of act in questioo, and consequentljr, 
through the mctUum of the act, at the agent by whom it has been 
perfimned. To the word aduUery, this effect to every maa more or 
lesa unpteasant, i* attached bjr the usage of language. On ever; oo- 
cauon in which it is necessary to his purpose to bring to view bh act 
«f dus obnoiious descriptioii, he *i11 naturally be oo the look-out for 
ft term in the use of which he may be supposed to have had another 
nwaiung, and which, in so far as it coDveys au idea of tbe forbiddea 
■ct in question, presents it with an accompaniment, not of reproach, 
but rather of approbation, which in general wouk) not have accomptt- 
tited it but for the other significatioa which the word is also employed 
to designate. This term he finds in the word galioMlrf, 

There is a sort of man, who, wheAer ready or no to commit any 
act or acts of adultery, would gladly be thought to have been habitu- 
ated to tbe commis»on of such acta : but even this sort of man wouM 
nrither be found to say of himself, " I am an adulterer," nor jdeaaad 
to have it said of him, " He is an adulterer." Buttohaveitsaidof him 
thstheisaman of gallantry, — this a what the sort of man in question 
would regard as a compliment, with the sound of which he would b« 
pleased and Battered. 
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' g^tic or at least of the oeutral cast ; and to one or 
otber of these classes belongs the term it^ueme. 

Under the term infUtence, when the crown is con- 
sidered as the possessor of it, are included two species 
of influence : the one of them, such, that the rraoovol 
of it could not, without an utter reprobation of the 
m<»iarchical form of Government, be by any person 
considered as desirable, nor, without the utter destruc- 
tion of monarchical government, be considered as pos- 
sible. The otber, such, that in the opinion of many 
persons the complete de&lruction or removal of it 
would if possible be desirable ; aod that, though con- 
sistently with the continuance of the monarchical go- 
vernment, the complete removal of it would not be 
practicable, yet the dimioution of it to such a d^ree 
as that the remainder should not be productive of any 
practically pernicious effects would not be impracti< 
cable. 

Influence of will on will, influence of understanding 
on understanding ; in this may be seen the distinction 
on which the utility or noxiousness of the sort of in- 
fluence iti question depends. 

In the influence of understanding on understanding, 
may be seen that influence to which, by whomsoever 
exercised, on whomsoever exercised, aod on what oc- 
casion soever exercised, the freest range ought to be 
left r—left, although, as for instance, exercised by the 
crown, and on the representative^ of the people. Not 
that to this influence it may not happen to be produc- 
tive of mischief to any amount, but that because with- 




ofit this ioSuence, scarce any good cpuld bf; Accom- 
plished, aod because, wbeo it is left fiee, diwrd^ can- 
not present itself without leaving the door open at 
least for the entrance of the remedy. 

The influence of understanding on understandiqg 
is, in a word, no other than the influence of human 
reason, — a guide which, like other guides, is liable to 
miss its way, or dishonestly to recommend a wron^ 
course, but which is the only guide of which the na- 
ture of the case is susceptible. 

Under tbe BriUsh constitution, to the crown belonjp 
either the sole management, or a principal and leading 
part of the management, of the public business : and 
it is only by the influence of understanding on under- 
standing, or by the influence of will on will, that by 
any person or persons, except by physical force imm^ 
diately applied, any thing can be done. 

To tbe execution of the ordinary mass of duties 
belonging to the crown, the influence of will on will, 
so long as the persons on whom it is exercised are the 
proper persons, is necessary. On all persons to whom 
it belongs to tbe crown to ^ve orders^ this species of 
influence is necessary : for it is only in virtue of this 
species of influence that orders, considered as deliver- 
ed from a superordinate to a subordinate, — considered 
in a word as orders, in contradistinctioD to mere sqg- 
gestions, or arguments operating by the influence ,of 
understanding on understanding, — can be ptoductive 
of any effect 

Thus for, then, in the case of influence of ^ill on 
Q 
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-will, as well as in the case of influence of understand- 
ing ou understanding, no rational and consistent ob- 
jection can be made to tfae use of influence. In dther 
case, its title to the epithet /i^t/una/e influence ia above 
dispute. 

The case among others in which the title of the id- 
fluence of the crown is open to dispute, — the case in 
which the epithet sinister or any other mark of disap- 
probation may be bestowed upon it (bestowed ufoa 
the bare possession, and without need of reference to 
the particular use and application which on any par- 
ticular occasion may happen to be made of it), — is 
that where, being of that sort which is exercised by 
will on will, tlie person on whom on the occasion in 
question it is exerdsed is either a member of parlia- 
ment, or a person possessed of an electoral vote with 
reference to a seat in parliament. 

The ground on which this species of influence thus 
exercised is, by those by whom it is spoken of with 
disapprobation, represented as sinister, and deserving 
of tbat disapprobadon, is simply this : — viz. that iu 
so far as this influence is eificiebt, the will professed 
to be pronounced is not in tnitb the will of him whose 
will it professes to be, but the will of him in whom 
the influence originates, and from whom it proceeds : 
in so much, tbat if, for example, every member of 
pariiament without exception were in each bouse under 
the dominion of the influence of the crown, and in 
every individual instance that influence were effectual, 
the monarchy, instead of being the limited sort of 
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nooarcby it protesset to be, would be ia e^t an ab- 
solute one, — in fonn alone a limited one; oor so 
much as io fonn a limited one any longer than it hap- 
pened to be the pleasure of the monarch that it should 
continue to be. 

The functions attached to the situation of a mem- 
ber of parliament may be included, most or all of 
them, under three denominations — the legislative, the 
judicial, and the inquisitorial : the legislative, in virtue 
of which, in each house, each member that pleases 
takes a part in the makuig of laws : the Judicial, 
which, whether penal cases or cases non-penal be con- 
sidered, is not exercised to any considerable extent 
but by the House of Lords : and the inquisitorial, the 
exercise of which is performed by an inquiry into 
foots, with a view to the exercise either of l^islative 
authority, or of judicial authority, or both, whichever 
the case may be found to require. To . the exercise 
df either branch may be referred what is done, when, 
on the ground of some defect either in point of moral 
or intellectual fitness, or both, application is made by 
either bouse for the removal of, any member or mem- 
bers of the executive branch of the official establish- 
ment, any servant or servants of the crown. 

But for argument sake, suppose the above-mention- 
ed extreme case to be realized, all these functions are 
equally nugatory. Whatever law is acceptable to the 
crown, will be not only introduced but carried. No 
law that is not acceptable to the crown, will be so 
macb as. introduced. Every judgment that is accept- 

Q2 
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aUe to the crown will be pronotinca). No judgment 
that is hot acceptable to the crown will be prooouaced. 
Every inquiry that is acceptable to tbe crown will be 
made. No inquiry that is not acceptable to tbe 
crown will be made; and in particular, let* on die 
part of tbe servants of the crown, any or all of them, 
misconduct in every imaginable shape be ever so 
enormous, no application that is not acceptable to tbe 
crown will ever be made for thetr removal : that is, 
no such application will ever be made at all ; for in 
this state of thin^, supposing it in tbe instance of any 
servant of the crown to be tbe pleasure of the crown 
to remove him, be will be removed of course ; nor 
can any such application be productive of any thing 
better than needless loss of time. 

Raised to the pitch supposed in this extreme case, 
there are not, it is supposed, many men in the country 
by whom the influence of the crown, of that sort whidi 
Is exercised by the will of tbe crown on tbe wills Of 
members of parliament, would not be really r^arded 
as coming under tbe deBon)ination of sinister in- 
fluence; not so much as a single one by whom its 
title to that denomination would be openly denied. 

But among members of parliament, many there axe 
on whom, beyond possibility of denial, this sort of in- 
fluence — influence of will oh will— is exerted : since 
no man can be in possession of any desirable sibiatioa 
from which he is removable, without its being exerted 
on him ; say rather, without its exerting himself on 
bim, for to the production of the full effect of in- 
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fluence, no act, no express indmation of will on the 
part of any person, is in any snch situation necessary. 

Here, then, comes the grand question in dispute. 
In some opinions, of that sort of influence of will on 
will^ exercising itself from the crown on a member of 
parliament, or at any rate on a member of the House 
of Commons composed of the elected representatives 
of the people, not any the least particle is necessaiy, 
-r-not any the least particle is in any way beneficial, 
•n^DOt any the least particle, in so far as it is operas 
tive, can be other than pernicious. 

In the language of those by whom this opinion is 
held, every particle of such influence is sinister in* 
fluence, corrupt or corruptive influence, or in one 
word corruption. 

Others there are in whose opinion, or at any rate, 
if not in their opinion, in whose language, of that in- 
flfif»ce thus actually exerdsing itself, the whole, Qr 
some part at any rata, is not only inooxious but bene- 
ficial, and not only beneficial bu^ to the m^ntenanoe 
of die constitution io a good and healthful state, ab- 
solutdy necessary: and to this number must natu- 
rally be supposed to belong all those on whom this 
obnoxious species of influence is actually exercising 
itself. 
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CHAPTER in. 
Vague GeneralitUs. 

Ad judicium. 

Expotition. 

Vague generalities comprehend & numerous clus 
of fallaciefl resorted to by those who, in preference to 
the most particular and determinate terms and expres- 
sions which the nature of the case in question admits 
of, employ others more general and indeterminate. 

An expression is vague and ambiguous when it de- 
signates, by one and the same appellative, an -object 
which may be good or bad, according to circumstances; 
and if, in the course of an mquiry touching the quali- 
ties of such an object, such an expression is employed 
without a recognition <^ this distinction, the expres- 
sion operates as a fallacy. 

Take, for instance, the termSf government, laws, 
tnoraU, religion. The gerau comprehended in each 
of these terms may be divided into two species — the 
^i^ofK^ and the bad; for do one can deny that there 
have been and still are in the world, bad governments, 
bad laws, bad systems of morals, and bad reli^oos. 
The bare circumstance, therefore, of a man's attack- 
ing government or law, morals or reli^on, does not of 
itself afford the slightest presumption that he is en- 
gaged in any thing blameable : if his attack is only 
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directed agunst that which is bad in each, his efforts 
may be productive of good to any extent 

This essential distinction the defender of abuse 
takes care to keep out of sight, and boldly imputes to 
his antagonist an intention to subvert all governments, 
laws, morals, or religion. 

But it is in the way of insinuation, rather than in 
the form of direct assertion, that tlie argument is in 
this case most commonly brought to bear. Propose 
any thing with a view to the improvement of the 
existing practice in relation to government at large, to 
the law, or to religion, he will treat you with an ora- 
tion on the utility and necessity of government, of 
law, or of religion. To what end ? To the end that 
of your own accord you may draw the inference which 
it is his desire you should draw, even that what is 
proposed has in its tendency something which is pre- 
judicial to one or other or all of these objects of gene- 
ral r^ard. Of the truth of the intimation thus con- 
veyed, had it been made in the form of a direct asser- 
tion or averment, some proof might naturally have 
been looked for. By a direct assertion, a sort of no- 
tice is given to the hearer or reader to prepare him- 
self for something in the shape of proof: but when 
nothing is asserted, nothing is on tlie one hand offer- 
ed, nothing on the other expected, to be proved. 
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Exposure. 
I. Order. 
Among the several cloudy appellatives wbich have 
been commonly employed as cloaks for misgovera- 
ineot, there is none more conspicuous in this atmo- 
sphere of illusion than the word Order. 

The word order is in a peculiar degree adapted to 
the purpose of a cloak for tyranny ; — the word order 
is more extensive than law, or even than govemmenL 
But, what is still more material, the word order is 
of the eulogistic cast ; whereas the words gooemment 
and lace, howsoever the things signified may have 
Wn taken in the lump for subjects of praise, the 
complexion of the signs themselves is still tolerably 
neutral : just as is the case with the words constUu- 
'tion and institutions. 

Thus, whether the ineasure ot arrangement be a 
mere traiisitiHy measure or a permanent law, if it be 
a. tyrannical one, be it ever so tyrannical, in the word 
order you have a term ndt only wide enou^, but in 
every respect better adapted than any other which the 
language can supply, to serve as a cloak for it. Snp- 
'pode any number of men, by a speedy death or a lin- 
gering one, destroyied for meeting one another for the 
purpo^ of obtaining a remedy for the abuses by wbicli 
they are suflfaing, what nobody can deny is, that by 
their destruction, order is maintained ; for the worst 
order is as truly order as the bat. Accordingly, a 
cleuBnce of this sort having been efi^ted, suppose in 
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tlie House of Commons a Lord Castlereagh, or in 
the HoUse of Lords a Lord Sidmouth, to stand ap 
and insiat that by a measure so undeniably prudeotial 
order was maintained, with what truth could they ba 
Contradicted ? And who is there that would have the 
boldness to assert that order ought not to be main- 
tained ? 

To the word order add die word good, the strength 
of the cbeclis, if any there were, that were thus ap- 
plied to tyranny would be but littteif atall incr^sed. 
By die word good, no Other idea is brought to view 
than that of the sentiment of approbation, as attached 
by the person by whom it is employed to the ot^ect 
designated by the substantive to which thb adjunct is 
applied. Order is any arrangement which exists with 
reference to the object in question ;— ^cx>d order is 
that order, be it what it may, which it is my wish to 
be thou^t to approve of. 

Take the state of things under Nent, under CmU- 
gula : with aa indisputable propriety might the word 
■ard£r be applied to it as to the state of things at 
present in Great Britain or the Am^can Uniled 
Slates. 

Wbat in the eyes of Bonaparte was good order i^— 
That which it had been liis pleasure to esttUisb. 

By the adjunct sodal, Che sublet or^ is 'poiiaps 
tendered 'someMiat tite less lit for tiie use of grants, 
^t ifot toiuch. Among the purposes tD which the 
word sodal is employed, is indeed that of bringhfig to 
view a sttite <yf things ^vourable to the hEqrpiness of 
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society : but a purpose to which it is also emplt^ed, 
is that of briogii^ to view a state of tbin^ no other- 
wise coDsidered than as having place in sode^. By 
the war which, in the Roman history, bean the name 
of the social war, no ffeat addition to the happiness 
of sode^ was ever supposed to be made, yet it was 
not the less a social one. 

As often as any measure is brought forward having 
for its object the making any the slightest defUcatioo 
from the amount of the sacrifice made of the interest 
of the many to the interest of the few, social is the 
adjunct by which the or^ of things to which it is 
pronounced hostile is designated. 

By a defalcation made from any part of the mass 
of factitious delay, vexation and expense, out of which 
and in proportion to which lawyers' profit is made to 
flow, — by any defalcation made from the mass of 
needless and worse than useless emolument to office, 
with or without service or pretence of service, — by 
any addition endeavoured to be made to the quantiU 
or improvement in the quality of service rendoed, or 
time bestowed in service rendered in return for such 
emolument,— by every endeavour that has for its ob- 
ject the persuading the people to place their fate at 
the disposal of any other agents than those in whose 
hands breach of trust is certain, due fulfilment of it 
morally and physically imposuble,-^mcMt/ order is 
said to be endangered, and threatened to be de- 
stroyed. 

Proportioned to the degree of clearness with which 
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the only true and justi6able end of government is held 
up to view in any discourse that meets the puUic eye, 
is the danger and inconvenience to which those rulers 
are exposed, who, for their own particular interesti 
have been engaged in an habitual departure from that 
only Intimate and defensible course. Hence it is, 
that, when compared with the words order, ttuinte- 
nance of order, the use even of such words as hap^ 
ttess, welfare, weU-being, is not altogether free irom 
danger, wide-extending and comparatively indetenm- 
nate as the import of them is : to the single word hap^ 
pi/teas substitute the phrase greatest hdppineia of the 
greatest rmmber, tlie description of the end becomes 
more determinate and even instructive, the danger 
and inconvenience to misgovernment, and its authors, 
and its instruments still more alarming and distress- 
ing ; for then, for a rule whereby to measure the good- 
ness or badness of a government, men are referred to 
so simple And universally apprehensible a standard as 
the numeration table. By the pointing men's atten- 
tions to this end, and the clearness of the light thus 
cast upon it, the importance of such words as the 
word order, which by their obscurity substitute to' the 
offensive light the useful and agreeable darkness, is 
more and more intimately felt. 

2. EstabUshment. 
In the same way a^in, EttabUshment is a word in 
use, to protect ^e bad parts of establbhments, by 
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Of this iostrument of rhetoric, the use is at least as 
old as Aristotle. As old as Aristotle is even the re- 
ceipt for makiogit; for Aristotle has himself ^vm it: 
and of how tnuch longer standing the use of it may 
have been, may bafile the sagacity of a Mitford to de- 
termine. How sweet are gall and honey ? how white 
are soot and snow F 

Matchless constitution ! there's your sheet-anchor ! 
there's your true standard ! rally round tlie constitu- 
tion : that is, rally round waste, rally round depredar 
tion, rally round oppression, rally round corruption, 
rally round election terrorism, rally round imposture; 
— imposture on the hustings, imposture in honourable 
bouse, imposture in every judicatory. 

Connected with this toasting and this boasting is « 
theory, such as a Westminster or Eton boy aa the 
sixth form, aye, or his grandoaother, might be ashamed 
of. For among those who are loudest in crying oat 
theory (as often as any attempt is made at reasoning, 
any appeal made to the universHilly known and indis- 
potahle principles of human nature), always may some 
silly sentimental theory be found. 

The constitution, why must it not be looked into P 
why is it that under pain of being ipso facto anarchist 
convict, we must never presume to look at it other- 
wise than with shut eyes ? Because it was the work of 
our ancestors ; — of ancestors, of legislators, few of 
whom could so much aa read, and those few had no> 
thing before tbem that was worth the reading. Fust 
theoretical supposition, msdom of barbarian ancettert. 
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When from their ordioai^ occupatioD, tbdr ordeF 
of the day, the cutting of one another's throats, or 
those of Welchooen, Scotchmen, or Irisbmea, tb«; 
could steal now and then a holiday, how did they 
employ it? In cutting Freochmeu's throats in order 
to get their money ; this was active virtue : — leaving 
Frenchmen's throats uncut was indolence, slumber, 
inglorious ease. Second theoretical supposition, vi> 
tue of barbarian ancestors. 

Thus fraught with habitual wisdom and hebitud 
virtue, they sat down and devised ; and setting befme 
them the best ends, and pursuing those best ends by 
the best means, they framed in outline, at any rate, 
they planned and executed our matchless constitudoo : 
— ^he constitution as it stands, — and may it for ever 
stand! 

Planned and executed? On what occasion? on 
none. At what place ? at none. By wbotii ? by no- 
body. 

At no time? Ob yes, says every-thing-as-it-should- 
be Blackstone. Ob yes, says Whig after Whig, after 
the charming commentator, anno Domini 1660, then 
it is that it was in its perfection, about fourterai 
years before James the Second mounted tbe throne 
with a design to govern in poUtics as they do in Mo- 
rocco, and in religion as they do at Rome; to govern 
without parliament, or in spile of parliament : a state 
of things for which, at this same era of perfection, a 
preparation was made by a parliunent, which, being 
brought into as proper a slate of corruption as if Lord 
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Castlereagh had had the managemeot of it, was kept 
on foot for several years t(^lher, and would have been 
kept a-foot till the whole system of despotism had 
been settled, but for the sham popish plot by which 
the fortunate calumny and suboroatioD of the Wbigs 
defeated the bigotry and tyranny of the Tories. 

What then says the only true theory, — that theory 
which is uniformly confirmed by al) experience P 

On no occasion, in no place, at no time, by no 
person possessing any adequate power, has any such 
end in view as the establishing the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, been hitherto entertained : on 
no occasion on the part of any such person has there 
been any endeavour, any wish for any happiness, other 
than his own and that of bis own conneiions, or any 
care about the happiness or security of the subject 
maDy, any further than bis own has beoi regarded as 
involved in it. 

Among men of all classes, from the beginning of 
those times of which we have any account in history, 
among all men of all classes, an universal struggle and 
contention on the part of each individual for his own 
security and the means and instruments of bis own 
happiness, for money, for power, for reputation naiu> 
lal and factitious, for constant ease, and incidental 
vengeance. In the course of this struggle, under fa- 
vourable circumstances connected with geographical 
situation, this and that Utile security has been caught 
at, ohtdned, and retiuned by the subject many, against 
the conjoined tyranny of the monarch and bis aristo- 
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cracy. No plan pursued by any body at any Uine ; — 
the good eetablisbed, as well as the bad remaining, the 
result of an universal scramble, carried on in the 
jitorm of contending passions under favour of opportu- 
nity : — at each period, some advantages which former 
periods bad lost, others, which they had not gained. 

But the only regular and constant means of security 
being the influence exercised by the will of the people 
on the body which in the same breath admit them- 
selves and deny themselves to be their agents, and 
that influence having against it and above it the cor- 
ruptive and counter-infiuence of the ruling few, the 
servants of the monarchy and the members of the 
aristocracy, — and the quantity of the corruptive mat- 
ter by which that corruptive influence operates being 
every day on the increase, heoce it is, that while all 
names remain unchanged, the whole state of things 
grows every day worse and worse, and so will continue 
to do till even the forms of parliament are regarded 
as a useless incumbrance, and pure despotism, unless 
atrested by radical reform, takes up the sceptre with- 
out disguise. 

While the matter of waste and ctNTuption b con- 
tinually accumulating, while titeavaUtnche composed of 
it is continually rolling on, that things should continue 
long in their present state seems absolutely impossiUe. 
Three states of things contend for the ultimate result: 
—Despotic monarchy undisguised by form ; Repre- 
sentative democracy under the form of monarchy; 
Representative democracy under its own form. 
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In this, as in every conntry, the Government has 
baea as favourable to the interests of the ruling fcw, 
and thence as unfavourable to the gmerel interests of 
the sobject many, or in one word as bad^ as the sub 
ject many have endured to see it, have persuaded 
tbeouehres to suffer it to be. No abuse has, except 
under a sense of necessity, been parted with : no re* 
medy, except under the like pressure, applied. But 
under the influence of circumstances in a great de- 
gree peculiar to this country, at one tiow or anotlfer 
the ruling few have found themselves under the nv- 
ceasity of sacrificing this or that abuse, of instituting 
or suffering to grow up this or that remedy. 

It is .thus, that under favour of the contest W* 
tween Whigs and Tories, the liberty of the press, the 
foundation of all other liberties, has been sufiared to 
grow up and continue. But this liberty of tbe pews 
is not tbe work of inatitutioq, it is not the work of 
law; wbat there is ofit that exists, exists not by niean% 
but in i^te, of law. It is all of it contrary to law ; 
by law there is no more liber^ of the press in £n^ 
gland, than in Spain or Morocco. It is not the ooot 
stitudpn of the Government, it is not tbe force of tbe 
law ; it is the weakaess of the law we have fo thank 
for it. It is not the Whigs that we have to tkank 
for it, any more than t|ie Tories. The Tories, that 
is, the supporters of monaivhy, would destroy it, sin- 
(dy assured of their never beiqg in a condition to baire 
need of it Tbe Whigs would mth equal readwess 
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destroy it, or concur ia destroyuig it, could, they posr 
sess that same comfcHrtable assurance. But' it hw 
never been in their power : and to that impotence ie 
it that we are indebted for their zeal for the liberty 
of the piess and the support they have given to the 
peo[He in the exercise of it. Without this arm tbey 
could not 6ght tb^r battles : without this for a trumpet 
they could not call the people to tbeir aid. 

Such corruption was not, in the head of any ori^nal 
framo' of the ccHistiiution, ttie work of design : but 
were this said without explanation, an opinion that 
would naturally be supposed to be implied in it, i^ 
that the constitution was originally in some one head, 
the whole, or the chief part of it, the work of design. 
The evil consequence of a notitni pronouncing it the 
work of design, would be, that, such a design being 
infinitdy beyond the wisdom and virtue of any man 
in the present times, a planner would be looked out 
for in the most distant age that could be found, — 
thus the ancestor-wisdom fallacy would be the ruling 
principle, and the search would be fruitless and end- 
less. But the non-existence of any determinate de- 
sign in the formation of the constitution may be proved 
hxnn hutory. The House of Commons is the cha- 
racteristic and vital principle. Anno 12^8 the roan 
by whom the Brst germ was planted, was Simon de 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester, a foreigner and a rebel. 
In this first call to the people there was no better nor 
steadier design than that of obtaining momentary sup- 
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po(t for re'MiJon. The pracdce of aeeiog and hear* 
ing deputies from the lower orders before moaey was 
atttmpced to be biken out of their pockets, hani^ 
tJiBs sprung up, in the next reign Edward the First 
saw his convenience in confcHtniog to it. From this 
iime tilt Henry the Sixth's, instances in which laws 
wore raacted by liings, sometimes without coowUiog 
commons, sometimes without consulting them or 
kuils, are not worth looking out. Henry the Sixth's 
was the first reign in which the House of Commons 
bad really a part in le^lation ; till then they had no 
part in the penning of any- laws; no law was penned 
till after they were dissolved : here' then, so late as 
about 14^0 (between 1432 and 1459), the House of 
Commons as a branch of the legislature was an in- 
novation, till then, (Anno 1450) cotutitution (if the 
House of Commons be a' part of it) there was none. 
Parliament? yes : consistii^ of king and lords, l£git- 
iators ; deputies of commons, petitioners. ' Even of 
this aristocratical parliament the existence was pre- 
carious: indigence or weakness produced its occa- 
sional reproduction ; more prudence and good fortnoe 
would have sufficed for tlirowing it into disuse and 
oblivion : like the obsolete legislative bodies of France 
and Spain, it would have been reduced to a possibi- 
lity. All this while, and down to the time when the 
Te-assembling of parliaments was imperfectly secured 
by indeterminate laws occasioned by the temporary 
nature of pecuniary supplies, and the constant cra- 
r2 
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viags of royal pat^teiB ; bad the coostitiitiao been » 
tree, and both bouses branches, either or both might 
have been lopped off, and the tree remaiaa tree still.^ 
After tbe bloody retgos of H«ir; the Eighth, sod 
Marf, and the too Bbnt reign of Edward the Sixtfa, 
comes that of Suabeth, who openly made a merit of 
her tmh to govern without parliament: members pre- 
soming to think for themselves, and to apeak as they 
Aoaght, were sent to prison for Tepentance. AAw 
tbe short parliaments prodoced in tbe limes of James 
tbe First, and Charles the First, by provision and di- 
Htresfl, came tbe first loi^ paiiiament Where is now 
the constitution ? . Where the design ? — tbe wisdom ? 
— ^The king having tried to govern without lords cr 
commons, ftiled : tbe commons bavii^ eatortsd froofe 
tbe king's mooKntary despair, tfae act which converted 
diem into a perpetual aristocn^, tried to g/tnmt 
without king or lords, and succeeded. In tbe tisie 
of Cbarles the Second, no design but tbe king's Ae- 
sign of ert>itr«ry government executed by tbe iostm- 
mentality of seventeen years long pariiamenL As 
yet, for tbe benefit of the peofde, no fsanble d 



* BetWMB Henr; theTfaird, and HeiU7 tbe ^th(Aiuio 195S to M«) 
it u true there were frequent acts ordaining uinual and even ofteoer 
than vinua] parliaments*. Still thesewerc but vague ptanusCs, made 
ontjr by the king, with two or three pet^ piinoea : ibc cwDrtKHis «««' 
DM legisluorB, but petitioneia : never seeing till tliec enactment tbt 
act) to which thdr assent was recorded. 



* See Christian mi Bbelmtone. 
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but in tbe «Mt of nipniiie power ; uid there, coQOqi- 
tiod of aay such design scarce io human nature. 

Tlie circmnstance to which tbe cry of natcbles* 
constitulion is iu a great degree indebted for its per- 
nidoHS efficiency, is — that there was a time in which 
tbe assertion contained ip it was incontrovertibly true. 
TUl tbe American colonies threw off tbe yoke and 
became independent states ; uo political atate pos- 
sesifed of a constitution, equalling it or approocbiag it 
ingoodness, was any where to be fbnod. 

Kut from this its goodneas in a comparative state, 
uo well-grounded argument could at any time be af* 
forded against any addition that could at any time be 
made to its intrinsic goodness. Persons hapfner than 
myself are not to be found any where : in thi» obfler- 
vatim, auppodng it true, what roasoo is tfaero for my 
forbearing to make myself as much happier tbao I am 
at present, as I can make myself? 

This pr&emioence u therefore nothing to tbe par* 
pose ; for of tbe pains taken in this way to bold it up 
to Tiew, tbe derigD oan be no other than to prevent 
it from bung ever greater than it is. 

But another misfortune is, that it is every day 
^wing less and less : so tfaat while men keep on 
vwmtiag this spurious substitute to positive goodness, 
sooner or later it will vanisfa altogether, 

Tbe supposition always is— 4bat it is the same one 
day as another- But never for two days together has 
this been true. Since tbe revolution took place, 
nevmi, for two days together, has it been tbe same : 
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every day it has been worse than the preceding '. for 
hy every day, in some way or other, addition has 
been made to the quantity of the matter of corrup- 
tion — to that matter by which the ef!ect of the only 
efficient cause of good government, the influence of 
tbe people, lias been lessened. 

A pure despotism may continue in the same state 
from the beginning to the end of time : by the sxate 
names the same things may be always signified. Bat 
a mixt monarchy such as the English never can con- 
tinue the same : the names may continue in use ^ 
any length of time ; but by the same nameci the same 
state of things is never, for two days together, signi- 
fied. The quantity of the matter of corruption in tbe 
bands of the monarch being every day greater and 
greater ; the pracdce in the application of it to its > 
purpose, and thence the skill with which application 
is made of it on the one hand, and the patience and 
indifference with which the application of it is wit- 
nessed, being every day greater and greater, the com- 
parative quantity of the influence of the people, and 
of the security it tdfords, is every day growing less and 
less. 

While the same names continue, no diflerence in 
the things signified is ever perceived, but by tbe ve^ 
few who, having no inta^st in being themselves de* 
ceived, nor in deceiving others, turn their attention to 
the means of political improvement. Hence it was, 
that with a stupid indifference or acquiescence the 
Roman people sat still, while their constitution, a bad 
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uid confused mixture of aristocracy and democracy, 
W8B converted into a pure despotiitm. 

■With the title of representatives of the people, the 
people behold a set of .men meeting in the House of 
ComiDons, onginatiDg the laws by which tbey are 
taxed, and concurring in all the other laws by which 
tbey are oppressed. Only in proportion as these their 
Domioal representaUves are chosen by the free suf- 
frages of the people, and, in case of their betraying the 
people, are removable by tlieni, can such representa- 
tives be ofany use. But except in a small number 
of instances, — too small to be on any one occasion 
soever capable of producing any visible effect, — 
neither are these pretended representatives ever re- 
movable by them, nor have they ever been chosen by 
tfaem. If, instead of a House of Commons and a 
House of Lords, there were two Houses of Lords, 
and no House of Commons, the ultimate effect would 
be just the same. If it depended on the vote of a r&- 
6ectii^ man whether, instead of the present House of 
Commons, there should be another House of Lords, 
hitt vote would be for the affirmadve : the existing de- 
lusion would be completely disupated, and the real 
state of the nation be visible to all eyes ; and a deal 
of time and trouble which is now expended in those 
debates, which, for the purpose of keeping on foot the 
delusion, are sttll suffered, would be saved. 

As to representation, no man can even now be 
found so insensible to shame, as to affirm that any 
rcial representation has place: but though there is no 
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4, Balance of Pat 
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posed security, wbatsoever measure is by them all 
seen or supposed to be cooducive Co the aggregate 
interesb of them all, will be carried into effect, bow 
pilakly soever it may be cootrary to the uoiversal io- 
terast of the people. No abuse, io the preservatioo 
o^whicb they have each aii interest, will ever, so long 
as tbey can help it, be removfd : do improvemeot io 
Ibe preveotioa of which any one i^ them has ao ioter- 
est, will ever be made. 

The fact is, that wlierever on this occasion the wsrd 
balance is employed, the sentence is mere noDseiise. 
By the word baiance in its ori^nal import, is meant 
a pair of scales. In an .arithmetical account, by an 
ellipsis to which, harsh as it is, custom has given ita 
sanction, it is employed to signify that sum t^ which 
the aggre;^te of the sums that staod oa one side of 
an account, exceeds the i^gre^te of the sums that 
stand on the other side of that same account To 
the idea which, in the sort of otxaskm io question, 
the word bataaci is employed to bring to view, this 
word corresponds not in any degree in either of tbeso 
senses. To accord with the sort of conation wtucb, 
if any, it seems designed to convey, the word should 
be— 4iot balance, but equipoise. When two bodiea 
are so connected that whenever the one is io motion, 
the other is in motion likewise, and titOt in such sort 
that in proportion as one rises the other iaUs, and yet 
at the moment in question no sucb motioo has |Jac^ 
the two bodies may be said to be in eqmpom\ one 
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wei^s exactly as much as the other. Bet of abe 
figure of speech here in question, the object u ool'to 
present a clear view of the matter, but to prevent any 
sucb view of it from being taken : to this purpose there- 
fore, the Qonsensical expression serves better than wiy 
significant one. The ideas belonging to the sebject 
are thrown into confusion, the mind's eye in i& en- 
deavours to see into it is bewildered ; and tliis is what 
is wanted. 

It is by a series of simultaneous operations that the 
business of government is carried on : by a series of 
actions: — action ceasing, the body politic, like the 
body natural, is at an end. By. a balance, if any 
thing, is meant a pair of scales with a wdght in each : 
the scales being even, if the weights are uneven, that 
in idiich is the heaviest weight begins to move ; it 
moves downward, and at the same time the other 
Scale with the weight in it moves upwards. All tlie 
while this motion is going on no equipoise has place ; 
the two forces do not balance each other ; if the wish 
is that they should balance each other, then into the 
scale which has in it the lighter weight must be ad- 
ded such other weight as shall make it exactly equal 
to the heavier weight : or, what comes to the same 
thing, a correspond^t weight taken from that scale 
which has in it the heavier weight 

The balance is now restored. The two scales bang 
even ; neither of the two forces preponderates over 
the other. But with reference to the end in view, or 
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which ought to be in view — the use to he derived 
fromtheiiiaehiHe^-wbat is the consequence? — All 
motion is at an end. 

In the case in question, instead of two, as in a 
CMomon pair of scales, there are three forces which 
are supposed, or said to be, antagonizing with one 
ano^er. But were this all the difference, no conclu- 
sive-objection to the metaphor could be derived from 
it ; for, from one and the same fulcrum or 6xed point 
you might have three scales hanging with weightaein 
tbeai, if there were any use in it : in the expression 
the image would "be more com^dicated, but in sub- 
stance it would be stilt the same. 

Preeminently indeterminate, indistinct, and con- 
fused, on every occasion, is the language in which, to 
the purpose in question, application is made to this 
image of a balance ; and on every occasion, when thus 
steadily looked into, it will be found to be neither 
better nor worse than so much nonsense. Nothii^ 
can it serve for the justification of: notbing can it 
serve for the explanati<Ki of. 

The fallacy often assumes a more elaborate sha^. 
" The constitudon is composed of three forces, wtacb, 
anta^CMiizing with each other, cause the business of 
government to be carried on in a course which is dif- 
ferent from the course in which it would be canied 
on if directed solely by any one, and is that which re- 
sults from the joint influence of them all, each one of 
them contributing in the same proportion to the [Ht>- 
duction of it." 
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CompoBititHi and resohitioa of fbcces. this ittag^ 
tbou^ not so fitmiliar as ibe other, is Am from tbe 
particular absurdity which attaches upon tbe othw: 
but upoD tbe whole tbe matter will Dot be fouod noeh 
■aended t^ it In proportion as it is well conduoMd^ 
Uk business of Governmeot is unifbnnly carried on 
in a directioo t^idiog to a certun end, — the greatest 
bappoess of the greatest number >— in proportion as 
they ara well conducted, the operations of all tbe 
a§|Mts cooceraed, tend to that same end. In tbe 
case in questicm, here are three forces each tending to 
a oertsin end : take any one of thaw fwoes ; take the 
direction in which it acts; suppose that direcb'on tend- 
ing to tbe same exclusively le^timate end, and sap- 
pose it acting alone, undisturbed, and unopposed, tbe 
end will he obtained by it : add now another of these 
forces ; suppose it acting exactly in tbe same direction,. 
tbe same end will be attained with the same exact- 
ness, and attained so much the sooner : and so ^oin 
if you add the third. But that second force— if 
tbe direction in which it acta be supposed to be ever 
so little different from that exclusively Intimate di- 
rection in which the first force acts, tbe greater the 
difiereuce, the further will tbe agpegate or compound 
fiHce he £rom attaining tbe exact position of thai legi- 
tunate end* 

But in tbe ease in question bow is it with the 
three forces F So &r from their all tending to that 
end, tiae and they tend to is m each instance ai 
(^posite to that end as possible. Tnie it is, that 
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Bmaag&t tbese three several Eorees, tliat sort of relation 
rwHy has pkuw by wlucb the sort of comproniise in 
question is prodaced : a sort of direction which is not 
vxmiAy the same as that which would be taken on the 
SQppeeitiM] that any one of the throe acted tStoMt 
clear of die inflaeace of both the others. But with 
all rSm complicatioa, what is the direction ^sen by 
the nwcbinaP Not that whieii carries it to the only 
)eg;itkaate end, hot that which carries it to an end not 
T^ widely distant from She exact opfXHite one. ■ 

In plain language, here are two bodies of inen, and 
one indiridaal more powerfiil than tbe two bodies pat 
to^a^mp — «ay three powev— «acb puawng its own 
iaterest, each interest a i^tle difereat fnem each ctf 
the two othos, and net only deferent from, bat oppo- 
»te to, that of tbe greatest nanUxr td tbe peof^ :— 
of the snbstance of tbe pec^e, each gats to ilself and 
deroors as noch as it can. Each (tf {bem, were it 
alone, woirid be able to get more of that suhstttoe^ and 
acconfii^y would get more of that sntutance, than 
it<loes at present. But in its endeavours to get that 
more, it would find itself counteracted by ^e two 
olbsrs : eacb therefore permits tbe two others to get 
their respective shares, and thus it is that harmony is 
preserved. 

Balance of forces. — A case there is in which this 
metaphor, this image, may be employed with pro- 
priety : this is tbe case of international law and inter- 
na^onal relations- Supposing it attainable, what is 
meant by a balance of forces or a balance of power is 



universal inde|)«ideDce. Here I 
tion and nation, that rest which 
balanced forces is peace and prd 
p||Pt of the several official autho 
whose operations the business o 
several departments is carried on, 
rest has for its consequence ? K 
of universal rest, in the forces o) 
in those of the body natural, the c 
No action on the part of the offic 
no money collected in their han 
subsistence/ — ^no subsistence, no i 
every thing falls to pieces, anarch 
government, government gives pic 
The metaphor of the balance, 
being applicable to the purpose i 
self plain enough : it presents an 
phor of the composition of forces i 
— it presents not any image. To 
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Wi angle formed by the two sides of a parallelognun 
ioito the tract described by the diagonal of the paral- 
le]k)^ii), is an operation never performed for any 
ptH'pose of ordinary life, and incapable of being per- 
fi^rmed otherwise than by some elaborate meduuusoif 
constructed for this and no other purpose. 
.. When the metaphor here in question is em[Joyed, 
tbe three forces in question, tite three powers in ques- 
tion, are, according to the descriptioD ^veo of tliem, 
Uie power of the OHHiarch, the power of the HousAof 
XxmtIs, and the power of the peoj^e. Even accordii^ 
to this statement, no more than as to a thin) part of 
it would the interest of the people be promoted : as 
to two-thirds it would be sacrificed. For example: — 
out of every 300/. raised upon the wh<^ people, one 
hundred would be raised for the sake and apf^ted to 
the use of the whole people ; — the two other thirds 
for the sake and to tbe use of the two confedemtive 
powers, to wit the monarch and the House of Lords. 
Not very advantageous to the majority of the people, 
not very eminently condocive to good government, 
would be this state of things ; in a prodi^ous degree, 
however, more conducive would it be than is the real 
state of things. For, in tbe respect in questi(Hi, what 
is this real state of things? The power described as 
above by the name of tbe power of the people, is, in- 
stead of being tbe power of the people, the power of 
tbe monarch and the power of the House of Lords, 
together with that of the rest of tlie aristocracy under 
.that other name. 



better, a revolution for the Wti 
1688. There is your revolutioi 
slKwId ever be tbooght of withol 
tiw for diiciurdiag kings ? No : i 
eban^ng tbeoEi. There ivoald be^ 
tbeiD, there would be somethin] 
When thdr forefathers of 1688 
WiUiam md Mary, William got 
cake, and liiey got the rest amonj 
of being changed, kings were dist 
the Whigs get by it? They would 
would lose not a little : tliey hou 
unless they really sat and did the 
sent to doy and then they would k 
The real uses of this revoluiioi 
an end to the tyranny, political a 
Stuarts : — the political, governing 
and forcing the people to pay ta: 
much as the show of consenting t 
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in the hands of mm whose interest it was to make the 
amount of the taxes excessive, and to exercise misrule 
to a great extent is n great variety of other ways. 

So &r as by security ^veo to all, and thence, by 
cbecli put to the power of the crown, the pculicular 
iDtereBt of the ariatocratical leaders in the revolution 
promised to be served, such Bccurity was established, 
SDcb- check was applied. But where sccuri^ could 
not. be afforded to the wbcde coounuoity without 
treDching on the power of the luliog few, tiiere it:waa 
danied. . Freedom of election, as a^ipst the despotic 
power of the monarch, was established ;— freedom of 
dostioQ, as against the disguised despotism of the 
aristocracy, Tories and Whi^ ti^tber, remakiad ex- 
cluded. 
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CHAPTER IV. r 

Allegorical Idols. 

Ad iitiaginationem. 

Eaposition, 

. Thjr use of thid fallacy is tbe securing to peiMu 
ia oflBoe, rest>ect indepttd6nt4>f good behaviour. This 
i» in truth only a modification of the fallacy of VagpM 
: gdoeialitiesi exposed in the preceding chapter. It coilr 
Abts in substituting for men's proper official denomif 
motion the dame of some fictitious entity^ to wbtcniit 
% cuitomaiy language^ and (hence opinion, the alfcb 
bute of excellence has been attached. > 

'Examples 1. Government; for members of the 
governing body« S. The clmrch; for churchmen, 
3. The law ; for lawyers. Tbe advantage is, obtain* 
ing for them more respect tlian might be bestowed 09 
the class under its proper name. 

Ejposure. 

L Government. — In its proper sense, in which it 
designates the set of operations, it is true, and unit 
versally acknowledged, Ihat every thing valuable to 
man depends upon it: security against evil in all 
shapes, from external adversaries as well as domestic. 
II. Law : execution of the law. — By this it is that 
men receive whatsoever protection they receive ag^nst 
domestic adversaries and disturbers of their peace. By 
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y i? ew)i« tf,"4rttt— <Ae Awr,— ^re therefore brought 
in view the naturalest and worthieet objects of respect 
end attadiiseBt within the sf^iere (tf a man's obs«^ 
■ranee : and for eoncueness and ornament (not to 
qwak of deception) the correeponding fictitious-entU 
ises are feigoed, and represented ae cmtstantly occii- 
fded in the pOTfbrtnaoce of dK above-mentioned ell- 
pKserviiig operatione. As to 'the real persons so oo 
copied, if tfaery were preeested in their proper ehenio- 
Jv, wjiether oolleetirely or individually, tbey wmM 
* clothed in their nak qualities, good and 4iad 
But, as presented by means of this eontri- 
', they anR, decked oet in all tbeir-g»od and ac- 
t qualities, divested of all their bad and imac- 
ceptaMe ones. Under the nanae ef the god Mecahi- 
finty Alexander the impostor, has self-conitituted fai^ 
priest, raceired to bis own use the homage and ofier- 
a^ addressed ta bis god. Acquired, as it is believed, 
wnsparatively within late years, this word gaoemment 
ium (Attained a latitude of import in a peculiar degree 
adapted to Aesinistor porpose here in questioa. From 
^tttract, the sigofficatioa has beconne, as the phrase 
u, concrete. From the system, in all its parts tidcen 
tt^tber, it has bem employed to denote die whole 
Msevdilage of the individuab employed in the carry- 
iDg on of the system : of the individuals who, for the 
Une'being, happen to be members of the official esta- 
Misfament, and of these more particularly, and even 
ndusively, such of them as are meiriben of the ad- 



to have an interest in the turnii 
proper word AdministratioD th< 
improper word Government ba 
mlxtare of design and accident, 

This.impropjriety of speech I 
iSuccessfuUy established, the fn 
in every day. Point out an afc 
that individual deriving a profi 
conies the cry, ^' You are an en 
thep, with a little news in advan 
is to destroy government ! " thus 
anarchist, and so forth : and th< 
take for causing government to 
'Perfection^ the professed ends 
^greater the pains taken to persi 
or are content, to be deceived, 
:deavour to destroy it. 

III. Church. — ^This is a w 
adapted to the purpose of this fa 
of confusion shared. bv.jt.»fK^ 
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Hient to take a leading part in the ceremonies of wor- 
ship*. 3. All the pepple cohgidered as worshippers. 
4. The superior officers of Government by whom the 
mfenor, as above, are engaged and managed. 5. The 
rules and customs respecting those ceremonies. 

The use of this fallacy to churchmen, is the giving 
and securing to them a share of coercive power ; their 
sole public use and even original destination being the 
serving the people in the capacity of instructors, — in- 
structing them in a branch of learning, now more 
thoroughly learnt without than from them **. In tlie 
phrase " church anil state" churchmen are represented 
as superior to all non-churchmen. By "church and 
Ain^,"churchmen'are represented as superior to tlic 
king. Fox and Norfolk were struck off the list of 
privy counsellors for drinking " The sovereignty of the 
people;" the reduction would be greater were all 
struck off who have ever drank " Church and king." 
According to Bishop Warburton's Alliance, the people 
in the character of the church, meeting with all them- 
selves in the character of the state, agreed to invest 
theexpoundersof the sacred volume with a large share 
of the sovereignty. Against this system, the lawyers, 
their only rivals, were estopped from pleading its se- 
ditiousness in bar. In Catholic countries, the church- 
men who compose holy mother church possess one 
beautiful female, by whom the people are governed in 



' Articles 19, 90. 

* ex. gr. from unordWDed HetbodUts, (tc. and Quakflis. 



iwi*— kind Mother Academies 

ingenuity such at this, out of *• 

boys " in any number, one " sw 

i» composed, fit to be decked oi 

hility to any extent. The obje 

genuity is the affording protecH 

imperfections attached to this p 

blishment. Church being so e: 

but a monster can be an enemy, 

ter, i. e. anarchist, Jacobin, I< 

question having reform or impn 

this part of the official establii 

one and the same—" You are an 

For instance, among others, to ! 

low: I. What does this part of 

ment do, but read or give furthe 

book, of which more explanatior 

ready than the longest life woi 

2. Does not this suppose a peop 

tAIIOrht' \€\ rAo^ 3 a \xr « • . < 
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vices conducive to good morals md good govenHnent, 
Ahmjvobs for offices ^ut oiucb ioferior to tbe oxtstiag ec- 
«l9«a»tic«l offices might be fouod, — tbengo on and aak, 
^-ri . As to the coDoexion between reward and service, 
do pot tbe same rulesapply to these as to profane (^ces? 
jt*. Psy unconditioned for service, is it more effectual 
W producing service here than there P 3. Here more 
tlwn /Acre, can a ooan serve in a place without bang 
Ibftre ? 4. Here, as there, is not a man's relish for tbc 
business proved the greater, the smaller the Actitiotu 
Inward he b content to receive ior doing it P 6. The 
Stronger such bu relish, is not his service likely to be 
the better? 6. Over sand above what, if any thin^ u 
oeeessary to engage him to render the sn'vice, does 
not every penny contribute to turn him aside to other 
and expensive occupadons, by furniabiog him with 
the means ? 7. In Scotland, where there is less pay, 
is not residence more general, and clerical service m(»^ 
abundant and efficient ? 

Answer, — Enemy ! — and, if English-bred, — ^Apo- 
state! 

1. In Scotland, does any evil arise from the non- 
existence of bishops? 2. In the House of Lords, any 
good ? 3, Is not non-attendance there more general 
than even non-r^idence elsewhere r 4. Injudiciaii, 
does any bishop ever attend, who is not laid bold of 
after reading prayers F 5. In legitlatura, ever, except 
where personal interest wears. the mask of gratitude? 
6. Such non-attendance, is it not felt rather as a relief 
than as a grievance ? 



iHsbopricks thus estimated? ' 
nmxim, that service and pay sbt 
bands? 5. In ^es not less f 
IS n<»t the value of religion inve 
well as directly as the profit ? < 
the root of those scruples, by wl 
protect Protestantism from bein 
ployed in securing to it the pL 
Answer,<»-w^^ Enemy to the ch 
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CHAPTER V. 

Sweeping Classijications. 

Ad judicium 

u i Ejppasitian. 

- Tub device of those who employ in the way of 
Mlacy, sweeping clas^fications, is that of ascribing to 
an individual object (person or thing), any properties 
of another, only because the object in question is 
ranked in the class with that other, by being desig- 
nated by the same name. 

In its nature, this fallacy is equally applicable to 
undeserved eulogy as to undeserved censure ; but it is 
more frequently applied to the purpose of censure, its 
efficiency being greater in that direction. 

Exposure. 
Example 1 .-^Kings ; — Crimes of Kings. 

In the heat of the French revolution, when the lot 
of Louis XVI. was standing between life and death, 
among the means employed for bringing about the 
catastrophe that ensued, was the publication of a mul« 
titude of inflammatory pamphlets, one of which had 
for its title " The Crimes of Kings." 

Kings being men, and all men standing exposed to 
those temptations by which some of them are led into 
criuies, matter could not be wanting for a book so eni> 



m^ m %• ■ »« 



picted to us as lying breathless'i 
flock of antelopes. 

In the same injurious devic 
crimes of kiogs might, by a no' 
ment, have proved the necessity 
glish form. of the Protestant reH 
to the fate of Louis XVI. the pi 

By order of King James I. twc 
tune it was not to be able to fore 
inexplicable points of technical 
conception that was entertained 
entertained, by the royal ruler a 
people, were burnt alive*. Georj 
in common with James I. the 
minations, viz. Protestant of the 
and King of Great Britain ; but, 
can be depended on for proof of fi 
the same blood and lineage witl 
umphant champion of local ortbo 

If, indeed, in the authentic an 
doctrines of the reliirion in «!»*»•♦ 
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wise )o deetFo; or ili-trefit all or any of those that dif- 
fer^ from them, .and if by aoy receht overt-act an 
4dber«ice to those dissocial doctrines had appeared 
in practice, in such case the adherence to such disso- 
cial doctrines would afford a Just ground for wbat- 
Bo«ver measures of security were deemed necessaiy to 
guard other men from the effect of such doctrines and 
such practice. 

But by no doctrines of their religion are Catholics 
compelled to bum or otherwise ill-treat those who dif- 
fer from them, any more than by the doctrines of the 
Church of £ng1aod James I. was compelled to burn 
■those poor Anabaptists. 

If from analogy any sincere and instructive use had 
on this occasion been intended to be derived from dif- 
ferent countries professing the same persuasion, in 
these Qur times a much more instructive lesson would 
be afforded than any that could be derived from even 
the same country at such different times. 

If in Ireland, where three-fourths or more of the 
population is coatposed of Catholics, no ill-treatment 
has within the memory of man been bestowed by Ca- 
tholics, as such, upon Protestants, as such ; while in 
the same country so much ill-treatment has on other 
accounts been bestowed by each of these persuasions 
apoo the other, it is, it may be sdd, because the power 
of doing so with impunity is not in their hands. 

But in countries where the Catholic religion is the 
predominant religion, and in which at tlie same time, 
as in our islands, barbarity on the score of heresy was 



'Bvcnin^^pain I ha^ bten astufedy i 
suraoce given me by persons fully inforoK 
able character, no instance of a capital 
i^MBst i«ligioQ has oeourred within these 

lotbecayilalof Mes^cPyif I nv^bcflicv 
in our own country, by whom the capital < 
visited, he was by the Grand Inquisitor hi 
•pafttifrat df the piisoB of the inquisition ' 
assured by ocular demonstration of the aoi 
the state of a prisoner within the walk. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Sham Distinctions. 

Ad judicium. 

Espotttion. 

Of the device here in view the nature may be ex- 
plained by the following direction for the ase of it. 

When any existing state of things has too much 
evil in it to be defensible in toto, or' proposals for 
amendment are too plainly necessary to be rejectible 
in toto, the evil and the good being nominally distin-' 
giUahed from each other by two corresponding and 
opposite terms, eulogistic and dysl<^stic, but in such 
sort that to the nominal line of distinction thus drawn, 
there corresponds not any detenmnate real difference, 
declare your approbation of the good by its eulc^istie 
name, and thus reserve to yourself the advantage of 
opposing it without reproach by its dyslogistic name, 
uid so xfice versa declare your disapprobation of the 
evil, &c. 

Expomre. 

EiaBQple \.—LU>arty and Licentioutnesa of the 

Press, 

Tbke for exam[de the case of the Press. 

The press (includiag aader this denomination every 

instrument employed or employable for the purpose 

'of ^ving division to the matter (^ human discourse 



actually employed, or aspiring I 
situation in the public servic 
pointing on the persons to who 
respecUvely imputable, a porti* 
derable of disapprobation and « 
the part of the public at large- 
considerable according to the m 
If to such misconduct tliere b 
opposed, as that which it k the 
«Pply, the consequence is, thai 
whatsoever is not included in 
eventual punishment provided bj 
Wntrolled ; in which case, so far 
peal effect of such exemption fro 
M power uncontroulable, arbitra, 
hands whatsoever they are, in wl 
functions of Government happen 
moreover, in the instance of such 
ciqded in that system of pnihibiti 
nishment, the control will be wit 
as by delay, vexation, and expea 
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piVSt.canaot be aUngetber fine, but that or pv^entcf 
of,:pviog JodicatioD.of misconduct dtatbas MirtaHy 
tak^n place, supposed miscondiict that never did ae< 
tually take pifkce, wUl lo this or that indindual be ins- 
put«d., 

In so far aa the imputation thus conveyed happens 
to be false, the efiects of dw liber^ m question will, 
90 far as concerns any individual person thus oDJustly 
Bf^xiseid, be of. tbe eeii cast, and by whomsoever they 
are wdesBtood so to b^ tbe dyslt^itic appoUation 
licfHtiousnesa will naturally be applied. 

Here then comes tbe diloiuna, — tbe two evils b^ 
tweeo which a choice onist^Holutely be made. Leave 
to, tbe press iu perfect liberty, along with tbe just im- 
puiatioaB, which akioe are the usefiil ones, will come^ 
and in an w^mited proportion, unjust imputations, 
from which, in so &r as they am onjnsl; evil is H^b 
to arise. 

Bat to him whose wish it really is that good mor^ 
and good government diould prevail, tbe choice need 
not be 90 difficult as at first si^ it may seem to be. 

Let all just imputations be buried in uCtef silence ; 
wbal yoti are sare of is, that misconduct in every part 
of tbe 3eld of ai^on, moral and political, private and 
public, witi range without cotttroul— free from all timt 
sout: <tf controul which can be ap[died by tbe press, 
aniJ not by any thing else. 

On the other band, let all unjust imputations find 
throu^ this channel an unobstructed course, stiU, of 
the evil— tbe persraial suffering threatened by such 



That advantage, is it an i 

the cotttnury aopposidon is 

<*one in the reception and < 

<*«we— whatsoerer is intend* 

dicial authority— by the adm; 

go«8 by the name of justice. 

Aftaotime^ i'anyamn^ 

the door nlay be shut against t 

out incurring to an equal ai 

which is liable to result fixw 

on«9» somocb the better. 

But unless and until such « 
heeo devised and carried into 
eflFect of all restrictions havii 
abridging of tiie liberty of th< 
evil on the: whole. 

To shut the door against a 
either uniast nr «««i,i~ 



OfXanl to such as are at the sam 
would require a preqse, adete 
complete definition of the 8pj> 
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be, by whkfa theabiii the irapvoper we >he mp- 
posed preponderantly peroidoiu une of the press 19 
endeavoured to. be brougbt to view. 

To eiitaUieb this defiqitioD belongs to tboie, aad to 
&6ae alone, in whose hands the supreme power of thd 
State ia vested. 

Of diu apptllatiTe no such definition has ever yet 
been gireo — of this appelUtiTe 00 Kich definition can 
reasonably be expected at the bands of any person so 
situated, since, by the establishing of sach definition^ 
their power would be curtailed, tbor interest pnja- 
diced. 

Wbile tto necessary defiaitioD remains unestablish- 
ed, there remains with them the facul^ of ^ving con* 
tinuBDCeand increase to the several points of abuse 
and misgovemmcnt by which their interest in its && 
vera! shapes is adnmced. 

TM that defioition is ^ven, the Ucaitioiuiieu of 
tbe press is every disclosure by which any abuse from 
the practice of which they draw any advantage, is 
brought to li^t and exposed to shame : — whatsoever 
disclosure it is, or u supposed to be, their i«iterest to 
prevent. 

Tlie Ubffrtif. oS the press is siich disclosure, and 
SQch ovly, frinn which no such inoHiveiueBGeis ^^hb- 
hended< 

,^:0 such dilution can be ^ven but Qt thdr Wr 

pease : — at the expense of Uwr arbitrary power,r-of 

thw ppwef of misGoaduct in tbe exercise of the fuoc- 

tioiw of GovemiaeatirHit tbe expenae of timt ^wer 

xa 



Thus much being undersic 
device here in question ? It 4 
sham approbation ^ven to 4 
in question under the naroe^ 
cloak to the real opposition ^ 
of Ucentioutness. 

It is in the licentioasoess ol 
pretends to see the downfiEdl o 
corruption of which he is up 
all within hb reach those pint 
predecessors have been provid 
all disclosures/ by means of 1 
he profits by might be checker 

£xample2. — Rtform^ temp< 

For the designation of the s 
tical reform which, by him whc 
be represented as excessive or 
affords no such single-worde 
case of liberty: — the liberty of 
the nominal and pretended res 
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Stance as violent, iatemperate, outrageouB, Uieoretkal, 
qieculative, and so forth. 

If, with the benefit of the subterfuge afforded by 
any of these dyslogistic epithets, a man indulges liim- 
self in the practice of reprobating reform in terms thus 
vagse and compreheDsive, and without designating by 
Boy.more particular and determinate word the species 
or d^ee of reform to which he means to confine his 
reprobation, or the specific objections be may have to 
urge, you may in g^nraul venture to conclude it is not 
to any detomiaate species or degree that his real dis> 
approbation and intended opposition coniinea itself, 
but that it extends itself to every spedes or degree of 
reform which, accordit^ to bis expectation, would be 
efficient : that is, by wtucb any of the existing abuses 
would find a corrective. 

For, between all abuses wbatsoever, there exists 
that connexion, — between all persons who see each of 
them any one abuse in which an advantage results to 
himself, there exists in point of interest that close and 
sufficiently understood connexion, of which intimation 
has been given already. To no one abuse can cor- 
rection be administered without endangering the ejiist- 
ence of every other. 

If, then, with this inward determination not to 
suffer, so &r as depends upon himself, the adoption 
of any reform which he is able to prevent, it should 
seem to Iiim necessary or advisable to put on for a 
cover, the profession or appearance of a desire to con- 
trihiite Vb such reform, — in pursuance of the device or 



"S'jr* lor we expression of su 
terize by some adjunct of the 
modwate, for example, or tei 
practicable. 

To the other of these oomi 

will, at the same time, attac 

dyslogistic cast, such as violen 

gant, outrageous, theoretical, sj 

Thus, then, in profession ai 

•»« in his conception of the n 

opposite species of reform, to t 

batioo, to the other his disapj 

But the species to which his a| 

« an empty species,— a species 

B, oris intended to be, contain 

The species to which his disa 
18, on the contrary, a crowded t 
which the whole contents of th( 
reform— are intended to be inc 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Popular Carnation. 

Ad superbiain. 

Exposition. 

The instrument of deception, of which the argu- 
ment here in question is composed, may be thus ex- 
pressed : — ^I'be source of corruption b in the minds of 
the people ; so rank and extensively seated is that 
corruption, that no political reform can ever liave any 
effect in removing it \ 

Expamre. 

This fallacy consists in giving to the word corrup- 
tion^ when applied to the people, a sense altogether 

* Tliis was aD ai^Bient brought forward agaiaftt pariiameBtaiy le- 
form by William Wmdhaoi in the House of Commoiu, and by him 
insisted on with great emphasis. This man was among the disciples, 
imitators of, and oo-operators with, Edmund Burke--that Edmund 
Bmise with whom the subject many were the swinish nmltitude:—- 
swinish in nature, and i^t therefore to receive the treatment which is 
apt to be given to swine. In private life, that is, in their dealings with 
those who were immediately about them, at any rate such of them as 
were of their own class, many of diese nien,mai^^of lliese haters and 
calumniators of mankind at large, are not unamiahle ; but^ seduced by 
that sinister interest which b possessed by them in common, they en- 
courage in one another the antisocial affection in the case where It 
operates upon the most eztenshre scale. If, while thus enooutagtng 
himself in the hating tod contemning the people, a man of this cast 
finds himself hated by them, the fault b surely more in him than them; 
and, whatever it may happen to him to suffer from it, hie has himself 
to thank for it. 



' ' [ sincere, or affected for the pu 

In the case of a parliameA 
tor acts as a trustee for himsi 
members of the community 
branch of political \X}wer here 
manner in which his vote is r< 
precluded (as by ballot) from 
noting his own particular inti 
the remainder of the universa 
tereat of his which he can ente 
.moting by such his vote is his 
interest ; and for doing this, ] 
other possible means than the 
the share of power attached to 
the hands of that candidate y 
most service to the universal u 
NoW| how inconsiderable so 
this his share in the miiversal i 
* . sufficient to turn the scale wb 

(. the opposite scale: and, by the 

f Bess of the opposite scBia,iifl 
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the va]ue of his absre in tbc universal iot^^t, in his 
eyes, is such aa to overcome the love of ease, — the 
aversion to labour, — be will repair to the place, pod 
^ve his vote,— to that candidate who, in hu eyes, is 
likely to do motit service to the universal interat: if 
it be not sufficient to overcooie that resisting force, be 
will then forbear to give his vote ; and tbou^ he will 
do no good to tbe universal interest, he will do no 
barm to it. 

Thus it is tliat, under an appodte system of elec- 
tion • procedure, supposing them in the account of 
self-re^rding prudence equal, the least benevolent set 
of. men will, on this occasion, render as much service 
to tbe uoivers^ interest as tbe most benevolent : tlie 
least benevolent, if that be what is meant by the meit 
corrupt ; and if that is not meant, nothing which is to 
tbe purpose, nor in short any thing which is determi- 
iMle, Is meant. 

On tbe other hand, in so far as the system of elecr 
tion is so ordered, that by the manner in which he 
gives hb vote a man is enabled to promote his own 
separate interest, what is sufficiently notorious is, that 
DO ordinaiy portion of benevolence in the shape iA 
poblic sfurit will suffice to prevent tbe breach of tn^ 
in question from being committed. 

In the case, tberefOTe, of the subject many, to wbom 
exclusivdy it was ^plied, the word corruption has no 
deterniinate and intelligible application. But to the 
clasa of the ruling few, it has a p^feclly intelligible 



bound to rapport the interest 
instead of so doing, being wii 
the subject many bribed by on 
the ruling one, they act in co 
their trusti serving in all thing 
and sinbter interests at the ex] 
fice of that inteiMt of the sub 
gether with that of the ruling fH 
stitutes the universal interest 
corrupters, carruptionist^ applie 
hath been just described, — the n 
terms wants assuredly nothing o1 
telligible. 

A circumstance that renders t 
liar degree insidious and datigen 
ftcure reference made by it to cerl 
Co the doctrine of original sin as < 
pendium of Church of Ehgladd 
articles. 
i ■ Into that doctrine, considered 

viiew, it is not 
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tion seeks to lay the ue to tbe root of all govenHnent. 
It applies not only to this, but to all other remedies 
against that fncpooderance of sel^regarding orer so^ 
cial interest and affection, which is essential to man's 
eKistence, but which for the creatioa and preserration 
of political society, and thence for his well-being in i^ 
requires to be checked-'-ohecked by a force formed 
within itself. It goes to tbe exclusion of all laws, and 
in particular of all penal laws ; for if> fin- remedy to 
what is amiss, nothii^ is to be attempted by arraoge- 
ments which, such as those relative to the prininple 
and mode of election as a{^lted to rulers, bring wkb 
them no punisfamen^— «> iDflicti<Hi,-'bow nach less 
should tbe accompliriiaient of any such object be at- 
tempted by nieans so expmsive and aftictive as those 
applied fay penal law»! 

By theemployment g^vea to this ^laay^themn- 
{doyer of it afibrded himself a double gratification;-^ 
beaffotdedan immediate gratification tofais own antr- 
aodal pride and ioscdence, while he affixded to his ar- 
gonteot'B promise of efficiency by the food it supplied 
to tbe same appetite in the breasts of bis auditor^, 
bound to him, as he saw them to be, 1^ a community 
of sinisier interest 

Out of the veiy sink of immorali^ was this fallacy 
drat^n : a sentiment of hatred and contempt, of which 
not ordy all the man's fellow-country^oi were thb 
dedared, but all mankind in at least equal de^%e were 
tbe natarally supposable, object. " So bad arc they 
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«" for a justification, be coi 

mpre apt one than this : an an 

harmonized so entirely with th< 

worst men, screeued its true m 

from the observation of better 

confusion in which it wrapped i 

In rqjard to cowuption and 

JwMt less ambiguou% in r&a 

bow then Stands the pUuo and 
tiie ruling few there is most vie 

«ws« in tiieir hands has been i 
«JMr own private and sinister in 
of the universal interest : and in 
w tiiedesign and widi ti,e e^toi 

of one another for Uieaccomplisl 

tMalobjecJi been the disseminate 
wpuon :-^That in the sulgect m 
l^t of vice and comiption, be, 

lerwt, and have thus been left jree 
pomted out to tiiein. n«r»i.. u.. _ 
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uncorr^>ted mep, who, lovers of their couatry and 
luanldDd, have cot beeo in the way of having th^ 
generous affection overpowered in their breasts by any 
particular self-r^arding iateresL 

Nearly akin to the cry of popular comipti<m is lan- 
guage commonly used to the following effect : — " In- 
stead of reforming others, instead of reforming your 
betters, instead of reforming the state, the constitution, 
the church, every thing that is most excellent, — let 
each man reform himself — ^let him look at home, be 
will find there enough to do, and what is in his powa",- 
without looking abroad and tuiiudg at what is out of 
his power, &c. &c." 

Language to this effectmayat all times he heardfrom 
anti-reformists, always, as the tone of it manifests, ac- 
companied with an air of triumph, — the trium]^ of 
superior wisdom over shallow and presumptuous arro- 



One feature which helps to distinguish it from the 
cry of popular corruption, is the tacit assumption 
that, between the operation condemned and the ope- 
ration recommended, incompatibility has place : than 
which, when once brought clearly to view, nothing, it 
will be seen, can be more groundless. 

Certain it is, that if every man's time and labour is 
exclusively employed in the correcting of his own 
personal imperfections, no part of it will be employed 
in the endeavour to correct the imperfections and 
abuses which have place in the Govemoient, and thus 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Olf3trvatiom on the teem preceding Fallacies. , 

In the seven preceiSt^ fallacies, and ip others of a 
Nmitar nature, the device resorted to is imifonnly the 
same, aodooosists in entirely aToidii^ the question in 
debate, t^ substituting gen^l and ambiguous Cenns 
ia ttw ^ace of dear and particular a^MUatifes. 

In other foHacies the argument adranced' is gene^ 
rally' irrelevant, bat argament of some kind they do 
contain. In theee, arpnneiit there b none^; Sut^ verba 
et voces praterc^ue nihil. ' 

To fiud the only word that wiH aait his ptirpose, 
the defender of corroptioo is obliged to make an as* 
emit in the ac^e of geoeraUzatton, to soar into the fe- 
^on of vague generalities, tilLhe comes to a^ word by 
tbe extensivenesB of whose import be is enabled,' so 
1^ confoundiBg language, to confound oooc^tions, al> 
without general and immediate fear of detection 10 
defend with a chance of success an object of the d«- 
feoce of which there w6iM under Its profKr sod peco^ 
liar name be no hope. 

When of two tenm, viz. a generic term, and a spe- 
cific term included under it, tbe specific term alone is 
proper, t, e. the proposition into the composition of 
«bich it enters, true ; the generic term, if substitoted 
to it, is ambiguous, and of tbe ambiguity, if tbe eSect 



(always wpposbg his iDtentio 
natioD of every object which h 
to TieWy he empkrfs in prefere 
exjuiessioii that he can find: thi 
to the purpose of brining to ^ 
is its object to bring to view, « 
every thing which the purpose 
brought, and which in consequt 
to avoid bringing, to view. 

In proportion as a man is d( 

on every occasion to the welfiu 

and at the same time skilled in 

directly and certainly lead to tl 

end, he will, on the occasion of t 

by him in the designation of ei 

for that plan of nomenclatore 

which the degree and mode oi 

repugnancy to that end may b 

';; correctly judged of. 

' Thus, in regard to ofiences-*H 

i: of their adverseness to the gem 
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particular, that mode of expression by which every in- 
dividuat act partaking of the common nature indicated 
by the generic term may be brought to view, to the 
exclusion of every act not partaking of that comoion 
nature, he will, for the designation of the relation it 
bears to other offences, and of the place which it oc- 
cupies in the a^egate assemblage of these obnoxious 
acts, find for it and assign to it some such more gene- 
ral and extensive appellation as shall give intimation 
of the mode in which the wound ^ven by it to the ge- 
neral welfare is perceptible. 

1 . Offences against individuals other than a mun's 
self, and those, assignable individuals. S. Against a 
man's self. 3. Against this or that particular class 
of the community. 4. Against the whole community 
without distinction. 

Ill the case of individuals; offences against person, 
ai^inst reputation, against property, against condition 
in life ; — and so on through the other classes above 
designated '. 

For the opposite reason, in proportion as without 
r^ard to, and to the sacrifice of, the general welfiii^, 
a man is desirous of promoting his own personal or 
any other private interest, he will on the occasion of 
the language employed in the designation of each 
measure took out for that plan of nomenclature and 
classification, by which the real tendency of the mea- 

' • See Trmti* 4t LigitlaliiM, tom. i. p. ITS. Clatt^KatUm dtt ^ilt. 
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sure to which he proposes to g^ve btrtb or support, shall 
be as effectually masked as possible r-t-^rendered as dif- 
ficult as possible to be comprehended and judged of* 

In the English law under the priqciple of arrange 
ment which till comparatively of late years was the 
only one, and which is still the predominant one, such 
were the groupes into which, by the classical denomi- 
nations employed, they were huddled together, that by 
those denominations not any the slightest intimatioD 
was g^ven of the nature and mischief of the offences 
respectively contained under them. Treasons, felo- 
nies unclergyable, felonies clergyable, iM*emQmres, 
misdemeanors. 

By the four first of these five denominations what is 
df^ignated, is,*— not the offence itself,^-^but the treat- 
ment given to the offender in respect of it in the way- 
of punishment: by the other denomination not so 
much as even that :-— only that the act is treated on 
the footing of an offence, and on that score made pu<- 
nishable : it is the miscellaneous class, the contents 
of which are composed of all such offences as are not 
comprised under any of the others. 

To what cause can a scheme of arrangement so in- 
compatible with clear conception and useful instruc- 
tion be ascribed ? 

Its creation may be traced to one source :-^its con- 
tinuance to another. For its creation, (such is its an* 
tiquity,) the weakness of the public intellect, presents 
an adequate caus^. Of treason and felony, — ^terms 
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imported at the Nonn&ii conquest witb Ae rest of the 
DomCTdature of tbe feudal systeoi, — Uie origin is lost 
in the darkness of primeval barherisni: religion, a per* 
version of the Christian religion, gave birth after a 
hard and long labour to tbe distinction between cler- 
gyable and andergyable. Rdigion by a further per- 
version gave birth to premumrrr -in the reign of 
Edward III. 

To tbe designs of those whose interest it is that 
misrale in all its shapes should be perpetuated, and 
thence, that useful Information, by wbich it might be 
pat to shame, and in time to flight, should as long as 
possible be exduded, nothing could be more service- 
able than this primtsval imbecility. Under these de- 
nominations in genial, and in particular under felony, 
acts of any description are capable of bang ranked 
with equal jvopriety, or rather with equal absence of 
impropriety : acts of any description whatsoever, and 
consequently acts altogether pure from any of those 
mischievous consequences from which alone any suf- 
fident warrant for subjecting the agents to punish- 
ment, can be found ; and offences thus clear of every 
really mischievous quality, have accordingly been 
created, and still continue in existence, in convenient 
abundance. 

By this contrivance the open tynnny of the lawyer- 
led legislator, and the covert tyranny of the law-mak- 
ing judge are placed at the moat perfect case. The 
keenest eye cannot descry the felonies destined Eo be 
created by the touch of the aceptrti upon tbe pattern 
U2 



by the legislators of France an 
tors in Germany. Faute^ contr 
classesi rising one above anothc 
verity 9 — all of tbem designative 
soever, rather of the treatment t 
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act for which he is subjected to \ 
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Lawyer-craft in alliance with p 
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sible : that on condition of proni 
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which it always has beeti, and will be Ins ioterest to 
perpetuate : and this is the state of things which hi- 
therto it has been in his power to continue, and which 
accordingly doei to this day continue in existence. 

In Fiance where the man of law is not the ally of 
the politician, but bis slave, that which it is not the 
interest of the politician to keep out of the view of the 
subject is, what the law U; — that which it b his inter- 
est to keep (nor even that in all [>arts) out of the view 
of the subject, is, — what it is for the interest of the 
subject that the law should be ;— what, in a word, the 
law ought to be. 

Having brought the rule of action within a compass, 
the narrowness of which, in respect of the quantity of 
words, has never, regard being had to the amplitude 
of the matter, yet been equalled, — the tyrant of France 
has by this one act of charity displayed a quantity of 
merit, ample enough of itself to form a covering to no 
inconsiderable a portion of his sins. 

But the exemplifications of vague generalities af- 
forded by these systems of classification ore sufficient- 
ly striking. To save the authors of the systems from 
ranking any one of the offences in question under a 
denomination which would be manifestly inapplicable 
to it, and from the discredit which would attach to 
them from such a source, — ascending to a superior 
height in the logical scale, — in the scale of genera 
and species, — they provide a set of denominations so 
boundless in their extent, as to be capable without 
impropriety of including any objects whatsoever on 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Anti-rational Fallacies. 

Ad rerecuodivn. 

Erpoaition. 

When reason is fodnd or nipposed to be in op> 
portion to a man's interests, his studjr will naturally 
be to render the &cnhy itself and whatsoever issaes 
from it an ol^ect of hatred and contempt. 

So long as the Government contains in it an; sort 
of abase frcnn wbieb the Membws of the Goremmenf 
or any of them, derive in any shape a profit, and in 
the contimiance e€ which, they possess a proportion- 
aUe interest, reasoo being against them, persons so 
circumstanced will be in ao far agunst reason. 

Instead ' of reason we might here say thought : 
Reason is^a word that implies not merely the use of 
the &cQlty of thiniut^, bat the right ose of it. But 
sooner than foil of its object, the sarcasm and other 
j^ores of speech employed upon the occasion are di- 
rected not merdy agatnat reason, but against thought 
ttsdf : as if tbere were something in tbe feculty of 
ftooght that rendered the exercise of it incompatible 
with useful and successful {n^ctice. 

1. Sometimes a plan the adoption of which would 
not suit the official person's interest, is without more 
ado pronounced a speculative one : and by this obser- 
Tftdonatl need of rational and deliberate c&cussirai, — 
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it and to one another, as it is t 
synonymous to be : viz. theoretl 
rkaly romantic^ Utopian. 

S. Sometimes a distinction is 
a concession made* The plan i 
it would be bad in practice^ i. i 
theory does not hinder its being 1 

3. Sometimes, as if in conse 
progress made in the ait of irrat) 
pronounced U} he too good to be ^ 
being so good as it is, is thus repi 
cause of its being bad in practice. 

4. In short, such is the perfect! 
is at length arrived, that tlie ver 
plan's being susceptible of the ap 
has been gravely stated as a circ 
to warrant its being rejected : reje 
tred, at any rate with a sort of ace 

f ■ to the million, is commonly felt i 

with contempt. 
V ■ '' Looking at the House of. Xk 
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To propose no tystem, no great prtgect, Dothing wbkb 
preteoded even to the oame of a ,pian, but to intro- 
duce in a temperate and autdtiatmy nuuiner • • • • 
one or two separate bills ^" 

In this strain were these men proposed to be 
addressed Anno 1810, by Mr. Brougham: in this 
strain were they addressed Anno 18J9 by Sir James 
Mackintosh, in moving for a committee on the penal 
laws. To give a man any chance of doing any thing 
with them, in this same way they have ever been ad- 
dressed, and must ever be addressed, till by radical 
reform (for it cannot be by any thing less) the house 
shall have been purged of a class of men of whom.the 
moat complete inaptitude in respect of eyery element 
of appropriate aptitude, is an essential diaracteristic. 
Id tbe scale of appropriate probity, in the scale of 
appropriate intellectual aptitude, to find their level, a 
man must descend below that of the very dregs of the 
people. Ob what a picture is here drawn of them, 
and by so experienced a hand ! How cutting, yet 
bow unquestionably just, the perhaps unintended, per- 
haps intended satire ! To avoid awakening the real 
terrors of some, the sham terrors of others, all con* 
sistency, all comprehensive acquaintance with the 
field of action must be abjured. When idolatry in 
all its shapes shall have become extinct, and the words 

• This wu Brou^iBin : tbe tjine about June 1810. RefereiKe u 
made to the Government periodical called the Satirist (bj Manoers), 
June IBIO, No. 39. p. ^70. But that wretched performance is now 
pretty well forgotten. 



of a separate exposure. 

Exposure. 

Sect 1. Abuic £/* the words S| 

cal, &c. 
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which is to hold out, as an object of coateoipt, the 
very act of thinking, the operatioo of thought itsdf. 

The fear of tbecH-y has, to a certain extent, its foun- 
dation in reason. There is a general propensity in 
those who adopt this or that theory to push it too far: 
i. e. to set up a general propoaition which is not true 
until certain exceptions have been taken out of it, — to 
set it up without any of those exceptions, — to pursue 
it without regard to the exceptions,— «nd tlience, pro 
tantOy in cases in which it -is folse, &lla<nous, repug- 
nant to reason and utility. 

The [Kopeosity thus to push theory too fitr is ac- 
knowledged to be almost universal. 

But what is the just inference ? Not that theoreti- 
cal propositions, i. e. propositions of consid«iU>le «• 
tent, should from such their extent be concluded to be 
felse in tota: but only that in the particular case, in- 
quiry should be made, whettier, supposing the proper 
sition to be in the character of a ^raeral nrie ^e- 
ratly true, there nmy not be a case in which, to rednee 
it within the limits of truth, reason and xOBiAtj, an ex- 
ception ou^t to be taken out of it. 

Every man's koowledfje is, in its extent* propor- 
tioned to the extent as well aa number of those gene* 
ral propositions, of the truth of which, they being tru^ 
be has the persuasion in Ins own mind: in other words, 
the entent of these his theories comprises tfar extent 
of his knowledge. 

If, indeed, his theories are false, then, in propor- 
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Sect 2. Utopian. 

As to the epithet Utopian, the case io which it is 
ri^tly applied seems to be that to which, in the event 
of the adoption of the proposed plan, felicitous effect* 
are represented as about to take place, no causes ad> 
equate to the production of such effects being to be 
fbtmd in it 

In Sir Thomas More's romance, from which tbo 
efHthet utofnan has its origin, a felicitous state of 
things is announced by the very name. 

Considering the age in which he lived, even without 
adverting to the sort of religion of which he was so 
honest and pertinacious an adherent "^ may be suffi- 
ciently assured that the institutions spoken of by him 
as having been productive of this effect ^^td, taking 
them altogether, very tittle tendency to produce it. 

Such, in general, is likely enough to be the case with 
the portion of political feltdty exhibited in any other 
romance : and thus far the epithet romantic is likely 
enough, though not certfun, to be found well applied 
to any poliUcal plan, in the conveyance of which, to 
the notice of the public, any such vehicle is employed. 
Causes and effects being fdike at the command of this 
species of poet in prose, the honour of any felicitous 
event is as easily escribed to unii^encing circum- 
stances, or even to obstacles, as to causes. 

If. the established state of things, including the 
abuse which in so many shapes is interwoven in it 
were any thing like what the undiscriminating de- 
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rulers. Id the tteta of thiagp thus dncrihed, there n 
BQthiag of vtopifttUMii ; for it is matter of universally 
sotoious fact ; and in this faculty on the part of tbi 
many of creating unoaBiness^in the bosoms of the few» 
-^a tlw faculty on the part of those who suffer by 
the »batm of cnatiDg untauoess in the bosoms of 
those wiw profit by tfaaair-^o tius invaluable, and, 
except in America, unexampled faculty, — rests tbt 
only chance, the only source of hope. 

Sect, 3. Good in theory, bad in practice 
Even in the present stage of dnlization, it is almoit 
a rare case, that by reasoD, looking to tlie end in view, 
matters i^goTeroment are determined : and the cause 
is, tb« exieteoee of so many institutioas, which being 
adverse to the only proper end, the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, are maintained, because favoar- 
able to the interests of the ruling few. Custom, blind 
custom, established under the dominion of that sepc^ 
rale and sinista interest, is the goide by which most 
operations have been conducted. In so &r as the 
interest of tiie many has appeared to the govemii^ 
few to coincide with their own separate iuterests, in 
so far it has been pursued, in so far as it has ap- 
peared incompatible with those interests, it has been 
neglected or opposed. 

One consequance is, that wima by accident a plan 
conies upon the catpet, in tiie fonnaiion of which the 
only le^timate end of Government has been looked 
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{My him for bts concession, propose to you to admit 
that it is Dot tfae thing for practice :-^in a word« that 
it is good in theory, bad in practice. 

That there have been plans in abundance which 
have be«i foand bad in practice, and many others 
which would if tried have proved bad in practice, is 
altogether out of dispute. 

That of each description there have been many 
which in theory have appeared, and wiUi reference to 
the judgment of some of the persons by whom they 
have been considered, have been found plausible, is 
likewise out of dispute. 

What is here meant to be denied, is, that a plan 
which is essentially incapable of fnoving good in 
practice can with propriety be said to be good in 
theory. 

Whenever out of a number of circumstances, the- 
ooncurrence ofall of which is necessary to the success 
of a plan, any one Is, in the calculation of the effects 
expected from it, omitted, any such plan will in pro- 
portion to the importance of the omitted circumstance 
be detective in practice ; and if such be the degree of 
importance, Amf; upon the whole, a bad one ; the dis- 
advantageous eiects of the plan not finding a com- 
pensation in the advantageous ones. 

When the plan for the illumination of the streets 
- by gas-lights was laid before the public by the person 
who considered himself or gave himself out for the in- 
ventor, ofie of the items in the article of expense — 
oD« capital article, viz-tbatof the pipes, was omitted. 
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nthet in tbe way of addition to opitiU by other means, 
«r in tbe viy of comfort by expenditure. 

Of the matter of wealth, portions tliat by these ope- 
Tations were but tramferrtd from hand to hand, and 
commonly with a loss by tbe way, were erroneously 
cOotidered as having be«i created. 

Sect. 4. Too good to be practicabk. 

There is one case In which, in a certain sense, a 
frfaft may be ftald to be too good to be practicaUe, 
and that case a very comprehensive one. Tt is where, 
without adequate indocement In the shape of personal 
itiderest, tbe plan requires Ibr its accomplishment that 
atabt Itidlvidoal or class of Individuab shall have made 
a sacrifice of his or their personal interest to the in-' 
tierest of th^ whole. WKere ft is only on the part of 
some one individual or very small number of iodlvi- 
duds that a sacrifice of this sort is reckoned upon, ttie 
access of the plan ts not altogether without tbe sphere 
df moral possibility ; because instances of a disposi- 
tion Of Ihis sort, though extremely rare, are not alto- 
gether witfiout example : by religious hopes and fears, 
by philaAdiropy, by secret ambition, sach miracles 
have ttt)w and then been wrou^t. But when it is on 
tbe part Of a bodyof men or a multitude of individuals 
token at nahtom Aat any such sacrifice is reckoned 
upon, than it is diat te speaking of the plan the term 
lU^ffioHibaj wittKwC iraprop:4ety be appfied. 

fit ^}d Oitftft, if, ne^ecring the question of practica- 
X 2 
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at is the producing, in supo^ial minds, the idea of a 
aoiversal and nattiral connexion between extraordinary 
and eitensive goodness and impracticabili^ : that so 
often as upon the face of aoy plan the marks of ex- 
tnwrdinary and extea»ve utili^' are discernible, these 
mar^ES may> as it were by a signal, have the effect of 
Inducing a man to turn aside from the plan, and, 
whether in the way of neglect and non-support, or in 
the way of active oppositirai, to bestow on it the same 
treatment that he would be Justified in bestowing upon 
a bed one. 

" Upon the face of it, it carries that air of plausi- 
tnlity Aat, if you were not upon your guard, might 
engage you to bestow more or less of your attention 
upon it fiut were you to take the trouble, you would 
find that, as it is with all these plans that promise.so 
nKch, p^acticabili^r would at last be wanting to it. 
To save yonrself from this trouble, the wisest course 
you can take, is, therefore, to put tbe plan aside, and 
think no more about the matter." 

There is a particular sort of grin — a grin of mali- 
cious triumph — a grin made up of malicious triumph 
with a dash of concealed foreboding «id trepidation at 
the bottom of it — ^that foms a natural accompaniment 
of this fal lacy* when vented by any of tbe sworn defend- 
vts €^ abuse : and Milton, instead ofciamming all bis 
angels of the African complexion into the divinity 
school disputing about predestination, should have 
«Dtpl(^ed part of them at least in practising this grin, 
Mtth tbe corresponding fellacy, before a looking^lass. 
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him who stBods up boldly and says, to aim at doing 
good ifr a bad thing? 

Ift so many Words, it may be questioned whether 
ai^ such thing has yet been said : bat what is abso- 
lute Bext'to it, scarce distinguishable from it, and in 
sobetBDce the same thing, has actually been said over 
and over. To aim at perfection has been pronounced 
to be utter folly or wickedness ; and both or mtber at 
the extreme. To say that man (the species called 
mm) laa so much as a tendency to better himself, 
and that the range of such tendency has no certain 
liroitB,— (his has been— peculation : propositions or 
observations to that eflect have dso been set down as a 
mark (^ wickedttess. " By Priestley an observation to 
^its eftet has somewhere or other been made. By 
Godwin an observation to this effect has somewhere 
«r other been made. By Condorcet, or some Other 
'Freocbraan or Frenchmen of the class of those who, 
for the purpose of holdiog them up. to execration, 
•re called philosophers, an observation to this effect 
1ms Boaie where or other been made. 

" ^ this mark, with or without die aid of any Other, 
these men, tt^^r with other men of the same Teaven, 
baveproved tiMmselvestheenemfesof mankind: and 
yott too, whosoever yon are, if you dare to muntain 
tb* sama heresy, you riso are an enemy to mankind." 

la vain wmdd you reply to him, if he be an official 
man. Sir, Mr. Chalmers who, like yourself, was an offi- 
dU. nan, has maintmied this tendency, and written a 
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fonnation — readiog— such as has &llen to their lot, 
has not ;et been sufficient to enable them to deter- 
miae a question on its own tnerits. 

When a train of argument — when but a single ar- 
gaooent is presaoted that requires thought, — an opera- 
tion so troublesome and laborious as that which goes 
by the name of thought, — an expression of scorn level- 
led at the author, or supposed author, of this trouble, 
as &r as it goes, a just, howsoever scanty and inade- 
quate, punishment for the disturbance attempted to 
t>e given to honourable repose. 

Under the name of theory, &c. : what is it that to 
men of this description is so odious? what but refe- 
Teoce to ihe-atd-^ta that which on that part of thd 
field of diou^t uid action which is in question, is, 
or at any rate ought to be, the end pursued— and 
whence, in every case, the end in view? (how often 
oaost it, and ever in vain be repeated ?) the greatest 
iiappiness of tlie greatest number. But were refe- 
rence made to this end — to this inflexible standard 
•— «very thing almost they do— every thii^ almost 
tbey support— would stand condemned. What then 
shall be the standard ? Custom— Custom : Custom 
being their own practice, blindly imitating the prac- 
tice of men in the same situations, put in motion 
and governed by the same sinister interests. 
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entities like tfasie should^ fa^ any nun laying claim to 
tbe distia^Dshiog attribute of nmn, be pointed out as 
fit objects ofbatvedand contempt: yetao Uis. 

1. Ab to utility. Already has been named "a graafc 
character in a high ntuaticm" by whom the principle 
of utility was pronounced a d8)l^pcraMfODe^ A boob 

■LB(dI«ve}ib(vou(^ wImd Attoioey>G«penl* Tb* abmttvim 
made by him iatbeyekrl789,wu reported tomeprewstlyafterit was 
made. Not till maDy yean after — some tiine,aslperceivc,*fterwhat it 
1b tin text was written, wna the tnte import percwcd by me. lite chaneiF 
Mr in whid> M tbe drae it pWKfited iti^la niy liaw, iqs tfaat of agrow 
abeurdiiy: its true ctiaraoter was that of deep sagaciQr. By the prin- 
ciple of utility, what T understood, waa — that piinciple which states 
OS tbe OBly JustitUde esd of GorenHnent, tbe greslest hajipiBcas af 
Hie greaceat wmiwr of tba ■umbers «f dn eamiiiaoi^. AtttMtime 
J vtiU continued lo talce for granted (such was my simpliciQ') that this 
was tbe end generally aimed at, though often so widely missed By 
AoK, mboae deure it was that on eaeh occasioii ^t end should be 
•minad, it ewM Mt irfthoin ivifccaBtiadiotian faanvpaaed tfat dM 
endeavour to aUain it coiild seem dangerous. But Lougliboruugh was 
too well acquainted with the state of Government in this countiy (not 
to speak of other eountries) not to know that it is the greatest hap^ 
Mnef Ihandiogfinf, and not tbat of tbe poMrat npmber, tkat'n 
the end pursued en each occasioo by tbe ruling lew. Wliat (hen was 
dw interest which, on that occasion, as on all occasions, that member 
of tbe ruling few, bad at heart, and thence preferably if net exdusivs. 
ly, in Blind t It was, of course, die interest of the ruling finr. But 
lbeiaterestDftheTuliugfewis,oa the greatest port of the field of Go- 
vernment, in a state of contintied opposition to that of the greateat 
number ; accordingly a principle, which, in case of competition, and 
to die eitent of tbe compedtkin, called fiir sactifioes to be ma<h of the 
MMnsttoftheclasatowUcbhabdaDged, and vivcfa alone *■• Ac 
object of his solicitude, could not but, in his eyes, be a dangerous ooe. 

• Notiiraltw Ai9Ht»l,lBl9>--"GRalQhacaotBrainhigh Btua- 
tic^" a pbraae empkiyod sbent Deeemfaer laOB by rainistBr Pcrchnl, 
then Attorney-General, in calling down the vengeance of the law on 
I forget what allegedlibelier, for using the appallation of "the Doetor" 
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the like convenience was found in profesamg thelike 
contempt for that quality in discourse nliich goes by 
the name of good method, or, aimply, method, and 
that sort of operation called good classification, or, 
simply, classification. 

When the subject a man undertakes to write upon, 
b to a certain degree extensive, as, for example, the 
science of morals, or that of le^slatioo, whether what 
a man says be clear or not, of falsehood, will depend 
upon the goodness of the method in which the parts 
of it have been cast. I . U for example, snow and 
charcoal were both classed under the same name and 
neither of them had any other, if the question were' 
Asked, whether the thing known by that name were 
white or black, no inconsiderable difficulty woold be 
found in answering it either by a yes or no. S. And 
if under favour of the identity of denomination, sugar 
of lead were to be used in a pudding instead of any 
of the sort of sugar usually applied to that purpose, 
practical inconveniences analogous to those which 
were experienced by Thombury imm eating pancake*, 
might probably be found to result from the mutake 
thus exemplified in the tactical branch of the art or 
science of life, call it which you please. 

In the course' of an attempt made^ to cast the 



^* In the pancake in queetion,.whkh, at a table at the Cape of Good 
Hope, was served up to a company of which Tborobuiy, better known 
hy hb^tnvela in Japan, was one, white lead was employed instead of 
floui : — some recovered, and some died. . 

* In a book written Anno 1T81, publbhed Anno 1789, under the 
title of Imruduction to Morals and L^alation. 
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rttdieaU; bad one it «a» there rapNMBtad to be, or 
ebe IffAak* meuoras fitr makiog it better. But it be- 
ing the iaIcnBt of ever; one who ia meet coorersMrt 
-mtb thii sul^ect, that the vihtAe system, instead of be- 
ll^ as good as it can be made, shoold be as bad a» 
tboae who live under it will endure (o see it, Ihe iori- 
Waoa coold not in eidier branch be BCoefAed. 

In aoj other branch of sdeitce that can be named, 
Medtdoe, Chemistry, Natural History in all its 
branches, the pK^^ress made in eveiy other respect is 
acknowledged to be commensurate to, end at once ef- 
fect and cause in relation to the progress made in the 
art of clasBtfie^ioD :— nor in any one of those branches 
of science, would i I, perhaps, be easy to find a single in- 
dtvidual by whom the opemtion of claaiiAcation would 
be spoken of as any thing below the highest rank in 
the order of importance. Why this difference } Be* 
cause in any one of these brancties of science there is 
scarce an iodividual to whose intereat tin advance- 
ment of the science ia opposed : whereas among the 
professors of the larf there exists not an individual to 
whose interest the advancement of the art of legisla- 
tion is not opposed ; — ii not, eiUwr irainediatdy de- 
trimeotal or i^ttmately dangeroo. 

3. Sitt^lification. 

By the opposbe vice, eop^t^ativn, every evil op- 

poaile to the end* of jasdce, viz., nocertaiBty of tfie 

lev iOel^ unnecessary delay, expense and vexation in 

reapect'ttf the executiou, is either produced or aggra- 
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basest profligacy :" 
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wasexbibitfld, pr ever poold be mthifcitedt of the moM 
sh«nelei6 pntfifgieyi 

An aasutnption contaiaed in jt^ besides btfien too 
numerous to adnit of tbor. bdog detailed bete, is^ 
that io the eyes of mail there is nothing that has any 
value-MMthing that is ti^iabte of actuating and givtui; 
direction to bis conduct, bat the matter of wealth : 
tliat the love of reputation and the love of power ate 
themsdv^ both of them^ without efficient power over 
the human hearts 

So opposite is this position of his to the tnitb, that 
the less the quantity of money which, in return for his 
engagement to render official service, a man, not pal- 
p^ly unfit for the Enisiaess of it, is content to iaodept, 
the stronger is ttie proof, the presnniptive ' evidence 
thereby a&rdedi of his, aptitude in all ipoinlst with re- 
latioB to the bnoiieBB of that t^ce : sime it is a proof 
Of his relish for the business— ^ the pleasure teanii* 
c^tDS from.tha peffo^nanceofit^ - 

Hlinded by his ragCt in this his firantic Aickmation, 
wrung from him by the unqaencfaed thirst for lucre, this 
madmait, than whom none perhaps was ever more mis- 
chterous, — this incendiary, who contributMl so much 
more than any other to light up the flames of that war, 
Under the miseries occasioned by which the natioD is 
still groaning, poured forth the reproach of ^'tbe basebt 
proffigacy^ on the beads of thousands, befofe wbotti, 

■-9«eBendiunp»rI>u«ont 7V«iK dn Peita tl da JUampmei: 
and Deftnen oftcmomg vpimt Ednutod Burke and 0«otge Row. 



ftlls upQp tbe head of the 
Aftm hi^ rebounds upon d 
from which the currender i 
official emolument, drew for 
^hi<* Hbfi documents of the 

5. Hew to turn this ^ 

. To Jet off « paradoK of thi 
•miceeM, you BMiat not be any 
•f a party. For if you an 
■*»nng at you, men will but I 

-flDmetfaiog abe withoot^fio m 
because there is no lauahim 

.<hiakii«ofit. ^ 

Moreover a thing of thia sc 
ina speech, than in a book or 
.'Several naaawH. 

Dbe use of ai speech is to c 
tnomeot : and if the measare 
«er for die means. Xte mtt 
pwftdoK is aeeo to be m Uiui . 



«■ 
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te DMUitimeitheipanuiDi bu hiidite«flw:t. Alaw 
bw pasaed :; and that law an absurd and mischievouft 
one.- Sone day or Atber the iqitcbi^ may Fei%iv:f a, 
femedy : but that day may not arrive these two or 
tlnee buodred .^wars *. 

in a speech too, it is all pfofit, no low. Your pma^ 
BM^ be gained, or not gained : your reputatioa remains 
where it was. It is your speech, or not your speech, 
wfalcbever is most cmrenient. To A, who, under the 
ootioD of its being yoars, admires it, it if your speech ; 
to B, who, because it is yours, or bepauw itisan abr 
surd and mischievous one, spurns at i^ it is not your 
speech. If tbe words of your paradox are amb>guoys» 
Mtbey wiU be, if tbey are well and hi^ipity (JUNsep,— 
9MX^ble of two senses, aja innoxious and a noxious 
one ;' this is exactly what |i& wanted. A, who. on your 
credit is ready to taJte it, and toadoptitin tbeaoxious 
one wbiob suite your purpose, iasufl^red sileqtly to.tajte 
itin tliatDOuousaoe. But if fi, taking it ia tbe noxious 
one, attacks you and pushes you too hard, tb^n .some 
•dbei^otof ^Hirs (n6t lyou, yourself, for it wovld be 
walk indeed ior you to appear io the matter), sonie 
Itdberant of yoors brings out the. innpc^t sense^ rows 
and fiwears it was that meaning that was. yours, and 
belabours poor B with a oberge of calumny. 

If in tbe choice of your expression you have be«o 

, ' Till tatel/, the country has sufiered in a variety of way's hy the 
law made in the reign of Elizabeth to prevent good workmanship ; 
■ai««lact IB' Mt, the CMiK ttien caiuwt b«tr to look at 
Y 2 



Thus it is that from speech 
nuted speeches — ^you derive n 
advantage as is derived from 1 
(whichi in so far as it is made 
by judges, and is called commo 
lawyers : thondering all the wbi 
ccrity or folly in all who have tl 
to it either a different word, 
ing. To the supposed speech, a 
diey give what words they pleai 
wonts they give wiiat meaning t 
indeed, neither has, nor ever 
form of words belonging to it ; 
could not have been spoken, un 
and thiat a complete one, of d 
longing to it. But in the speech- 
ing been committed to writihg, 
evidence of their being the sc 
producible,— ^he speech-maker i 
never uttered any one of those i 

In the intellectual weakness < 
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vhude in which they are accordingly held by the 
shackles of aothority % may be seen the cause of that 
SQccesSy and thepce of the efironteiy and inaolence, 
which this species of imposition manifests. In pro- 
portion as intellect is weaker and weaker, reason has 
less and less hold upon it; authority, fortified by the 
appearance, real^ or fallaciousi of strong persuasion, 
more and more. 

It is in this way that, strange as at first mention if 
cannot bat appear*— it is in this way — and when ad- 
dressed to minds of such a texture,^ the more flagrant 
and outrageous the. absurdity, the stronger its persua- 
sive force. Why ? > because without the. strongest 
ground, a persuasion -^-so strong a peraiuasiony: of the 
truth of a proposition, at first sight at least, so adverse 
to truth, it is taken for granted, could not have been 
formed. 

• • • • 

When the terrors of which religion is the source, 
are die instruments employed for inculcating it, the 
strength of the persuasion thus inspired, presents little 
cause for wonder. In the intensity of the exertion 
made for. the purpose of believing, the greater the dif- 
ficulty, the greater is, in case of success, the :merit. 
Hence that most-magnanimous of all conclusions, 
credo quia impossibik e^t. Hi^er than this, the force 
of faith — the force and consequently the merit— can- 
not go : by this one bound the pinnacle is attained ; 
and whatsoever reward Omnipotence has in store for 



* See 1. Ad Verecundiam^ Ch. 1. FallacA' of Authority. 



iler can never be afibrded, bjf 
it receives with the support afl 
JrresiMible of the passions : 
' The underatancKng is not tl 
itself no spring of action : the i 
instrament in the hand of the i 
iears that the epid of action ii 
reason does, is to find and detei 
But where, at the mere suggc 
wilh gowns of a certain form oi 
their mere suggestion (unsuppoi 
nature to act on the will), we m 
tog under the persuasion that 
there is virtne to metamorphose 
' of usurpation ;— -here it is not 
founded and overwhelmed, it 

that is deluded ^ 

. I 111 »■■. » ■ I I ■ ■■ ■ I ■ I ■ ■■ 

* To fonn % gwwoA for dedskm, a juc 
which to his knowledge is not true : sc 
which, if, in the station of a witness, an< 
tection the power of a judKo, a muk-ttm 
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tif^ which is employed in brining to view the ioDOUOus and amuiiof 
pictiirea of ideal team for which we ue indebted to the poetic ge- 
niiu. Wbatyouare thus doing with the tie in your mouth? — had you 
power to do it without the He T — Yo«r Ue is a fooUah one. Have you 
no sudi powerf^— It is ft flagitious one. In tliis mire auj be teen laid 
tl(e priiioi)wl part of the foundation of English common law. 



i- 



Ejrpositia^ 

W II Elf ID a system which hi 
))f^ve a set of abuses, or any of 
ft general eulogium bestowed oi 
dication more or le^s explicit fl 
existence of which is out of die 
you have tQ defend, either sepa 
(collectively is the safest course, 
\he credit of having givep birth t 

Cflttn hoCf ergd propter hoc. 

In every political system whi 
fuid which not having be^n prodt 
part of it, in prosecution of ai 
sign^ good or bi^l, but piece-me 
sti^nt times, accof*diqg to the c 
predoipinance of conflicting inte 
be the gopd or the bad points 
which at i^ny given time consti 
among the incidents wbii^bxufts^ 
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in the character of obstacles or prerentives ; others, 
to have beeu in relation to them, iu the character of 
iiDinaterial incidents or inoperative circumstances. 

In such a system, whatsoever are the abuses or other 
imperfections in it, and whatsoever are the prosperous 
results observable in it, these prosperous results will 
have found, in the abuses and imperfections, not so 
mauy efficient or promotive causes, but so many oh* 
stacles or preventives. 

. Meantime, if so you can order matters tltat, instead 
of being recognised as having operated in the charac- 
ter of obstacles, the abuses in question shall be be- 
lieved to have operated in the character of efficient or 
promotive causes, nothing can ccutribute more power- 
fully to the effect which it is your endeavour to pro- 
duce. 

If you cannot so far succeed a.s to cause the pre* 
sp^vus results in question to be referred to tlie abuses 
by which they have been obstructed and retarded, the 
next thing you are to endeavour at, is, to cause them 
to be ascribed to some inoperative circumstance or 
circumstances, having in appearance some connexion 
or otb«- — the nearer the better— with the abuses. 

At any rate« you will, as far as depends upon you, 
cause.the prosperous circumstances in question to be 
referred to any causes rather than the real ones : for 
in proportion as it becomes manifest of what causes 
they- are the results, it will become manifest of what 
other circuiiistances they have not been the resqlts: 
jwhereupon, no sooner is any one of the abuses you . 
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have to defeDd,coDsidered in this poiDt of view, than 
a question will be apt to occur :•— Well, and this ?-«» 
what has been the use of tlus ? To which no answer 
being found, the consequence is such as need not be 
mentioned. 

Real knowledge being among the number of your 
most formidable adversaries, your endeavour must of 
course be to obstruct its advancement and propagpi^ 
tion as effectually as possible. 

Real knowledge depends in a great degree on the 
being able, on each occasion, to distingubh from each- 
other, causes, obstacles, and uninfluencing circum- 
stances : these^ therefore, it must on every occasion 
be your study to confound as effectually as possible. 

' • • • . " 

Exposure. 

Example l.-'-^ood Gaoemment C'-^^bstack refre- 
wnted as a cause, — the influence of the Crown. 

1 If the superiority of the Constitution of the English 
limited monarchy, as compared with all absolute or 
less limited monarchies, be in England a point un^ 
disputed, and regarded as indisputable, and the cha- 
racteristic by which that limited monarchy^ is distin- 
guished from all absolute and less limited monarchies, 
isi the influence, the superior influence of the maes of 
the pe6ple,--^the influence ex^cised by tiie will of 
the nominees of the people on the wills of the nomi<» 
nees of the king, and thence on the conduct ef the 
king himself, — a circumstance which, in so far as it 
operates, diminishes the efficiency of this 
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and on maay, if not most occasions, may be seen to 
destroy that effidency altogetber,*-*-cannot with pro- 
priety be numbered among the causes of that supe- 
riority, but mufit, on the contrary, be placed to the 
account of the obstacles that obstructed it 
' In point of fact, the members of the House of 
Commons, some really, all in supposition, nominees 
of the mass of the people, act, as to the nominees of 
the king, — viz^ the members of the executiw depart^ 
ment, — with the authority of judges : viz. to the pur^ 
pose of causing punishthent to be inflicted under the 
name of punishment, in case of special delinquency, 
not without the concurrence of the House of Lords ; 
but to the purpose of causing remaoal^ without any 
auch concurrence. 

In so fisr as over the will of the nominees of the 
people as above mentioned, acting in their abovc^ 
mentioned charact^ of judges, an efficient influence 
is exercised by the king or his nominees, the efficiency 
of this jucficial authority is destroyed ; the nominees 
of the king, ia the exercise of their respective functions, 
committing any enormities at pleasure; and thereupon 
ID the character though without the name of judges, 
absolving themselves, and, if such be their pleasure, 
praising themselves for what they have done. 

In this case, the fallacy consists in represmting, 
defending, and supporting, in the character of an in- 
dispensable cause of the acknowledged prosperous re- 
sults, the sinister and corruptive influence in question ; 



80 much as attempted to be sh 
every occasion taken for gran 
other gr^nd than that of its bei 
cmnstance. 

Example i.-^Effect^ good Gi 
represented as a cause, — stat 
the House qfJLords. 

To good government, neithe 
bishop nor in any other situatio 
trtbutory, any further than as h< 

In that department of gpvem 
on in the House of Lords, a m 
any further than as he takes f 
carried on there, or at least a 
vote. 

But of the whole body of hi 
the Union those from Ireland, 
average, scarce so many as a tei 
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lod espectall; of those who speak, is so small ? Be* 
cause a general feeling eiists, that to that class tem< 
poral oocupaticHis and politics are not suitable occu- 
pations. 

And *rhy not suitable ? 

1. Because in that war of personalities in which, in 
a large proportiao, the debates in that as well as in 
the other House consist, a man of this class is in a pe- 
culiar d^ree vulnerable. The Apostles, did they bear 
any part in> bad they any seat in, the Roman Senate, 
or ao much as in the Ckmimon-couocil of the city of 
Jerusalem ? Was it Peter, was it James, was it John, 
— was it not Dives, that used to clothe hinaelf iti 
purple and fine linen ? — Walking from place to place 
to preach, comprised their occupations. If yours were 
the same, would you not be rather more like them 
than yon are ? 

S. Because there is a general feeling, though not 
expressed in words, from a sort of decency and 
compassion, that a legislative assembly is not a fit 
place for a man who is not at liberty to speak what 
be tbinks ; and who, should he be bold enough to 
bring to view any one of the piuioest dictates of poli- 
tical utility, might be put to silence and confounded 
by reference to this or that one of the 39 Articles, or 
by this or that text of Scripture, out of a Testament 
Old or New. 

So many things of which, however improbable, he 
is bound to profess his belief. 

So many things which, however indefensible by 
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barraased. j 

So tnaDy chains with which h 
which an antagonist df his is nH 
, A man whose misfortune shoi 
or two of reason, it would be bis i 
. To a man thus circumstanced 
have something ungenerous in i 
would be as if a man should se 
ceiitly to his daughter or his wifi 
* In vain would they answer, wl 
answered, that neither Jesus n( 
meant what they said~that ever 
plained and explained away, fiy 
those and those alone would be s 
faction, with every thing that i 
moveable, and not susceptible o 
oution from any objections, or 
answers. 

jExample 3. — Effect, useful nat 
stack stated as a cause, systt 
sued in Churrh.^^V'^^^--^ ^ 
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pnqinety be cMuidered as ceuses of u obsU^les^ 
much need Dot here be said, after what has been ^ud 
QD the subject bjr the Reverend Vicesimm Knox, and 
of late by the Edinburgh Review. 

If these fragments, with the exception of the scuft 
rilous parts of the Review, were put together and 
made into a book, a most instrnctive addition to it 
mi^t be made by a history of the treatment expe- 
rienced from this quarter by the inventions of the 
quaker Lancaster. In the age of academical and 
rigbt-revo'end orthodoxy, learning, it would there be 
seen, is even to the very first rudiments of it, an ot>- 
ject of terror and hatred. 

Of this Quaker, though he undertook not to attempt 
to make converts, what is certain, is, thaf no acjioc^ 
would, under bis management, have been a school of 
perjury : and since, in so for as by his means the ele- 
mentary parts of knowledge made their way amoi^ 
the people, intdlectual light would take place of 
intellectual darkness, he experienced the hostility that 
might so OBturally have been expected from those who 
love darimeas better than light, to wit, for a reason 
which may be seen in that book, the knowledge of 
which it was his object to diffuse, as it was theirs tp 
confine and stifle it. 

In virtue and knowledge, in every feature of felicity, 
the empire of Montezuma outshines, as every body 
knows, all the surrounding states, even the Common- 
wealth of Tlascala npt excepted. 

Where (said an inquirer once, to the high priest ^f 



ofthe great God?" 

"Yes," answered in full coin 
the archbishops, bishops, deam 
of Uie religion of Vitzlipulteli :- 
seroiHjhorus the vice-chancellor 
both the pnoctort and masters 
of the as yet uucatholiciz'd un 
*• Yes, in the copiousness of tb( 
sweet and precious blood of 
down the altars of the great Go 

Example A.-^Effect, national 

presented as a cause, opuien 

In several former works it ha< 

be the effect what it ma.y,-*in ( 

any odier shape the mattei' of n 

nwJter of an efficient caase, emi 
under the notion of ptt),Botmg it,, 
ciency shall attend in such case 
instrument, depends not so much 
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as upon the manner iii which, and the skill with which/ 
it is ap{died ; and in pu^icular, that in so far as that 
instrument is composed of public uion^, it is no less 
possible, and in some cases much more frequent, so 
to apply it that the produciion of that effect shall, 
instead of being promoted, be prevented : that when, 
as for working, a man is paid alike whether he 
does work or whether he does none, to expect work 
from him is impossible, add to pretend to expect it, 
mere mockery : that after engaging to render ah ba- 
tntual course of-service (for the rendering of which no 
extraordinary degree of talent or alacrity is necessary), 
a fit person has received that which is necessary to 
obtain his free engagement for the rendering it, every 
penny added has no other tendency ttwn to aSbrd 
falm means and incentives to relinquish his dlities for 
whatever other occupations are more suitable to tus 
taste. 

Now if this be true of all men, it is true of every 
man : and it is not a man's being called prebemli 
canon, dean, bishopi or even archbishop, that will in 
his case or in any other person's case make it false. 

It is a proposition that, be it ever so true« is not 
evident, but requires argument deduced from ex- 
perience to render it so, that by such service as is 
rendered by the English clergy, virtue is in any degree 
promoted < 

It is a proposition that, be it to a certain extent 
cfer so true, is to a eerttun extent notoriously not 
true, that to the procurement of such service, money 
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from any source is necessary. For without a particle 
of money passing from hand to handi servide of this 
sort is rendered by men one towards another^ YiasJ 
among the people called Quakers : and if for the ex- 
bibiting to view the compai^tive degrees of eflbriency 
with which service of this sort is rendered^-^work of 
this sort done,~*who is there that will take upon him 
tt> deny that the highest degree of the scale would be 
found occupied by the people called Quakers, or dis- 
puted with them by the people called Methodists, 
whilb the very lowest wduld be recogtiised as b^njg 
Qtcupied without dispute by the members saered Or 
prolime of the establibbed and most opidendy endowed 
Church of England. 

' It is anolb^ proposition that still remains to be 
proved, thatv admitting that for the : procuremeui of 
tUs servide-^to the whole extent in whieh for the pn^- 
duction of virtue it is wanted, — money is necessary, it 
«i also neceflsary that for the raising of the ileeessary 
<}uantity, money should by the power of Covemment 
be forced out of the pockets of unwilling ooDtribotoss^ 
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CHAPTER Xn. 
Partiality-preacher^ s Argument. 

Ad judicium. 
From the abuse, argue not against the use. 

• • • 

* ■ • ... 

, . Expoaiiion. 

. From abuse it is tsx error (it bios been said) to ar- 
gue against use* ^ 

The proposition is an absurd one^ make the best 
of it^ but the degree of absurdity will depend upoirthe 
turn that may be given to- the sentence, r 
^ • Whichsoever bethe turn ^ven toit, the plain and 
undeniable ^tnith of the case as between use and abuse 
will alike serve for the exposure of it. 
' Be the institution whilt it may, whatsoever good 
effects there are that have resulted from it, these^DOH 
atitute, as far as experience goes/ the tM^ of it: what- 
soever ill effects have resulted ^m it, tbese,^ in so far 
at least as they have been the object of foresight and 
the result of intention, constitute tlie abuse of it. 

Thus as to past results : and the same observation 
applies to expected future ones. 

Exposure. 

Now then come the fallacies to the propagation of 
which it may and must have been directed. 

1 . In taking an account of the effects of an institu- 

ZS 
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tution good and bad, you ougli 
it on the supposition that the si 
greater than the sum of the gc 
the circumstance that among a 
gether, there are some that belc 
*» account. 

In this latter sense, such is 
maxim that nothing can be sai( 
ft. As an instruction, it is too 
ose : in the way of warning, it cai 
any harm, nor is it altogether , 
jfwMibaHy, that in ibis or that i 
its use. 

AppUed to a man's pecunianr i 

this : VIZ. Conclude not that a n 
because he ha3 some debts. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

T^e End justifies the Means. 

Ad judicium. 

Ix thb case wrpLy, if in any, expOMtion is of itself 
exposure. 
, The iosertioD of thi? article ia tbe list of &Uacies 
was suggested by U>e use made of it in tbe Couder 
Kewspaper of tbe 37Ui of August 1819, as reported 
and cooioKDted upoo in the Momiog Cbrontcle of 
tbe?8tb«. 

The end justifies the means. Yes: bat cm three 
cooditions, any of tvbicb failing, no sucb justification 
has place. 

1. One is» that the end be good. 

2. That the means chosen be either .purely good, 
or if evil, having less evil in them than on a balance 
there b of real good in tbe end. 

■ The Courier Nem|Mper ii, in tbe other public [irints, perpetually 
spofcen of u eajoyiDg the fftvour of tbe Monuch of tbe dqr, 
1 hvt all alosg been upon the mtcb to ten whether a denial is 
aoy sbxpt of tiwt aaicitim wpiikl be given. I have never been able 
to hear of any such thing. Tlie lact admitted, a contusion which 
can BCwcely be refused is, that the primuplei manifeated in that 
paper are the principles entutained sod acted upcm by that royal 
aitater of our fate, in wbo6e diipoeal tbe Urea and fwtunes of about 
twenty inilliMi* or tbereabout in tbe three kingdoms, and sii^ mik 
lions in Asia, are placed. Without deigning to wait (or and r^ 
ceive, or if reoeived, to have regard bo the evideooe on the other 
wte, at the aoliciiation of Lord Sidmoutb, Secietaty of State, tht Prince 



Acquiaition of a penny \o$i 
goodness of it is indisputable. 
Iiie>eiid» any mei^is employe 
it are justified^ instead of a pes 
for it ] thus stands the justifii 
prudence. Or, instead of givic 
cut the baker's throaty and th) 
aad thus etands the juatificatio 
nevolence and beneficence. 

In politics^ what js the use < 

mouth of one whose station is 

serve for whatsoever cruelties 

is exercised may at any time fi 

. mitting on those over whom p 

RlBgent by one ktter dated August 1( 
upon the oonduct maintained by the 
the oecasionr of tbe slaughter committ 
aimed yeomanry on' an unarmed mnlti 
l ' die same month, upon Sir John Kuj 

^ ^ bf the Regobn, for the support givtei' 1 
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^ purpose of confirming themselves ia the power of 
. eomtnitting more siicb cruelties. 

The INS, as such, have the power' to commit atro- 
cities, and that power having nnlster interest for its 
spur, is never suffered to be idle. For the use of this 
fallacy, io so far as it can be worth their while to em- 
ploy a cloak, they have therefore a continual demand. 

The ODTSi acting under tiie unputse of the same 
spur, sharpened t^ c<Hitinaal privation> and cootiaaally 
repeated disappointment, have on- their part a- still 
more urgent demand for the same fallacy, though tb* 
opportunities of making application of it but rarely 
present themselves to their hands. 

The oracular party adage-rHnvented l^ the Whigs : 
— Not men but measures, or Not measures but men : 
—for according as you complete the sentence, you 
may word it either way, — ^This bold but slippery in'- 
strument of fallacy has manifest alliance with the pre- 
sent Seating in office fit men, being the end, every 
Uiing depending upon that end, and the men in qites^ 
tion being the only ones by which it pan be attained, 
no means can l)c imagined by which such an end may 
not be justified. 



Acconouro to the noti 
of momi duty under the he 
ticMlar under the heijd of t|i 
conwts in sincerity, wl»t 

fxtfiotof tJietHwioessinqc 
It IS not right for a man to i 

won jr-when his opinion is 

Jf the reverse, and ip so d< 

his mincj to tlie purpose of ( 

% opinion thqs opposite to 

That, in particidar, if bein 

J? Commons, an<l in opp^ii 

him sterns a proper one, is b 

theministerialside, iti«w>t 

Clare it to be, in bis opinion, 

endeavours to have it thouafat 

by the House; and so ag.2n, 
side, a measure such as to bin 
brought on the «irn«» „„ .l . 
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An apbortsm, said to have been a fiivoorite oae with 
tbe late Mr. Charles Fox, is the propoeitioo at the 
head of this chapter. 

:Not men bqt ineaaaies ! or, Not ooeasures but men ! 
are the ttvo tonus in either of n-bich, according as tbe 
ellipsis is filled up, the aphorism may be couched. 

Not measuret but men ! is th? more sini[de expres- 
•ion ef the two, it being in that form that tbe apho- 
riim is marked out for approbation : reprobation be- 
ing tbe sentiment attached to its opposite. Not' mem 
Ant ntaauraf 

If joa look tD speeches, then comes the constant 
and constantly intennioable question — what were the 
words in the speeches. The words are in that case 
Ml each occasion genuine or spurious, the ittterjneta- 
den correct or incorrect, according as it suits tbe pur- 
pose of him who is speaking of it, and more partica- 
itaiy of Inm irtio spoke it, that it riiould be. 

Bat on one occasion we have the aphorum from 
fUie pen <rf Charles Fox himself: and then, if applied 
to tbe f{uesti<Hi of sinceri^ or insincerity, as above, it 
is found to baVe do direct bearing on it. 

** Are to be attende4 to," are the words employed 
tHi this occasion to oomplele tbe proposition. ** How 
vain, how idle, how presumptuous (says the declaimer 
i4i his attempt to put on tbe historian) is tbe opinion 
timt laws can do every thing ! and bow weak and per^ 
niciouB tbe mteiqi founded upon it, that measures not 
jnen, are to be attended to !'' 

Weak enough as thus expressed, it must be con- 



siibfect of debate. 
- What must be confessed k 
wishes well to his coantry, and 
in bis opinion are a bad set, co 

^ it, few things are more provokic 

conparatiyely ommportant, bm 
aeficial roeasufe, to see .them oh 
tatbnof which one effect may t 
tbeir.seat* 

. ^ut what seems not to have I 
tended to'' is^ tiiat it is by the t 
sures that the only warrant for g 
appellation of bad men can be gi 
are really the bad men they are ] 
a little patience, and they will i 
bad measure,- i^inst which, it fc 
lion bad, and by yourself looker 
may without prejudice to your i 
attacks: and if no such bad mea 

ri tbem^ the imputation of their beii 

I premature. . - , 
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aiy etteoaive and pemmova we^/cif ita q^* jfar fiks 
^arpose of taking what.efaftQQ^is.^lPibeib^iOf'pref 
DMiAS'tbeiO' ft'W) ^13 advMtafept to ikeep;00 itrain- 
4^ j^rvy ^iKteavpMr tO; niake the l^pniie aki4 tjiftpubf 
LilcJMkiifioQa9 4)^oiciou8,i:a, measure of tlw utility 
wi wbicb he is liimself satisfied. >.. v 

In the afaoenostioB of long and r^Iarly coiirttpt 
jnriiainents lies the cause of this distress. 

Under this system, when the whole system of abuses 
has a determined patron on the throne, and that pa- 
trpo has got a set of ministers that suit this ruling 
purpose, misrule may swell to such a pitch, that with- 
out any one measure in such sort bad that you can 
fix upon it and say thb is a sufficient ground for pu« 
nishment, or even for dismission, the State may be at 
the brink of ruin : — meantime some noeasure may be 
introduced, against which, though good or at least in- 
noxious of itself, the people, by means of some misre- 
presentation of matter of fact, or some erroneous opi- 
nioci or other which prevails among them, may to the 
disgrace and expulsion of the ministry be turned 
a^nst it, and then comes the distressing alternative. 

But were the duration of the assembly short, and 
the great and surely effective mass of the matter of 
corruption expelled and kept out of it, no such alter- 
native would ever present itself. The chance of rid- 
ding the country of a bad set of ministers would be 
renewed continually. The question supposed to be 
tried on each occasion might be the question really 
tried : whereas at present on each occasion the ques- 
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tried. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

^ Refection instead of Amendment. 

Adjudidum. 

Expoiition. 

This fallacy consbts in urging in the character of 
a bar, or conclusive objection against the proposed 
measure^ some consideration, which, if presented in the 
character of a proposed amendment, might have more 
or less claim to notice. 

It generally consists of some real or imaginary in- 
convenience, alleged commonly, hot not necessarily, as 
eventually to result from the adoption of the measure. 

This inconvenience, supposing it real, will either be 
preponderant over the promised benefit or not pre- 
pondenmt. 

In eitlier case it will be ather remediable or irre- 
mediable. 

If at the same time irremediable and preponderant, 
then it is, and then only, that in the character of an ob- 
jection it is of itself conclusive. 

By him in whose mind discernment and candour 
are combined, this distinction will be not only felt, 
but brought to view. If in respect of adequate dis- 
cernment there be a failure, it will not be felt : if in re- 
spect of candour only, it will have been felt, but it 
will not be brought to view. 

The occasion by which opportunity is afibrded for 



birth to it, annexed ad of couHi 
to all new offices. ^ 

1 The fallacy, what there is ( 
eonsists in the practice of settii 
sally applicable objectioris, vizi 
mischief or danger from the im 
rf the crown f in the character t 
(be proposed measore; 
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Exposure. 

The ground on which 3h ob 
fnay with propriety be considered 
the denomination of a falla6y^ i 
the proposed new establishment 
and the sole reason for the reje 
filit upon- the proposed' msasure 
topics or one of them. . 
\' In such case, on the piart of 1 

|j jeeticitt so ineondusiw in their 

^he fsUanoe placed tm >them< iim 
Jofowledgamenl til th/tutiUtaMnti 
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a man could find any objection that would apply to 
the particular establishment in question in' cootra- 
distiactioa to all others, be should confine himself to 
an objection which apjrfies alike to almost all existing 
estaUiafaoxnts ; that is, to almost the whole fiTame of 
the existing goTemoi^t. 

Such is the case where the two common-place ob- 
jectiods in question, or either of theni, are brought 
out in the character of objections by tfiemselves, and 
without being accompanied by any specific ones. 

But even when added to specific ohes, an objection 
thus incondunre in its nature, if urged in a direct 
wa.y, and dwelt upon with any emphasis, can scarcely^ 
at least while there remain any useless places unabo- 
lished, or any Overpaid placed, from vhith the over< 
plus of emolument remains undefalcated, be exempted 
ftioin the imputation of irrelevBOcy. ' 

. At any rate, wherever it happens that a minister at 
preaent in office sees opposite to him in the House 
another person who has at any time been in ofBce, it 
seems an observation not very easy to answer in the' 
character of an argument ad hdminem, should it be 
said, " When you were in office,' there were SQcb amt 
sbch offices which were of no roanrier of use ; tfaeise 
you never osed your eodeavours to abolish, not^vitb^ 
standing the use that would have resblted from tile 
abolitbn, in the shape of diminution of needless Ex- 
penditure and sinister influence : yet now, when ft set 
of offices is [voposed, for which you cannot deny but 
that there'is tome use, your exertions ibt* the benefit 



i 

» 



oflkes ou the one hand, disad 
etpenae of the emolument pro| 
them on the others — a weight 
the miachief from the idcreai 
ifotild suffice to turn the scalej 
Take alw another suppoeitia 
Qot in every case possible) that t 
expected to be obtained by ni 
new offices, is capeLble of being ; 
cordiogly; been obtained in figut 
other hand (what will very freqv 
the expense of the establisbme 
precision be obtaiMd m figMresv i 
on striking the balance, found t 
vantage so expected from the se 
(what is impossible) that the \ 
whichi in the shape of introduc 
fluence, were with sufficient pred 
ijog expressed in figures had be 
bmig so expressedi the quantil 
shape were found duffiiciefit ^m 
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wmtBxdiat hikkffng iato the field tjlie argmteht in 
quesliony conunon-place as it is. But in regaErd td 
Ihte last wppositioii at any ratei how far it is from 
hfifaig eapable of being realiaod, k bat too evident. ^ 
^ Upon the whole, therefore, so for at leaM lis con^ 
oems the objection drawn from the increase that would 
nesak to the sinister mfluence of the crown; it niajr be 
saSd that whatsoever time is spent in descanting ilpoti 
this topic may be set down to the account of ibst time; 
It is a topici the knportaiice of which ii surdy su!^ 
ficient to entide it to be considered by itself. The 
ioflnedce of the dnowo^ it ought alwilys to be remem- 
bered, caii 00 otherwise receive with propriety the 
e|Nthet smister, thin hi sb ftur aft, by being directed to 
ihid reiicbiog A member of Parliament or a |)arUamen^ 
tary elector, it affects the purity of Parliiiment. But 
hy ik ^ttem ai measures prbpeHy dfarected to that 
end, the cdnstitution ^ Parlidmrnit mi|^t be efiec* 
tuaUy guarded against any degree of impurity eapaUe 
of bdng productive of any sensible ineoiivenieQce, 
whatsoever were Ihe lucrativeness of the utmost 
imniber of offices, foi* the creatidn or preservotioa 
((A which sd muob as « plausiUe rfeascta could be 
found: end were it othervri^, the proper remedy 
woakl be feuedi not in tfie ref usdl to create any new 
t>flice, the service 6f which was understood to over- 
iialance in any determinate and unctdestionable d^ree 
the mischief tff the expeilse, but in the taking the nOb 
mioHtion out of the hands of the crewn, and vesting it 
in some «ther and independent hands; 

S A 
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woni to be applied, is tbej 
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mere observation of a profit 
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action to accnie to ibis or tl 
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is grounded, pronouncing it i 




. The error in case of sinceri 




insincerity, consists, in forget 
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tJie stuff of which the publi 
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no way of benefiting the publ 
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dividuals; and that a benefit 
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pleasure or exemption from p 
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later come home to the boso 
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individual, is not in reality a 
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to that name. 
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So far then from constituti 




favour of tlie proposed measur 




be pointed out as accruing or 
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determinate individual or ind 
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far as it goes, an argument in ) 
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In no case whatsoever— -on 




sitioQi — cao this cooaideiatioD 
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with proprie^ in the cbaracler of an argument m fa- 
vMur of the measure. Is the measure good ? — It adds - 
tO' Ibe mass ai its adraotages. Is the measure upoo 
the whole a bad <»ie ? — It subtracts, by the whole 
aaMMint of it, from tbe real amouat of the disadvui- 
tages attached to tbe measure. 

At tbe same time in practice, there is do atgument, 
perbapSi which is more frequently employed, or on 
which o)ore stress is laid, without doors at any rate, 
if DOt within doors, than this, in the character of an 
argument in disfavour of a proposed measure ; no ar- 
gufsent which, even when taken by itsdf, is with more 
confidence relied on in the character of a conchisive 
one. 

To what cause is so general a perversion of tbe fo- 
cuLty of reason to be ascribed ? 

Two causes present themselves as ac&ig in thift 
<^racter: 

1. It is apt to be received (and that certainly not 
without reason) in the character of evidence— ooodu- 
ure evidence — of tbe nature of tbe motive, .to tbe in- 
gtieoce of which tbe part taken by the supporters of 
tbe measure, or some of them, (viz. all who in any 
way are partakers of the private benefit iq question,) 
ou^t to be ascribed. 

In this character, to tlic justness of tbe conclosioa 
tlius drawn, there can in general be nothing to object. 

But the coDsidcration of the motive in which tbe 
-p«rt taken ^ther by tlie supporters or tbe oppoaers of 
a measure findyuts cause, has elsewhere been shown 
'^ 2A2 



^• 



etivy. To the man to wbc 
the gM4 of attotber man k 
envy of Ihe speaker or write 
to the Uard peraoo is dem 
an tvily to the envy of tbe> 
denounced) and perhaps iv 
the mislake^ so rare h the 
and so gross and so perpetu 
&r vantofity the human min 

In speaking of tiie passioi 
being prodoctiro of this fal 
the enror^ but for which shi 
Btrain a man iinodi the enif 
-neank to spei^L of this passic 
of wbidii on the oecasioo i 
ougbt to be considered as pc 

So far from being pemicic 
it is joonsaderedy the mone <^< 
salutary upon the whole ; ac 
least in the beat 
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lYie legislator who resolves not to aecefit Msiatanec 
fi'ont Bhy bdt BOCnl motives, from none, save what in his 
vbcabulary pass under the denomTnation of pure mo- 
tives, will ^nd his )«ws withoat vigour and without uae; 

The jodge who rcsotves to bare no proseetitors who 
are broagbt to him by any but pure motives, will not 
firtd that part of his eDfiaianent which, under the pre- 
sent systotn of ^buse, is coqiposed of fees^ and may 
Uve hims^ the trouble algpjag mlo court— of sittiiig 
on penal causes. The judge who Aoa\A determine to 
receive no evidence but what was at the same time 
brought to him, and, wh^ before hiipi guided by pure 
motives, need sca^ely ^uMe himself to hear evi< 
dence. 

The practical inference is — that, if he would avoid 
drawiqgdowndisgrace upon himself instead of upon the 
measure he is opposing, a n^tn ought to abstain from 
employing this argument in confutation of the fallacy; 
since, in as lar as he employs it, he is employing in 
refutation of one fallacy (and that so grass an one, 
that the bare mention of it in that character may na- 
turally be safficient to reduce the employer to silence), 
he is employing another &llacy, which is of itself sus- 
ceptible of a refutation no less easy and conclusive. 

It is only by the interests, the affections, the pas- 
sions (all these words mean nothing more than tl>e 
same psychological object appearing in different cha- 
racters), that the legislator, labouring for the good and 
in the service of manbind, can effect his purposes. 
Those interests; acting in the character of motives. 
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may be of the self-regarding class, the dissocial, or the 
social :— *the social he will, on every occasion where 
he finds them already in action, endeavour not only 
to engage in his service, bat cherish and cultivate : 
the self*regarding and the dissocial, though his study 
will be rather to restrain than encourage them, he will 
at any rate, wherever he sees them in action or likely 
to come into action, use his best endeavours to avail 
himself of directing their influence, with whatever force 
he can muster, to his own social purposes. 




PART THE FIFTH. 



CHAPTER I. 

Characters common to all these Fallacies. 

Upon the whole, the following are the characters 
wliich appertaio In coidoiod to all the several argu- 
ments here dbtii^uished by the Dame of fallacies : 

1 . Whatsoever be the measure in haod, they are, 
with relation to it, irrelevant. 

S. They are all of them such, that the application 
of these irrelevant arguments, affords a presumption 
either of ibe weakness or total absence of relevant ar- 
^ments on the side on which they are employed. 

' 3. Tq any good purpose they are all of them un- 
necessary. 

4. Tbey are all of them not only capable of being 
applied, but actually in the habit of being applied, 
and with advantage, to bad purposes : viz. to the ob- 
struction and defeat of all such measures as have for 
their object and their tendency, the removal of the 
abuses or other imperfections still discernible ia the 
ft'ame and practice of the government 

5. By means of their irrelevancy, they all of them 
consume and misapply time, thereby obstrucdng the 
course, and retarding the progress of all necessary and 
useful business. 



has been productive of bloods! 
prodoctive as above/of waste 
of business. 

7- Oft the part of tho^ whc 
written discourses, give uttera 

indicative either of Improbity oi 

or of a contempt for the unde 
whose minds they are destined 

8. On the part of those OB 
they are indicative of intellectt 
Ihe part of those in and by tvho 

to operate, they are indicative of 
shape of insincerity. 

TTie practical conclusion is, i 
the acceptance and thence ti,e u, 
be prevented, tiie underatanding 
strengthened, the morals of tiiep, 
and tl,e practice of government i, 
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CHAPTEB 11. 

Oftke mitchief producible b^ Fallada. 

The first dtviuoD that presents itself in relotioD to 
the mischief of b bllacy, doq; be ex]»reMed by tbc 
words st>eciGc and general. 

The specific mischief of a fallacy, consists in the 
tendency which it has to prevent or obstruct the iotro- 
ducuon of this or that uaefiil measure io particular. 

Tbe geoefal mischief, consists iu that moral or in- 
tellectual deprivation which produces habits of false 
reasoning and insincerity : — ttus mischief may again 
be distinguished intp mischief produced within doort 
and mi$«Uef produced without doors. 

Under the appellation of misctu^ within doors, is 
to be understood all that mischief that deception, 
which has its seat iq the bosom of fuiy member of the 
supreuie I^islative body. 

Under the appellation <A mischief without doors, 
all that which has its seat in the bosom of any person 
not included in that body^ — of any person whose stft- 
tioD is among the people at large. 



li snouia seeiDi oe mus aenom 
U Sinister interest— ^seM 

terest, 
2. Interest-begotten-prejti 
.3. Authority-bcgotten-pit 
^ -4. Self-defence, i.e. setM 

defence against coun 

*■ 

First Causi 

Sinister interest ^ of the operatl 
- I affected by it is co 

! ' The mind of every public mai 

to the operation of two distinct 
a private one. His public int 
constituted of the share he has 
^welUbeing of the whole commi 
part of it : his private interest is 
i the share he has in the well-bei 

the community less than the i 
private interest the »maU-»-* — 
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such a degree, that if either be exclusively pursued, the 
other must be sacrificed to it. 

Take for example pecuniary interest : It is the per- 
sonal interest of every puUic man, at whose disposal 
public money extracted by taxes from the whole com- 
munity is placed, tliat as large a share as possible, 
and if possible the whole of it, should remain there for 
his own use : it is at the same time the interest of the 
public, including his own portion of the public interest, 
that as small a share as possible, and if possible no 
part at all, remain in these same hands for his personal 
or any other private use. 

Taking the whole of life together, tliere exists not, 
nor ever can exist, that human being in whose instance 
any public interest he can have had, will not in so far 
as depends u[>on himselfv have been sacrificed to his 
own personal interest Towards the advaocement of 
tiie public interest all that the most public-spirited, 
u-hidi is as niuch as to say the most virtuous of inen 
' can do, is to do what depends upon himself towards 
bringing the public interest, that id his own personal 
share in the public interest, to a state as nearly ap- 
proaching to coincidence, and on as few occasions 
amounting to a state of repugnance, as possible with 
his private interests. 

Were there ever so much reason for regretting it, 
the sort of relation which is thus seen to have place 
between public and private interest, would not be the 
less true: nor would it be the less incumbent on the 
legislator, nor would the Irgislator, in so far as lie finds 



of personal, over every more i 
18 DO JQ8t cause for regret. Vt 
predonunance depends the e| 
and the existence of every indi 
Suppose for a moment the opp 
a state in which every one ^hoi 
himself— end the consequence 
sequencesi would be no less li 
disastrous and destructive in rea 
In the ordinary course and s 
supposition inconsistent with L 
tional one, is acted upon. 
built whatsoever is done in t 
either of the matter of reward 
punishment, to the purposes of | 
position is^— that on the part of i 
conduct it is thus endeavoured 1 
interest, and that, private intere 
the operation of which his condu 
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of reirwt], nw.lo tbe vbapB <«f eventual punisbment, 
W9(|)<J the imciws Hiattar of good •oA evil Ik wasted 
w exposed to waste, but (in lieu of requisiUon, with 
reward or puoi^ment, or boUi, for its aaoction, for 
securing contpliaoce) advice and recommendatiMi 
would be employed tbrougbout the system of law pe< 
nal as well as reinuneratCM^. 

Thence it ie tb«t, in «« for as in the instance of any 
class of moo, the state of the law is such as to make 
it the mterest of tneo beloo^ng to that body to ^ve 
rise or oootiiHuaoe to any system of abuse however 
flagrant, a prediction that may be made with full as- 
surance is, that the conduct of that body, that is, of 
its several members with few or no exceptions, wiU 
be such as to ^ve rise or cootiDuance to that oystem 
of abuse : and if there be any means which have been 
found to be, or promise to be conducive to any such 
end, such means will, accordiugly, how inconsistent 
soever with probity in any shape, and in particular in 
the shape of nncerity, be employed. 

A common bond of connection, says Cicero some- 
where, has place amoag all the virtues : To the wend 
virtw, substitute the word abiae, meaning abase in 
gpvemment, aad the observation will be no less true. 
Among abuses in government, besides the lo^cal 
cqmnune mnculiatt con^xiBed of the common denomi- 
nation abtae, thne exists a moral commune •oitKuhnn 
oomposed Af the particular and siuisler interest in 
wludi all men who are members of a government so 
circumstanced have a share. 
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hb share in this coinmoH C0 
finds himself In a condition to^ 
to defend every other confede 
alacrity than if it were bis on 
characteristics of abuse, that i 
by fallacy. It is, therefore, the 
federates of abuse to give the c 
to fallacies, not only to such a; 
each individual, but also to sut 
'US^l. It is of the utmost impo 
the human mind in such a stati 
render it incapable. of distingui 

Abuses, that is to say institi 
few, at the expense of the mai 
rectly, and in their own chara( 
at all, it must be in company 
cover of other institutions to 
either does not in fact appertaii 
pertain. 

For the few who are in po 
principle the best adapted, if it 
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Noloo^ than about a cantiiry ago a principle of 
tfaia east actually was in fotee, and'that to ad extent 
that tfaraatteed the whole fraine of society with ruin : 
▼iz^ under the name of the principle of patsive aie* 
ditMce and nmhresutetice* 

This principle was a primum mobile^ by the doe a{K> 
pHdEKtion of which, abuses in all shapes might be ina- 
nufiictiired for use to an amount absolutely unlimited. 
But this principle has now nearly, if not ahogetber, 
lost its force. The creation of abuses has, therefore, 
of necessity been given up ; the preservation of them 
is all that remains feasible ; it is to this work that all 
exertions in favour of abuse have for a considerable 
tinie past^ and must henceforward be confined. 

Institutions, some good, some bad — some favour* 
able to both the few and the many ; some favourable 
to the few alone, and at the expense of the many— r 
are the ii^predients of which the existing system is com* 
posed. He who protects aU tc^tber, and without 
discrimination, protects the bad. To this object the 
exertions of industry are still capable, of being directed 
with a. prospect of succ^s : and to this object they 
actually dp continue to be directed, and with a degree 
of Sliced disj^tH^ul to the probity of the few by 
whom sucb bleach of trust is practised, and to the 
intellect of the many by whom it is endured. . • 
. If the fundamental principle of all good gOvernr 
flEient, viz. that which states as being on every occa^ 
eion the proper, and the only proper end in view and 
object of pursuit, the greatest happiness of the greatest 



the toogie 0f the speaker, moi 
wocikly on every part of the i 
brougfit to aome condtisiofiy pa 
aonie or other of tboee abuH 
which has this common iateres 
In a word, so long as any 4t 
profitable abuses continues t 
must there be OEie such person i 
lerest the use of reason is pr«^ 
not only the puticular beneficial 
^t particulieu* sibuse would rece 
every other beneficisl measun 
eappofted by reasoo, will tiao 
same way. 

it is under die past snid si 
things,-^n other words^ under It 
custoui^ precedent, acting withou 
^ to this only true prtnciple,-^that 

I ' tion have sprung up. Custotn, 

\ torn, in cofiftratdictioQ and opposi 

\ standifrd which h^ wiU oa^esa 
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mttmn mwriiim whicb fee wilt let tlip no opportu* 
vAtif of matlciabg to ths best advantage possiUe. 

Having, ben^ hi& share in the sioister ^ita-ert, )xH 
ahare m ibe uaivenal and tcgjtimalc interest, tfaera 
maaXt to a corresponding extent, be laws and institu- 
tieas^ wbiab, although good and beneficial, are no less 
beoeficial to and uecessaiy to his interest, than to that 
of dw whole coomyoity of which he makes a part. 
Of these, then, in so fiir as they are necessary to 
hb int«est, be will be as siocere and streniKNis a 
defender, as of those by which any part of the abuses 
'vbicb aw sabwrvient to his noister iDterest i» oaain- 



It is coadncive, for instance, to his interest, that 
^ country should be efiectuiUly defended a^nst the 
assault of the ooromon memy : that tlie persons and 
properties oi the members of the community in gene- 
lalj his own included, should be as effectually as pos- 
sible protected against the assaults of internal ene- 
mies— ^f common male&ctors. 

But it is under the dominion of custom, Uiod or 
at best purblind custom — that such protecttoo has 
been provided. Custom, therefore, bdng sufficient 
for his purpose. Reason alwi^ adverse to It, Cus- 
tom b the ground on which it will be his endeavour 
to platt every institution, the good as well as tiie bad. 
Referred to general utility as their standard, shown 
to be coirfortnable to it by the application of reason 
to the case, they would be established and supported, 



ingly be disposed to represen 
dangerous principle ." for so 
continues to serve tiis purpos 
to him and his sinister interest 
utility really is. 

Against the recognition of 
utility, and the habit of emj 
fltifuiiient for the application , 
hers of the Government, in ; 
pervaded the frame of Goveri 
the mesnbers of all ranks of tl 
have the same interest as in t 
and other non-catholics, the 
nates had at the time and < 
change known in England bj 
formation. 

At the time of tlie Reforma 
general utility and human rea 
fire and sword. At present, 
powers can not be completely , 
engines. 
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«ipply the principle of general utility on this groimd, 
remain the only instruments in universal use and re- 
quest for defending the strongholds of abuse against 
hostile powers. 

These engines we, accordingly, see applied to this 
purpose in prodigious variety, and with more or less 
artifice and reserve. 



Interest'begotten 

If by interest in some shap< 
motive of one sort or other,* 
and thence every act of the bi 
rectly or indirectly must every 
faculty : though in this case tl 
terest, of this or that motive, is 
nor in itself so dh'ect as in the i 
But how (it may be asked) 
motive a man is actuated by cai 
Nothing is more easy — nothing 
deed the rare case is, not thai 
but that of his knowing it. 

It is with the anatomy of the 

the anatomy and physiology of 

, • rare case is, not, that of a man 

but that of his being conversant 
^ The physiology of the body i 

I culties: but in comparison of 

I knowledge of the physiology o 

[ obstructed, the difficultiA. o«* -; 
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by which the mmd of the other, Aan of those by which 
his own mind is governed. 

Maoy B woman has io ibis way had a more cor- 
rect sod complete acquaiatuice with the internal 
causes by. which the conduct of her husband has been 
determined, than he has had himself. 

The cause of this is easily pointed out. By interest, ' 
a man is continually prompted to make himself as 
correctly and completely acquainted as possible with 
the springs of action, by which the minds of those are 
determined on whom he is more or less dependent fur 
the comfort of his life. 

But by interest he is at the same time diverted from 
any close examination into the springs by which his 
own conduct is determined. 

From such Icnowledge he has not, in any ordinary 
shape, any thing to gain, — he hnds not in it any 
source of enjoyment. 

In any such knowledge he would be more likely to 
find mortification than satisfaction. The purely social 
motives, the semi-social motives, and, in the case of 
the dissocial motives, such of tbem as have their source 
in an impulse given by the purely social or by the 
semi-social motives " ; these are the motives, the pre-- 
valence of which he finds mentioned as matter of 
praise in the instance of other men : it is by the sup< 
posed prevAlence of these amiable motives that he 
finds reputation raised, and that respect and good>wtU 

'J See InbodiictiuD to Morals and Lfgislatiou. 
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the recorded testimony enregi^ 
magazine, with the acclamatl 
with scarce a dissenting voice 
mies. 

But the more closely he lool 
of his own mind, the less of tl 
duced he finds referable to any 
delightful causes ; he finds nothh 
him towards this study, he fir 
from it. 

Praise and self-satisfaction, c 
worth, being accordingly hopeh 
l^at he will seek for it, *' All i 
by r^ard for any thing but self, 
whose regard is confined to se 
the number of the wise." 

Perhaps he is a man with wh 
of the self-regarding nnotives n 
h a slight tincture of the social ir 
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tnen^ physiology, will always be his first step, and 
this will commonly be his last. Why should lie look 
further ? Why take in h^nd the probe ? Why unde- 
ceive himself, and substitute a whole truth, that would 
mortify him, for a half truth that flatters him ? 

The greater the share which the motives of the so- 
cial class have in the producdon of the general tenoui: 
of a man's conduct, the less irksome it seems evident 
this sort of psychological self-anatomy will be. The 
first view is pleasing ; and the more virtuous the man, 
the more pleasing is that study, which to every man 
has been pronounced the proper one. 

But the less irksome any pursuit is, the greater, if 
the state of faculties, intellectual and active permit, 
will be a man's progress in it. 



■w * 
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Pryudice is the name give 
sort, on any subject, when con 
embraced without sufficient ex^i 
ipent, which being pronounce 
therefore, pronounced without i 

Now, at the hazard of being 
ception led into a line of cond 
to himself or to some one to wh 
his wish to do service, what is 
man to embrace an opinion wit 
nation ? 

One cause is the uneasiness al 
oi^ examination : he takes the o 
save the labour that might be nc 
to discern the falsity of it. 

Of tlie propensity to take not < 
upon trust, the universality is n: 
servation. Pernicious as it b ii 
tions, it has its root in 
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aaHUl proportion to that in which soefa judgoxnt, as 
he passes upon it, cannot have any firiser or other 
ffcuad than that which is cooiposed of the like jud^ 
Blent pnmounced by sooie otlier individual or aggre* 
gate of individuals : the cases, in whidi it is possible 
for hia c^oion to be Aome-nM(/e,bcarbutasiU4lt pro- 
portion to the cases in whicli, if any opinioa at all ha 
eatertaiAed by him, duit opinion miut neccasarily hava 
been imported. 

But in the Cose of the public man, this necessity 
ioms DO justtficfttion dtber fer the utterance or for 
tiie acceptance of such arguments of base alloy, is 
those which are represented under the natae of £il- 
lades. 

These fallacies are not less the oflTspringof sinister 
interest because the force of authority is more or less 
coDcemed. Where authority has a share in the pro- 
duction of them, there are two distinguishable ways ia 
wtuch sinister interest may also have its share. 

A fallacy which, in the mouth of A., had its root 
immediately in interest, — in self-conscious sinister in- 
terest, — receiving utterance from his pen or his lips, 
obtains, upon the credit of his autliority, credence 
among acceptors in any multitade. Having thus 
rooted itself in the minds of men, it becomes consti- 
tutive of a mass of authority, under favour of which, 
such fallacies as appear conducive to the plantTng or 
rooting in the minds of men in general tbe erroneous 
notioo in question, obtain, at the hands of other men, 
utterance and acceptance. 



ebaracter of a rational argumeM 
exceeding that which could ot 
stowed on it ; he fixes^ accord 
all considerations, the tendency 
for it utterance or acceptance, i 
all considerations by which thi 
threatened. 
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Fourth Cause. 

Sey-defence agaiiut counter Fallacies. 

The opposers of a pernicious measure may be 
sometimes driven to employ fallacies, from therr sup- 
posed utility as an answer to counter fallacies. 
■ " Such is the nature of men (they may say), that 
these arguments, weak and inconclusive as they are, 
are those which on the hulk of the people (upon whum 
ultimately every thing dcj^nds) make the strongest 
and most c0eclual impression i t!ie measure is a most 
miscliievous one : it were a crime on our parts to leave 
unemployed any means not criminal that promise to 
be contributory to its defeat. It is tUe weakness of 
the pubKc mind, not the weakness of our cause, that 
compels us to employ such engines in tlic defence 
of it." 

This defence might, indeed, be satisfactory where 
the faHacies in question are employed, — not as isttb- 
stifutes but only as supplements ro relevant and direct 
ones. 

But if employed as supplements, to prove tlicir be- 
ing entployed in that character and in that character 
only, and that the use thus made of them is not in- 
consistent with sincerity, twb conditions seem rcqiiibitp. 
]. That arguments of the direct and relevant kind 
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raeir true character, of tfieir ii 

•f the considerations which, as 

Po-e on the individual in ques 

««nploying them, and of the i 

•onsciousoess of such an obligat 

K even when employed in op 

«wly pernicious, these wamini 

■nnexed to tliem, the omission I 

« presumption of general insince 

M question, a man would have 

wy avowal made of their true 

omite to make this avowal. Why 

•ees that, on some ijther occasioi 

»»«te of this class will constitute 

The more closely the above co 

verted to, the stronger is the p,x) 

«.^ aiguments, without such wa, 

19 afford of improbity or imbecilit 
toe two, on the part of him by , 
ployed: of imhj^in*,. .i- . . .r 
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by tbem, — he gives currency to tliem unaccotnpaiuad 
by such warning. 

Is it of the one-e^ of the odier species of imperfec- 
tion, or of a mixture of both, that such deceplioDSi 
argMiBeatalion is evidentiary ? On this occasion, as on 
oUiers, the answer is not easy, nor fortunately w- 
it ooaterial, to estimate the coooeiioa between these* 
two divisions of die meotai frame ; so constantly and 
so mftterially docs each of them exert an inflaencAOB' 
the other, that it is difficult for either to su^r bttt.t|w> 
Other must Miffer more or leasvioog with it. On WMiff 
a weU-meaniog maa this base and sporioas metal^kas 
no doubt passed for sterling ; but if you see itbw-- 
uisbe(l,anilhek)upiotriuQiph by theliandaofatiMD 
of strong as wdl as brilliant taleats~-by a very ■ 
of the tuiut-T-set him down, without fear of i 
him. apon the lisb«f tliose who deceive without havinfj 
any such excuse to plead as that of having been de- 
ceived. 



Being all of them to suet 
alisurdity— many pf them upoi 
pofied of nottiing else — a quel 
sents itself is, bow it has hap|i 
quired so . exteosive a currenq 
^mucb use has been made, and 
of them. 

Is it credible (it may be asti 
whom they are employed, the 
of them should not be fully niai 
that on such grounds political 
ceed? 

No, it is not credible : to tlu 
the fallacy is presented in the c 
of a reason on the consideratioi 
has been formed, and on the 
conduct is grounded,— it has 
genuine colours. 

But in all assemblies in whi< 
exercised by votes, there are ti 
sons whose convenience renins 
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an eminent degree favoarable: K As to the situation 
of the speaker :— the more numerous and efficient the 
titles to respect which his argument enaUes- him to 
produce^ the more convenient and agreeable is that 
situation made to him. Probity in the shape of inde- 
pendence — superiority in the article of wisdom — su- 
l^ority in the scale of rank-^-of all these qualities, 
the reputation is matter of convenience to a man ; and 
of all these qualities, the reputation is by these argu- 
ments promised to be niade secure. 

I . As to independence : — when a man stands op to 
speak for the purpose of reconciling men to the vote 
he purposes to give, or for the purpose of giving to 
the side which he espouses whatsoever weight is re- 
garded by him as attached to his authority ; the nature 
of the purpose imposes on him a sort of necessity of 
iiading something in the shape of a reason to accom- 
pany and recommend it. . 

Though in fact directed and governed by some 
other will behind the curtain, and by tlie interest by 
which that other will is governed, decency is under- 
stood to require, that it is from his own understanding, 
not from the will of any other person, that his own 
will should be understood to have received its direc- 
tion. 

But it is not by the matter of punishment or the 
matter of reward— \i is not by fears or hopes-At is 
not by threats or promises^Al is by something of the 
nature, or in the shape at least of a reason, that un-- 
derstanding is governed and <leteriuined. To show, 
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thM» that k ia by the (U ti rmiitimi of Un 

mmt tbat his conduci is detenaiaed^ it is 

viwUe la iNrodiice ttNBe observation or other m A0 

cberacter of tbedaten»ii»te leaaoo, irom wbiclr oq the 

Qocasion in qtiesUoiv his judgment, and thence hisf will 

m$A active fiKuUy^ have received their direction. 

The argttmeak is aecordingly produced, and by Ifair 
nbibit, the independent character of his mind is estHM* 
blished by irrefragable evidence. 

To this purpose every article in the preceding cata* 
I^gae may with more or less effect be made to serve, 
according to^ the natare of tlie case. 

S» Next^ as to superiority in the scale of wisdmn : 
--?on running over the list, difierent artictes wtH be 
seen to present in this respect different d^rees of con^ 
venience^ 

Smae of them wiU be seen scarcely putting in any 
special title to this praise. . 

In others^ while the reputation of prudence is se- 
caied^ yet it is that sort of prudence which, by the 
tiuiidity attached to it, is rendered somewhat the less 
acceptable to ao^ erect and commanding mind. 

To this class may be refenred the arg^ments ad 
metum tmd ad vcrecundiam, — the hydrophobia of inno- 
vation, the argument of the ghost*seer, whose nervous 
system is kept in a state of constailt agitation by the 
phantom of Jacobinism dancing before his eyes^-^the 
idolater, who, beholding in ancestry, in> authority, in 
allegorical personages of various sorts and sizes, in 
precedents of all sorts^ in great characters dead and 
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living, traced io higb-sitoaticKis, so maaj tyrants to 
whose 'Will, real or supposed, blind obsequiousness at 
tlie hands of the vulgar of all classes, may by apt ce- 
remonies and gesticulation be secured, makes himself 
Ibe. first prostration, in the hope and confideace erf" 
finding. it followed by much and still more devout 
prostratioo, on the part of the crew of inferior idoktr 
tors. Id whose breasts the required obsequiousness has 
been implanted by long practice. 

.Qth^. arguments again there are, in and for the 
delivery of wUicli the wisdom of the orator places 
itself upon higher ground. Hia acuteness has pene- 
trated to the very bottom of the subject— 4ub compre- 
hension has embraced the whole mass of it — his adrnt- 
ness has stripped the obnoiioos proposal of the delu- 
sive colouring by which it had recommended itsdf to 
the eye of ignorance : he proofmoces it speculative, 
theoretical, romantic, visionary: it may be good in 
theory, but it would be bad in practice : it is too good 
to -be practicable, the goodness which glitters on the 
outside is sufficient proofs is evidence, and that con- 
clusive, of the worthlessness that is within : its appa- 
rent facility suflices to prove it to be impracticable. 
The confidence of the tone in which the decision is 
.cooveycd,.i5iU.once the fruit and the sufficient evi- 
dweeoS the complete command which the glance of 
the moment sufficed to give him of the subject in all 
its bearing and dependences. By the experience 
.which his situation has led him to acquire, and the 
use which his judgment has enabled him to make of 
2 c 
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unBch the persuasioii, or at le 
to it, is 8treDgthened by the all 
stituted or accompanied by th^ 

The labour of the brain, M 
hand, is a species of drudgery 
▼ated station sees the propriet 
over to the base-bom crowd 
plodders whom be condescei 
honour with his conversation 
By his rank and opulence he i 
oihsr ways, to pick and choose 
to bis taste. By the royal ban 
phers and oranges were subjeci 
ment and put to the same use. 
boration of which had been tb 
elicited in a few moments by tia 
band. 

The praise of the receiver oi 
faiior to that of the utterer ; bu 
so he but ifi«lr«> i^t^m w^n 
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Id some cfrcuoistanCes in whidh silence will ndt 
serve a mao/it will, and to a certainty, be construed 
iahi a con£esHon of seIf-con\-icting consciousness; — 
CODScioaHDess that wbat be does is wrong and inde- 
fensible ; — that what be gives men to understand to be 
bis opinion, is not really his opinion ; — that of the sup- 
posed focts, which he has been asserting to form an 
apparent foundation for his supposed opinion, the ex- 
istence is not true. 

By a persuasion to any such effect, on the part of 
those with whom he has to do, bis credit, bis reputa- 
tion, would be effectually destroyed. 

Something, therefore, must be said, of which it 
■nay be supposed that, how little soever may be the 
weight properly belonging to it, it may have operated 
on his mind in the character of a reason. By this 
means his reputation for wisdom is all that is exposed 
to suffer; — his reputation for probity is saved. 

Thus, in the case ,of this sort of base argument, as 
sometimes in the case of bad money, each man passes 
it off upon his neighbour, not as being unconscious of 
its worthlessness — not so much as expecting his neigh- 
bour to be really insensible of iu worthlessness — but 
in the hope and expectation that the neighbour, though 
not insensible of its worthlessness, may yet not find 
himself altogether debarred from the supposition, that 
to the utterer of the base argument, the badness of it 
may possibly not have been clearly understood. 

But the more generally current in the character of 
an argument any such absurd notion is, the greater is 
2C 2 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Particular demand for Fallacies under the English 

Constitution. 

Two eonsiderations will suflSce to render it appa- 
rent that, under the British Constitution, there cannot 
but exist, on the one hand, such a demand for falla* 
cies, and, on the other hand, such a supply of them, 
as for* copiousness and variety, taken together, cannot 
be to be matched elsewhere. 

1 • In the first place, a thing necessary to the exists 
ence of the demand is discussion to a certain degree 
free. 

Where there are no such institutions as a popular 
assembly taking an efficient part in the Government, 
and publishing or suffering to be published accounts 
of its debates,— nor yet any free discussion through 
the medium of the press,— there is^ consequently, no 
demand for fallacies* Fallacy is fraud, and fraud is 
useless when every thing may be done by force. 

The only case which can enter into comparison 
with the English Government, is that of the United 
Anglo-American States. 

There, on the side of the Outs^ the demand for fal- 
lacies stands without any difference worth noticing, on 
a footing similar to that on which it stands under the 
English Constitution. 



— ~ — gcucy aepeiK 
that mass, and its variety 
••"•pes in which ahuse has in 

On crossing the water, 
America the relief that police 
»w»»n by which she had i 
were left behind. 

No deaf auditore of the Ej 

veyowof melting irons.noaoi 

the Admiralty Court, or of ai 
tellers, by whom no money i 

received into their own pock< 

clerk under himself: no jo 

••yew, for useless work, for wl 

«Wreas his clerks. No judge 

^fjudge over himself, sits in ol 

storms of fellacy and funr, tl 

P«»«ou8 habitually committed 

grtherw exacting immense mf 

never rendered service. 

With respect to the whole c 
nponauchoritr. Dreced**,* 
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be found ooder those several heads has been perused, 
tD them it will readily occur, that in the Ainerictui 
Congress the use made of these fallacies is not likdy 
to be so copious as in that August Assembly, which^ 
as the only denomination it can with propriety be 
called by, has been pleased to give itself that of the 
Imperial Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland. 



T 
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In order to have a clea) 
which political fallacies will, 
of instances^ be found to be d 
sary to advert to the state in )r 
coniparatively inconsiderable, ; 
iBent ever has been, and still o 
country upon earth : and for 
be brought to view a few po»tk 
if they require any, would reqv 
of matter for this place : positic 
diately assented to, will at at 
whom they find most averse, 
the highest claim to attention a 

1 . The end or object in vie 
litical measure, whether establis 
according to the extent of it to b 
est happiness of the greatest nu 
•sted in it, and that, for the gn 

2. Unless the United States 
virtually an exception, in ever 
piness of the many has been »i 
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Stimulus or incitemeDt, excepted, self-regarding in- 
terest is predominoDt over social interest : each per- 
son's own indiridual interest, over tlie interests of all 
other persons taken together. 

4. In the few instances, if any, in which, through- 
out the whole tenour or the general tenour of lus life, 
a person sacrifices his own iadividaal interest to that 
of any other person or persons, such person or persons 
will be, a person or persons with whom he is con- 
nected by some domestic or other private and narrow 
tie of sympathy ; not the whole number, or the majori^ 
of the whole number, of the individuals of which the 
political community to which he belongs is composed. 

5. If in any political community there be any indi- 
viduals by whom, for a constancy, the interests of all 
this other members put tc^ther, are preferred to the 
interest composed of their own individual interest, and 
thatof the few persons particularly connected with them, 
these public-spirited individudls will be so few, and at 
the same time so impossible to distinguish from the 
rest, that to every practical purpose they may, without 
any practical error, be laid out of the account. 

6. In this general predominance of self-r^arding 
over social interest, when attentively considered, there 
will not be found any just subject of rc^et any more 
than of contestation : for it will be found, that but for 
this predominance, no such species as that which we 
belong to could have existence: and that, supposing it, 
if possible, done away, in so much that alt persons or 
m(Mlperaonsshouldfindrespectively,someoneormore 
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constitution of human natnn 
eommiitiity, by the hands by yfi^ 
over all the other members^ 
shared^ the interest of the man 
is exercised, wUi, on every o€< 
petition, be in act or in end( 
particular interest of those b^ 
exercised. 

8. Bat every arrangement by 
the many is sacrificed to that oi 
unquestionable propriety, if the 
mitted, and to the extent of the 
bad arrangement: indeed, the 
rangement : those excepted, b^ 
both parties is sacrificed. 

9- A bad arrangement, consi 
bUsbed and in existence, is, oi 
atiue. 

10. Insofar as any competido 
to hwfe place, the interests of th 

All AVArv rv»*»«''i^*- ^ 
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actd flKtsnnao ctf the mass of abase : at aajr rate nicl^ 
is tbe coofUnt pix^oaity. 

] 1. In the masB of i^base, wlucb, became it U so 
ntMtaotty their ioterest, it is constantly their endear 
vour to preserve, is included not only tbat porticm Iroo) 
which they derive a direct and assignable profit, but 
^so that portion from which diey do not -derive anv 
such profit For the nuscbievoosDess of tbat from 
which they do not derive any such direct and partioo- 
lar profit, cannot be exposed but by &cts aad ob- 
servations, which, if pursued, would be found to ap- 
ply also to tbat portioB from which they do derive 
direct and particalar profit. Tbss it is, tbat in every 
community all men in power, or, in one word, th» . 
/fM,are, by self-regarding interest, constantly engaged 
in the maintenance of abuse in every shape in which 
they find it established. 

12. But whatsoever the Iru have in possession, the 
Outs have in expectuicy. Thus far, therefore, there 
is no distinclion between the sinister interests of the 
Ins and Aose of the Outs, nor, consequently, in the 
fallacies by which they respectively employ thmr en- 
deavours in the support of their respective sinister 
interests. 

IS. Thus far the into^sts of the Outs coincide with 
the interest of the Ins. But Aere are otiier points in 
which their intearests are opposite. For procurii^ for 
themselves the situations and mass of advant^es pos- 
sessed by the Ins, Uie Outs have one and but one 
mode of proceeding. This is the rai^ng thdr own 
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tereat which belongs to theiUM 
members^ these rivala have tb 
interest which belongs to th 
members of the community al 
they are sometimes occupied « 
their eyes are decessary for ti 
universal interest ;-— for the pre 
of the universal happiness of 
their own interests does not sec 
fice : for the preservatiooi and \ 
it : for by every increase given 
vantage to themselves, not o 
which is common to them with 
of the community, but, in the i 
that chanurter of ruling membe 
themselves. 

15. But, in whatsoever sha]: 
tation to themselves, and thus 
higher level in the scale of com 
is the interest of the Outs as sut 
them from obtaining ihiaJOSA^-^ 
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by the Ins. But generally speaking, the better an aN 
TitiEigeaient really is, the better it will generally be 
thought to be ; and the better it is thought to be, the 
higher will the reputation of its supporters be nused 
by it. In so far, thei'efore, as it is in their power, the 
better a new arrangement proposed by the Ins is, the 
Mronger is the interest by which the Outs are incited 
to oppose it* But the more obviously and indisputa^ 
bly good it is when considered in itself, the more in- 
capable it is of being successfully opposed in the way 
of argument otherwise than by fallacies ; and hence 
in the aggregate mass of political fallacies, may be 
seen the character and general description of that 
portion of it which is employed chiefly by the Outs* 

16. In respect and to the extent of their share in 
the' universal interest, an arrangement which is bene* 
ficial to that interest will be beneficial to themselves : 
and thus, supposing it successful, the opposition made 
by them to the arrangement would be prejudicial to 
themselves. On the supposition, therefore, of the 
success of such opposition, they would have to con- 
sider which in their eyes would be the greater ad- 
vantage—their share in the advantage of the arrange- 
ment, or the advantage promised to them by the rise 
of their place in the comparative scale of reputation^ 
by the elevation given to themselves, and the depres*- 
sion caused to their adversaries. 

But generally speaking, in a Constitution such as 
the English in its present state, the chances are in a 
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17. In reapect of those i 
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have, as above, a cocnaninit 
dictated by their sinister int 
delicate one. By soccess, tl 
mass of sinister advantage whi 
antagonists in possession, is 
They have, therefore, their op 
tliis disadvantage and the ad^ 
correspondent advance in the 
reputation. Bot, their situation 
less than a certainty of failure, 
to this matter, pretty well at tt 
time, seeing that whatsoever 
mass of abuse they were to pro 
Outs, they could not without lo 
for some satisfactory 
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cation which thny can io genera] prevul upon them- 
selves to propose, will in general be either spurious 
and fallacious, or at best inadequate: — inadequate, — 
and by its inadequacy, and the virtual confession in- 
volved in it, giving support and con6miation to every 
portion of kindred abuse which it leaves untouched. 
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As in the case of bad mom 
arguments^ in the sort and d 
they experience, different persj 
ferent parts are distitiguishabl 

Fabricator^ utterer^ accepti 
ferent parts acted in the currec 
ling : these are the parts acted 
currency given to a bad argum 

In the case of a bad argumen 
must be utterer likevrise, or in 
make its appearance. But for 
an utterer, there may be uttere 
one of whom was fabricator. 

In the case of the bad argun 
the bad shilling, in the instan 
mind is, with reference to the n 
the transaction, capable of bee 
which, for purposes of practical i 
material to distinguish. 

1 • Evil consciousness, (in thi 
lawyers dolus; in the laniDiaize < 
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3. Blameless agency/ actus; which, notwithstanding 
anymischief that may have been the casual result of 
it, was free of blame :"^by these several denomina- 
tions are characterized so many habitudes, of which, 
with relation to any pernicious result, the mind is 
susceptible. 

In the case of the argument, as in the case of the 
sfailling, where the mind is in that state in which the 
charge of evil-consciousness may with propriety be 
made, that which the man is conscious of, is, the bad- 
ness of the article which he has in hand. 

In general it is in the case of the Jabricatar, that 
the mind is least apt to be free from the imputation 
of evil-consciousness. Be it the bad shilling, be it the 
bad argument, the making of it will have cost more 
or less trouble ; which trouble, generally speaking, the 
fabricator will not have taken but in the design of ut- 
terance, and in the expectation of making, by means 
of such utterance, some advantage. In the instance 
of the bad shilling, it is certain ; in the instance of the 
bad argument, it is more or less probable (more pro- 
bable in the case of the fabricator than in the case of 
the mere utterer) that the badness of it was known 
and understood. It is certainly possible that the bad- 
ness of the argument may never have been perceived 
by the fabricator, or that tlie bad argument may have 
been framed without any intention of applying it to 
bad purposes. But in general, the more a man is 
exposed to the action of sinister interest, the more 
reason there is for charging him with evil-conscious- 
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The action of a sinister i 

immediate or uti-immediate. 

Immediate ; it may have be 
ceived ; un-imntediate ; it has 
b«eo uoperceived. 

Sinister interest has two m 
«^ally operates. These are /)j 
and hence we have for the 
sinister interest, iniereat-begotti 
r»(j>^o^/en prejudice. 

In what case soever a bad 
febrfcation or its utterance to 
*at interest is not, at the tim. 
terance, perceived, it has for 
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tbeir fttcompAninwm t» obvious. As (o aoieptiHice, 
B ^3timU<») muM be mode before an Answer can be 
given to the questionj whether it » accompanied with 
evil-consctousness. 

It may be distioguisbed into interior and eaierior. 
Where the opinion, how false soever, is really believed 
to- be trae by tbe person to whom it has been present- 
ed, the acceptance given to it may be termed in- 
ternal : where, whether by discourse, by deportment, 
or other tokens, a belief of its having experienced an 
iatenial acceptance at his hands is, with or without 
design on his part, «itertained by other persons ; in 
so far may it be said to have experienced at his bands 
an external acceptance. 

In tbe naUiral state of things, both tliese modes of 
acceptuKe have place together : upon the internal, 
the tJeiemal mode follows as a natural consequence. 
EiUier of them is, however, capable of having place 
without tbe other : feeling tbe foroe of an argument, 
I may appear as if I had not felt it : not having re- 
ctived any impression from it, I may appear as if I 
bad received an impressioD of greater or teas streogtbr 
whichever best suits my purpose. , 

It is sufficiently manifest that evil-consdouaneiss 
cannot be the accompaniment of rateroal acceptance;! 
but it may be an accompaaiment, uid actually is tb« 
accompaniraeqt of external acceptance, as oflea a* 
tlte external i»s not for its accompaniment the rata' 
nal acceptance. 

Supposiag the argument such that tbe appellatioo 
of fallacy is justly applicable to it, wfantsoerar pn:t it 
SB S 
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and that of imbecility, may be 

This is where the persuasive 
admits of different degrees ; i 
which operates with a certain i 
utterer's mind, is in the utter 
sen ted as acting with a degree o 
more considerable. 

Thus, a man who considers h 
only with a certain degree of pi 
of it as of a matter of absolute c 
suasion he thus expresses is not 
it is exaggerated, and this exagf 
of falsehood. 

The more frequent the trum( 
ia its performance, the greatei 
his mind is apt to make from tl 
sciousness to the state of temeri 
improbity to the state of imbecili 
With respect to the subject matti 
biers, that thc^y beftin their a 
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own invention has so often been told as true, that at 
length it has come to be accepted as such even by 
himself. 

But if such is the cose with regard to a statement 
composed of words, every one of which finds itself 
in manifest contradiction to some det^minate truth, 
it may be ima^ned how much more easily, and 
consequently how much more frequenllyj it may come 
to be the case, in regard to a statement of such 
nicety and delicacyi as that of the strength of the im- 
pression made by this or that instrumentof persuasion, 
of which the persuasive force is susceptible of innu- 
merable degrees, no one of which has ever yet been 
distinguished from any other, by any externally sen- 
^ble signs or tokens, in the form of discourse or 
otherwise. 

If substitution of irrelevant arguments to relevant 
ones is evidence of a bad cauiw, and uf consciousness 
of the badness of that bad cause, much more is the 
substitution — of application made to the will, to ap- 
plications made to the utiderstanding :— of the matter 
of punishment or reward, to the matter of argument. 

Arguments addressed to the understanding, may, 
if ialtacious, be answered ; and any mischief they had 
a tendency to produce, be prevented by counter argu- 
ments, addressed to the understanding. 

Against arguments .addressed to the will ; those 
addressed to the understanding are altogether without 
effect, and the mischief produced by them is without 
remedy. 
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But of these disqMisitioQs c< 
pbanicter of the mind of those 
nwnts of deception are empl 
wked, is the practical use ? 

The use i» the opposing auc 
in the power of reason to ap 

employing these poisoned wea 
»8 the virtue of sincerity is an 
neration, the opposite vice is h 
|he more generally and intimat 
nil are satisfied of the insincerit 
arguments iu question are em 
proportion will be the efficiency 
force of which a man is with! 
these ai^meq^. 

Suppose tiie deceptious and 
pf these arguments, and thence i 
who employs them, in such sort 
find the minds of men sufficienU 
suppose that in the duHH.. 
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tbe preotice of this species of inaproUty will become 
ta rare, ae is tbe practice of any other species of im* 
protnty, to which the restrietire action of the same 
Dwnl power, is in tbe babit of applyiog itself with tbe 
wme force. 

If, on tiiia occaisioa, tlie object were to prove tbe 
fleceptious nature and inconclusiveoess of these ar- 
gomsntR, tbe eK|Mnare thns giten of tbe nwntal dw* 
racter of the persons by whom tbcy are emfdeyed) 
would not have any just tide to be received iuto tbe 
body of evidence applicable to tbts purpoee. Be' lht» 
improbity of the p«w>n6 by whom these argument* 
are employed ever so glariog, the arguments tbem- 
adves Me exactly what they are, neither better nor 
wo^K. To employ as a medium of proof for demos 
stratiog the improprie^ of the arguments, the impro- 
bity of him by idiom they are uttered, is an expedient 
which stands itself upoatbelistofyaJ/aciM, and which 
ia the foregoing pages has been bronght to view. 

Bot on tbe present occasion, and for the present 
purpose, tbe impropriety as well as tbe mischievous- 
Deis of these arguments is suppoeed to be sufficiently 
ostabliabed on other, and those unexceptionable, 
grounds : the object in view now ii, to determine by 
what mesnt an object so desirable as the general disuse 
«f these poisonous weapons may in tbe comfdetest 
aiKl>n)o*t eflfectuat degiiee be attuned. 

Now, tbe mere uttwrmnce of these base arguments 
ii not the only, it is not so much as the principal mis 
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But if the practice of insiooi 
a oifui ought to be ashamed t 
gji vipg encouragement to— of fi 
cpiiragement to that vice : and 
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whom the immorality of the 
view in the strongest and cleare 

Nor, upon reflection, will tl 
hopeless as at first sight might 
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most, numerous assembly that e 
perhaps, not a single individua 
whom, in the company of a ch 
male, an obscene word was evei 
frown of indignation were as si 
upon the offender by an ofien 
of (the law of probity, as by an < 
of delicacy, transgression would 
I * banished from hnth tK^**-^ 
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radly pcrnicbus, wtiosoever be be, wbo by lawful end 
aaezceplioD^le meanit of any kind shall ha\% contri- 
buted to this eifect, will therel^ bave rendered' to his 
coontry and to mankind good serrice. 

But whosoever be be, who to the intellectual power, 
adds the moderate portion of pecuniary power neces- 
sary, in his power it lies coinpletely to render this' 
good service. 

In any printed report of the debates of tlie assent-- 
bly io question, supposing any such instruments of de> 
cepticHi discoverable, in each "iHSlance in which any^ 
such iflstruinent is discoverable, let him, at the bottom' 
of the page^ by the help of the usual marks of refe- 
rence, give intimation of it : describing it, for instance, 
' if it be of the number of those which are included in' 
the present list, by the name by which it stands de- 
signated in this list, or by any more apt and clearly 
designative denomination that can be found for it. 

The want of sufficient time for adequate discussion,' 
when carried on orally in a numerous assembly, has 
in no inconsiderable extent been held out by expe- 
rience in the character of a real and serious evil. To 
this e\-il, the table of fallacies furnishes, to aii indefi- 
nite extent, a powerful remedy. 
' -There are few men of the class of those who read, 
to whose memory Goldsmith's delightful novel, th^ 
Vicar of Wakefield, is not more or less present. 
Among the disasters into which the good Vicar is be- 
trayed by his simplicity, is the loss inflicted on him by 
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TTie faculty which detection has of divesting Decep* 
tion of her power, is attested by the poet, — 

" Quasre peregrinum, vitunia rauca reclamant." 

The period of time at which, in the instaDce of 
the instruments of deception here in question, this 
change shall have been acknowledged to have been 
completely effectod, will form an epoch in the history 
of civilization. 
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